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THE ORATORICAL CAREER OF BISHOP MATTHEW 
SIMPSON* 


ROBER I 


University 


I 

F eee the outstanding figures on 

the American public platform in 
the Civil War and _ post-Civil War per- 
iods was Bishop Matthew Simpson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Although 
now largely forgotten even by the his- 
torian, he succeeded nonetheless, through 
his eloquence, in making a great impres- 
sion upon his contemporaries. Friend of 
Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, and other public 
figures of his day, he was prominent in 
the affairs of both church and state. A 
few men, even at this distant hour, make 
extravagant claims for his platform abil- 
ity and his political influence.t The 
validity of these claims, with respect to 
oratory, can scarcely be assessed without 
first viewing the bishop at the height of 
his eloquence. It seems wise, therefore, 


*From a dissertation, “The Pulpit and Plat- 
form Career and The Rhetorical Theory of 
Bishop Matthew Simpson,” directed by Dr. 
\lan Nichols, and submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of South- 
ern California, 1946. Dr. W. B. Hesseltine of 
the Department of History, University of Wis- 
consin, first suggested the topic to the writer 
and made valuable criticisms during the course 
of the writing. 

1 Sweet, William Warren, The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the Civil War (Cincinnati, 
1912), pp. 155-56; Sandburg, Carl, Abraham 
Lincoln: The War Years (New York, 1939), III, 
588-589; Crooks, George R., The Life of Bishop 
Simpson (New York, 1890), p. 373; Wilson, 
Clarence True, “Bishop Simpson, the Man Who 
Inspired the Emancipation Proclamation,” Cur- 
rent History, 31 (Oct. 1929), 100. 


D. CLARK 


of Oregon 


to give some attention to two of his 
most popularly received addresses, the 
platform lecture, “The Future of Our 
Country,” and a sermon, “The Victory 
of Faith.” 


II 

The Civil War was two weeks old 
when Bishop Simpson made his first ad- 
dress in support of Northern policy to 
six thousand people who crowded into 
the Wigwam at Chicago to hear a “‘very 
powerful and patriotic discourse upon 
the great Crisis... .”* In the succeeding 
months of the war he spoke frequently 
on the same theme, ordinarily at the 
Methodist conferences over which he 
presided. Early in 1863, however, he 
was the chief speaker at the celebration 
of the first anniversary of the Christian 
Commission, and in the summer of the 
following year he was requested by 
President Lincoln to speak, in his stead, 
at the opening of the great Sanitary Fair 
at Philadelphia.* The address, differing 


2Chicago Tribune, April 29, 1861. The 


“Wigwam” was a temporary frame structure 
built especially for the Republican National 
Convention of 1860. It was said to have a seating 
capacity of ten thousand. See Nicholas, John 
G., and Hay, John, Abraham Lincoln: A History 
(New York, 1890), II, 265. 

>The Christian and Sanitary Commissions of 
the Civil War performed, roughly, the functions 
undertaken in World War II by the USO and 
the Red Cross. The most successful enterprise 
for the raising of money was the Sanitary Fair. 
The fairs of New York and Philadelphia each 
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somewhat in content at each presenta- 
tion, was variously styled “Our National 
Conflict,” “State of the Country,” ‘“Fu- 
ture of the Country,” and “The Provi- 
dence of God as Seen in Our War.” It 
was extraordinarily effective in an age 
which measured oratorical greatness by 
tears and laughter, shouts and applause. 
All of the remaining accounts of it are 
in extravagant language. It “swept like 
a whirlwind over the hearts of hearers. 
Men clenched their 
stamped, stood on their feet, and were 
left at the end in a tumult of patriotic 
excitement.’ At Philadelphia, its de- 
livery was repeatedly “interrupted by 
bursts of enthusiastic applause.” At 
Boston the largest audience of the lec- 
ture course filled “the 


hands, shouted, 


vast area and 


galleries” of Tremont Temple. Out in, 


Ohio, at Chillicothe, the audience grew 
wild with “Ladies threw 
away their fans and handkerchiefs; men 
threw their hats in the air, stood erect, 
and mounted the seats... .””. At Wash- 
ington, D. C., President Lincoln, Secre- 


tary Stanton, and a number of the mem- 


excitement. 


bers of Congress were present to hear a 
“great discourse” which “was in every 
respect an effort worthy of the name and 
fame of the distinguished divine and 
orator. = 

Probably the 


successful presentations were at 


and 
Pitts- 
burgh and New York City in the fall of 
1864, during Lincoln’s campaign for re- 
election to the presidency. At Pitts- 
burgh, Concert Hall, the largest audi- 
torium in the city, was filled at an early 


most significant 


made for the Commission more than a million 
dollars. Rhodes, James Ford, History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 1850... 
(New York, 1910-19), V, 244-259. Crooks, op. cit., 
p- 389. 

4 Crooks, op. cit., p. 378. Crooks heard Simp- 
son deliver the address. 

5 The Methodist, Nov. 12, 1864. This does 
not refer to the Sanitary Fair Presentation; 
Boston Journal, Morning Edition, Jan. 19, 1865; 
Crooks, loc. cit.; Washington Daily National 
Intelligencer, Jan. 26, 1865. 




















































hour, with every seat and all available 
standing room occupicd. The ladies 
were in the gallery and in the few seats 
on the main floor; the men stood, crowd- 
ed, on the main floor and in the aisles 
of the gallery, and many sat on the stage. 
For two and one-half hours the audience 
listened with “breathless attention,” 
save for the frequent interruptions of 
“loud and protracted applause.’ 
Friends of Simpson and supporters of 
Lincoln arranged the engagement at 
New York City with the hope that it 
would have some effect upon the vote. 
“All your friends agree that you should 
speak before the election,” wrote Mark 
Hoyt, who was in charge of the meeting. 
“Speaking at that time [November 3, 
five days before the election] with the 
full report promised, in the Tribune, 
Times, Herald, and Evening Post, is 
equivalent to speaking to the nation.’ 
“one of 
the largest audiences ever gathered in 
our city,” 


Nearly five thousand people, 


crowded into the Academy of 
Music building to hear the speaker.® 
The summer and early fall of 1864 
filled 
even gloom for Mr. Lincoln and _ his 


had been with uncertainty and 


sympathizers. There had been a marked 
defection in his own party, with cer- 
tain of the radicals sponsoring an abor- 
tive Chase-for-president boom. In July, 
General Jubal A. Early, in a bold raid, 
had advanced to within sight of Wash- 
ington, and Lee stopped Grant in front 


6 Pittsburgh Gazette, Oct. 19, 1864; Smith, 
C. W., “Bishop Simpson’s Great Oratorical 
Triumph,” Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, June 
22, 1911, citing S. H. Nesbit, Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate, Oct. 22, 1864. 

7 Crooks, op. cit., p. 379, f.n., citing Mark 
Hoyt to Simpson, n.d. The Tribune and Times 
carried rather full reports, the Herald and 
Evening Post only short notices; Greeley, how- 


ever, did not publish the speech until Nov. 7, 


the day before the election. 
8 New York Daily Tribune, Nov. 4, 1864. 
Simpson spoke extemporaneously. The most 


complete account of the address is that reported 
by the Tribune, Nov. 7, 1364. 
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of Richmond. Greenbacks fell to the 
lowest point since their issuance; Hor- 
ace Greeley and others sought to achieve 
peace through negotiation, and Mr. 
Lincoln himself wrote out and sealed 
into an envelope a prediction of his own 
defeat.® As the election drew near, how- 
ever, there were signs of the coming 
victory for Mr. Lincoln and the North- 
ern cause. Atlanta fell to Sherman, the 
peace negotiations came to naught, and 
the Republicans, finding it expedient 
to support the President, abandoned 
their plans for a new convention. The 
speaker, therefore, faced a war-weary 
crowd torn by recent, and perhaps lin- 
gering, doubts of the success of their 
cause, but made hopeful by recent suc- 
cesses on the battle front. 


The address was well suited not only 
to the dispelling of doubt and despair 
but to the assertion of ultimate victory. 
It was in the epic mode, a narrative of 
the greatness of the American nation 
which rose to the brazen, climactic 
theme, “God cannot afford to do with- 
out America.”?° It so surely character- 
izes the democratic and Christian faiths 
of the period, (the confidence in the 
divine mission of America and in the 
high destiny of the individual and the 
masses), that it will be profitable to 
abstract the contents of the address. 


At the outset the Bishop announced 


his intention to “stand far above all 


® Randall, J. G., The Civil War and Recon- 
struction (New York, 1937), pp. 559, 619; Mori- 
son, Samuel Eliot, and Commager, Henry 
Steele, The Growth of the American Republic 
(New York, 1937), I, 626. 

10 New York Daily Tribune, Nov. 7. 1864. 
This sentence an Englishman denominated “the 
essence of Yankee Puritan.” Carl Sandburg. 
Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (New York, 
1939). III, 302, citing the Saturday Review of 
London, n.d. References to the address and 
quotations from it appearing in the following 
pages will be taken from the Tribune report. 

11 This summary of “faiths” is from Gabriel, 
Ralph Henry, The Course of American Demo- 
cratic Thought: An Intellectual History Since 
1815 (New York, 1940). 
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Jv 


party dialect”; he declared his belief 
in the Providence of God and his con- 
viction that “the old ship will yet ride 
among the breakers, and by and by, in 
spite of all dangers, shall be safely 
moored in the haven of peace and pros- 
perity.” The audience responded with 
“great applause” and the emotional tone 
of the address was set. 


The speaker could see four possible 
results of the conflict: first, that the na- 
tion might fall prey to some foreign 
power; second, that it might be divided; 
third, that it might remain united, but 
with its institutions overthrown and 
those of the South established; and 
fourth, that “having passed through this 
fiery ordeal” it would come out “purer, 
stronger and more glorious and more 
useful than ever before.”” The audience 
applauded and renewed the applause 
when he said, “At this point I will 
simply say that I believe that this [the 
fourth point] is the design of Providence 
to secure this great result.”?* He re- 
cited the stories of the ancient nations, 
Phoenicia, Greece, Rome, all of which 
had endured more than a century; he 
told of the adventures of Columbus in 
the discovery of the long-hidden conti- 
nent—how the prows of his ships were 
pointed to the West Indies, and the 
great land area reserved for the English 
and the settlers in search of a place to 
worship. Would God have allowed oth- 
er great countries to endure so long and 
this one “to go down in ruins in so 
short a period,” unless “we have 
disobeyed His laws more than any other 
nation?” He then assembled the evi- 
dence of national greatness. For one 


12 These four points appeared, in substance, 

a part of Simpson's first patriotic address 
after the outbreak of the war. Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, May 1, 1861. It is interest- 
ing to note that Henry Ward Beecher employed 
a similar analysis in a sermon delivered shortly 
after the beginning of the war. (The Liberator, 
April 26, 1861). 
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thing, the nation had severed church 
and state. Again, it was an “asylum for 
all the nations of the earth.” Its educa- 
tion was superior to that of any other 
nation, for it had not only taught the 
masses, but it had taken the mothers 
of the coming generation and fitted them 
to educate “a grand race of sovereigns.” 
It had opened the way for all to rise to 
highest offices: ‘““The humblest cabin- 
boy may lead our armies, and the poor 
hostler may sit in the Senate. Who has 
not heard of Henry Clay, the mill boy 
of the slashes [applause] and Jackson 
the child of poor Irish [ ap- 
plause] and some may have heard that 
even a rail-splitter may become Presi- 
dent.’’!* 


paren ts 


At this point there were “tre- 
mendous applause and cheers.” 

The second and third propositions— 
that the nation might be divided into 
two confederacies or that the South 
might prevail—the bishop ridiculed. 
But he could find a series of Providences 
which assured him that God would bring 
out of the conflict a “Purer, 
grander, and more glorious than ever 
before.”” He saw the hand of God in the 
invention of new ‘ploughs, drilling ma 


nation 


chines, reapers, all designed to husband 
labor; he saw God in the building of 
the railroads so that the West was able 
in the hour of crisis to send its produce 
to the Eastern cities; he saw God in the 
simple matter of the sewing machine, in 
the discovery of the electric telegraph, 
in the starving of the poor in England 
at the time when they sympathized with 
the rebellion; he saw God in the send- 
ing of food by the North in “beautiful 
fulfillment of the Scriptures,” “If 
hunger, feed him.” He 
cited the providential migration from 


thine enemy 


13 Lincoln was in the audience when the bish- 
op presented the address in Washington. The 
reference to the rail-splitter caused “consider- 
able merriment” in which the President “heart- 
ily participated.” Washington Daily National 
Intelligencer, Jan. 2, a 


England, twenty years before, of a young 
engineer ‘“‘with strange notions in his 
head about running vessels with hot air 
engines, and about iron-clad monitors,” 
and he told with some detail the story 
of the providential acquisition of Cali- 
fornia and the discovery of gold and 
silver. 

He paid tribute to the heroes of the 
war, calling their names, one by one, 
citing in short epigrammatic phrases the 
deeds of each. “I used to pray,” he said, 
“for a General Jackson and heard others 
praying for the same. I heard them of- 
ten say, Oh for a man with independent 
purpose such as Old Hickory was when 
he fought the battle of New Orleans. .. . 
But I have ceased to say so. The prayer 
The 


cheering 


has been Granted.” homely pun 


brought ‘tremendous 


from 
the audience. 


The speaker praised the advances 
made against slavery, paid brief tribute 
to the Negroes for the part they had 
played in the conflict and then conclud- 
ed with a dramatic peroration—an apos- 
trophe to the flag. Taking up a “war- 
torn, shot-riddled flag, which was greeted 
with tremendous cheers,” he advanced 
a step toward the audience and said: 

Your 


been at 


55th Regiment carried this flag: it has 


Newbern, and at South Mountain and 
Antietam. The blocd of our brave boys is upon 
it, the bullets of Rebels have gone through and 
through it, but yet it is the same old flag [most 
enthusiastic applause; the audience rising and 
giving these [sic] rousing cheers for the flag]. 
Our fathers followed that expect our 
children and our children’s children will follow 
it; there is nothing on earth like it for beauty! 
[Long and 


flag: we 


loud cheering.}] Long may _ those 
stars shine! Just now there are clouds upon it 
and mists gathering around it but the stars are 
coming out and others are joining them, and 
they brighter, 


until the last star 


grow and so may they shine 
falls in the heavens, and the 
great angel swears that time shall be no longer! 
[Great cheering and 


and hurrahing.] 


waving of handkerchiefs 
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But little idea of the emotional im- 
pact of the address can be gained by a 
summary of the arguments. The report 
published in the Tribune, although two 
columns long, represents but a third or 
fourth of what the speaker had to say. 
Some of the illustrations, the narrations 
of personal experience, and some of the 
apostrophes to the nation’s achieve- 
ments were reduced in the written re- 
port to one or two line summaries, or at 
best a paragraph, and so were stripped 
of the detail and color which the speaker 
undoubtedly gave them. Likewise, the 
printed page carried nothing of the im- 
passioned delivery—the rapid rate of 
speech, the intense conviction, the high 
yet melodic voice, the recurring inflec- 
tional rhythm. 

Simpson’s friends regarded the speech 
as of great significance to the cause of 
the Union, for as he “travelled from city 
to city, from town to town, from East to 
West, and from west again,” he 
“wrought the people up to the tension 
of his own enthusiasm.”'* The speaker 
dealt with the critical issues of the day 
—the peace effort, the fortunes of war, 
the weariness of the people, the nation’s 
finances, the government's leadership; 
and by playing upon the themes of prov- 
idence and progress he struck a great 
chord of faith and triumph in the hearts 
of the people. The carefully outlined 
argument, the wealth of historical allu- 
sion and illustration gave restraint and 
dignity to an otherwise emotionally 
charged presentation. The audience, 
committed as it was to the speaker's 
basic premises, and steeped in the pas- 
sions of war, accepted the flag-waving 
uncritically, and gave assent without 
embarrassment to the pre-empting of 
God and to the exaggerated claims for 
the destiny of the American people. 


14 Crooks, op. cit., p. 377, and others make 


such claims. 


This was no time for a Webster to dis- 
dain the evidences of material pro- 
gress'* or a Channing to assert the 
necessity for an “antagonistic” principle 
of spiritual progress.*° The people, in- 
secure and afraid, cried out for reassur- 
ance. Not until two years later were 
even the critics ready to say that the 
address, in its revised form, although 
“subMme,” was “a little rose-colored,’’?* 
given over, perhaps, to too much “in- 
struction in self-glorification.”'* 

However well adapted it was to the 
events of the day and to the audience, 
it succeeded in touching only a small 
percentage of the whole nation. No 
evidence remains to show that the Bish- 
op, in 1864, delivered the speech more 
than four or five times. In the mean- 
while, Atlanta fell to Sherman and Lin- 
coln was given the military victory which 
he needed. The peace negotiations came 
to naught, the Republicans abandoned 
their plans for a new convention, ad- 
justments were made in the Cabinet, 
and the disgruntled party leaders found 
it expedient to support the President. 
Into this Olympus of gigantic, ruling 
forces, which so casually brushed aside 
the whims and calculations of men, a 
patriotic address delivered a half-dozen 
times would seem of no great conse- 
quence. Like many another public ad- 
dress it must be remembered for its 
“eloquence,” for its moving effect upon 
the hearers, for the honor it brought 
upon the orator, but not for its far- 
reaching results in the affairs of men. 

Bishop Simpson's fellow Methodists, 
proud as they were of his achievements 

15 Cf. Daniel Webster's address, “First Set- 
tlement of New England,” The Writings and 
Speeches of Daniel Webster, National Edition 
(Boston, 1903), I, 181-226. 

16 Cf. William Ellery Channing’s sermon, 
“Spiritual Freedom,” The Works of William E. 
Channing (Boston, 1893), pp. 172-186. 

17 Boston Post, November 22, 1867. 


18 Boston Daily Advertiser, November 22, 
1867. : 
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on the platform, were somewhat scorn- 
ful of those who praised his public 
heard him 
preach.'° Many of his great triumphs 
came in the pulpit. 


address without having 
There he spoke 
“with extraordinary pathos and pow- 
er, ’?° and “thousands hung on his lips, 
unwilling to lose a single syllable, or 
sprang to their feet and shouted over 
the triumphs of the holy 
Everywhere the bishop went the crowded 
halls and chapels spoke of his favor with 
the people.*? 

Of Bishop Simpson’s sermons, the 
presentation of none was attended with 
more extravagant response than the 
Victory of Faith.2* The theme, much like 
that of his other popular sermons, dealt 
with the “power in the invisible,” or 
the courage to be 


cause.’’21 


derived from the 
knowledge of Providence. He spoke of 
the “victory that overcometh the world, 


even our faith.’’24 Faith was “the view 


of the distant that steadies against the 


9 


whirl of the present.’’*> It was for the 
educator, “not teaching the number and 
forms of letters, or the marks upon a 
book,” but “the companionship of the 
great and good and wise in distant 
lands and distant ages.” It was the 
widening of the circle of thoughts until 
a man grew “greater and _ stronger.” 
Faith for the statesman was seeing “the 
tops of far-off thoughts which common 


19 Zion’s Herald, Jan. 25, 1865, reporting the 
“Future of the Country” as “a splendid success” 
but “a great deal below the Bishop’s Highest 
Ss 

20 New York Christian Advocate and Journal, 
April 11, 1861. 

21 Bishop [Charles H.] Fowler, “Funeral Ad- 
dress,” ibid., July 3, 1884. 

22 The Methodist, September 19, 1868; Bis- 
hop Matthew Simpson Papers, Scrapbook, news- 
paper clipping, n.d. [hereafter the Simpson 
collection is referred to as Simpson MSS]; The 
Methodist, July 17, 1869; “Tributes from Our 
Bishops,” Zion’s Herald, 89:714, June 7, 1911. 

23 Crooks, op. cit., p. 205. 

247 John, 5:1. 

25 Crooks, George R., ed., Sermons by Bishop 
Simpson (New York, 1885), pp. 193-205. Refer- 
ences to the sermon are from this source. 


men never saw,” for the Christian “a 
peace that cheers and strengthens,” a 
victory over sin and the “dominion of 
passions,” a joyous triumph over death 
and the grave. 

These thoughts he embellished with 
illustrations of a sailor boy “sent, in a 
storm, up the mast 
swinging cordage .. . 


amidst the 
”, a student sitting 
“in the corner of a hearth while the 
pine knots are blazing .. .” but in his 
thoughts “crossing the Granicus with 
Alexander . climbing the Alps with 
Napoleon driving into the depths 
of Russia with Charles XII. .” He 
described the poet 
on a mountain-side as the morning beams are 
just beginning to tinge the heavens, and as the 
light chases away the shadows; his eye notes 
every changing hue, traces the little streams 
which like silver lines mark the mountain-side, 
now in perfect stillness, and then leaping and 
laughing in their rapid descent. 


He related the struggle of the scientist 


see 


whose friends said to him, “ ‘Why pris- 
on yourself in your study? come where 
beauty smiles and wit sparkles’; but he 
was deaf to their 


spent his hours looking 


solicitations.” He 
“away out into 
the heavens [where] he had seen some 
planetary disturbance; he pursued in- 
vestigations, resolved formulas. At length 
he was able to say ““There is a new 
world and I have found it.’ . . .He had 
faith in the distant; in the immutability 


see 


of the laws of science; and for that faith 
he rejected the pleasures of a moment.” 

Frances E. Willard, prejudiced no 
doubt by her long acquaintance with 
the Simpson family, heard him preach 
this sermon at the Des Plaines Camp- 
meeting, near Evanston, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. 
preachers,” she said, “Beecher, Talmage, 


“I have heard great 


Spurgeon in England, Pere Nyacynthe 
in France, but, to my thought, no flight 
was ever so steady, so sustained, so lofty, 
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as that of Bishop Simpson on _ that 
memorable day. . . .”’° 


Eight thousand people were present 
on that occasion. Two of the number, 
arriving too late to find seats in the 
huge auditorium, retreated to the minis- 
ters’ board tent, which was just to the 
rear of the speaker’s stand. There, al- 
though they could not see, they could 
listen through the cracks between the 
boards. When the text was announced, 
one of the two men, a professor at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, “threw himself 
back on the couch in disappointment 
and vexation.”” He had heard the ser- 
mon before and now had come to the 
camp “to listen to a twice-told tale.” 
But only a few sentences had been spok- 
en before the “stern” professor “rose to 
a sitting posture; a moment later he 
sprang to his feet, and stood, tense and 
strained in his eagerness to catch every 
word through the screen of boards... .” 
He stood thus for an hour and a half, 
braced against the bunk, “tears often 
trickling down his cheeks unregarded 

. occasionally catching his breath in 
the intense excitement. . . .’’27 


Two accounts remain of presentations 
in New England, both of them probably 
referring to the same occasion.** He 
was called upon on Sunday morning to 
preach at one of the annual conferences 
over which he was presiding. The large 
church was crowded and many were 
compelled to stand*® A ‘love-feast’, pre- 
ceding the sermon, gave many an oppor- 
tunity to ‘testify’, so that the “mental 
condition of most of the vast audience 


26 Willard, Frances E., A Classic Town: The 
Story of Evanston by ‘An Old Timer’ (Chicago, 
1892), pp. 266-267. 

27 King, Joseph E., “Personal Reminiscences 
of Bishops Scott, Ames, and Simpson,” The 
Christian Advocate, 81 (Aug., 1906), 1249-1251. 

28‘*A Great Modern Preacher,” Andover Re- 
view, 2 (Aug., 1884), 186-193. James M. Buckley, 
“Editorial Letter: Bishop Simpson,” The Chris- 
tian Advocate, 86 (June 15, 1911), 791. 

29 Buckley, loc. cit. 


~ 


was ... that of eager expectancy and 
deep spiritual preparation.”*° 

Both accounts agree on the particular 
which was so often observed in Simp- 
son’s preaching. For the first fifteen 
minutes a stranger might have exper- 
ienced disappointment. 
He had . . . the languid and exhausted look of 
a hard-worked man. His height and gently 
stooping figure suggested a kind of scholar-like 
awkwardness. . . . The voice began in a thin, 
husky, nasal, high-pitched, and an almost feeble 
tone, uncertain in its fibre, and unimpressive 
in its general effect... . . As he gradually worked 
himself into the heart of his subject, as feeling 
gathered, and he became increasingly sensitive 
to the subtle, sympathetic influence proceeding 
from the audience, his quavering tenor voice 
grew penetrating, resonant, sympathetic, and 
impassioned; the stooping figure became erect; 
expressive gesture was no longer restrained; the 
dull eyes were kindled into a blaze by the long 
pent-up fire within; his thoughts seemed to 
play over his face like a luminously radiating 
atmosphere, and, unconsciously, one felt the 
force of the shrewd description of a famous 
preacher, ‘the ugly man who becomes beautiful 
when he speaks. . . .31 


The climax of the sermon came in a 
“daring allegory,” the effect of which was 
“electric.” ‘Hundreds shouted, clapped 
their hands; some rose to their feet; 
strong men and women wept and 
laughed at once. .. . It was preaching 
to a full orchestra with the Hallelujah 
Chorus.””*? 

The allegory was a response to the 
objection of some people that religion 
was “one of the things of the past... .” 
But what had the skeptic to offer in the 
place of faith? 

“The genius of infidelity comes near 
me and offers me her hand,” he began 
in his graphic, pictorial fashion. 

I cheerfully take it. She leads me through this 
earth, shows me its blooming flowers, and calls 


them by name, takes me through the forests 
and shows me the gigantic trees, roams with 


30“A Great Modern Preacher,” loc. cit. 
31 Loc. cit.; Crooks, The Life of Bishop Mat- 
thew Simpson, op. cit., p. 224. 


32 Loc. cit.; Crooks, op. cit., p. 225. 
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me through the animal kingdom and points out 
to me the exquisite adaptations of every part of 
nature, and I learn it all with joy from her 
lips; passes with me through society, explains 
its customs, its history, teaches me its languages, 
and I learn them all. She digs into the 
earth and reveals to me the rocks in their order 
of superposition, what the fossils teach of old 
catastrophes, and of wonderful ages; mounts 
with me into the heavens, opens to me the solar 
system so harmoniously and beautifully arrang- 
ed; carries me beyond that system to number- 
less other systems whose suns are but the fixed 
stars I see; I go with her to the nebulae and 
look at the that 


away to the clouds 


vast worlds them; 
light just 


trembles on the verge of shade; away to the 


compose 
fleecy where 
suburbs of the universe, and when I have reach- 
ed the last star and have sat me down, I still 
pant for more. I look up into the face of my 
guide and say, ‘Is this all?’ And she asks ‘is not 
this enough?’ ‘Are there not beauties of earth 
and beauties of heaven enough to satisfy the 
longing soul? Is there not wisdom and power 
and skill so manifold, so conspicuous, every- 
where as to occupy the thought and fill the 
heart?’ Yet still, somehow, there is a void with- 
in. 

The genius of infidelity leaves me and the 
genius of Christianity comes to my side. She 
too takes me by the hand, and I go with her 
through the same earth, past the same flowers, 
the same rocks and forests and hills; takes me 
over the seats of the nations of the earth and 
teaches me the same languages; takes me 
through the domain of the sciences and adds 
teaches me 
the languages of earth, and adds one more, the 
language of heaven. She mounts with me to the 
skies; 1 drink in light from the same sun, pass 
to the same fixed stars, resolve the same neb- 
ulae, and away out again unto the last star 
where my former guide left me. 


one more, the science of salvation; 


And I gaze 
into the face of the genius of Christianity and 
ask, ‘Is this all?’ What a look of pity and love 
she casts upon me as she says, ‘Is this all? This 
is but the portico; it is but the threshold; it is 
And _ she 
puts the glass of faith in my hand, and I look 
through it, and away beyond the stars, away 


the entrance to the Father's house.’ 


beyond the multiplied systems, I see the great 
of God, 
things move—the great 


centre, the throne about which all 


central point of the 
universe. And as I look there is One upon the 
throne; he is my brother; and I look again, and 
my name is written on his hands; and I cry 


out with ecstasy: 


‘Before the throne my surety stands, 
My name is written on his hands.’ 
It is my title to a place in heaven; and there, 
when shall 


earth have passed and its events 


shall have closed, I shall have a home forever.?2 


III 
Many of the influences which made 
Simpson, the mature orator, are to be 
Born 
in the frontier town of Cadiz, Ohio, in 
1810, to devout Methodist parents, he 


found in his early environment. 


was reared in an atmosphere of piety 
and simple Western living. He came to 
know the stinging taunt of those who 
did not worship with him on “Piety 
likewise the 
comfort and strength which is derived 


Avenue,’ and he knew 
from the solidarity of a minority group. 
He listened to the stories of the circuit 
riders, he learned to read the Bible at 
the family “altar,” he was converted at 
a camp-meeting, taught Sunday school 
and was licensed to preach at the Cadiz 
meeting house.** He was not, however, 
of the old West. During his growth from 
infancy to manhood, Ohio changed from 
a frontier territory to a well settled com- 
munity whose population exceeded that 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut com- 
bined.** Young Simpson, steeped in the 
tradition of saddlebags, spent but three 
months on the thereafter he 
found his career in the city station, the 
college classroom, at the editor’s desk, 
and in the bishop's office. Early in his 
youth, influenced by his Uncle Matthew 
Simpson, who was a member of the Ohio 
legislature and a teacher of great ability, 


circuit; 


the young man demonstrated a keen 
interest and unusual ability in the 
sciences and classical languages. After 


a term at his denomination’s Madison 


College he returned to Cadiz, studied 

33 Crooks, loc. cit. 

34 Autobiography, and 
cit., passim. 

35 Turner, Frederick Jackson, Rise of the New 
West, 1819-1829. A. B. Hart, ed., The American 
Nation: A History (New York, 1906), XIV, 70-71. 


Journal, Crooks, op. 
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medicine and was licensed to practice. 

Not all of the young medical student's 
time, however, was devoted to prepara- 
tion for his profession. Essays, stories, 
and verse which are still extant reveal 
an interest varying from science and 
literature to village life, romance, and 
religion. Most of these writings were 
prepared for the “Juvenile Literary So- 
ciety” which was “composed of a few 
young |men]| of the town of Cadiz.” 
Occasionally an essay was published in 
the local newspaper.** 

The compositions—important for their 
revelation both of the young man’s study 
and thinking habits and of his latent 
skill in language—are in turn erudite, 
clever, penetrating, melodramatic, and 
pious. An essay on style, which gives 
some clue to studies having a special 
bearing on his pulpit career, argues that, 
as politeness and good manners make a 
man attractive and popular, so good 
style makes matter more readable; in 
fact, without good style the writing may 
“lie neglected and forgotten, to slumber 
in the archives of oblivion. . . .” The 
goal is to be “sententious and not ob- 
scure, explicit & not prolix, pointed 
& not inelegant, polished & not spirit- 
less, sublime & not turgid, familiar 
& not vulgar.” To achieve this end, 
three exercises are necessary: a study of 
the principles of language, a “careful 
perusal of those eminent authors whose 
style is considered the model,” and prac- 
tice. The latter is especially important, 
for there are always critics to attack the 
best of writers, and no matter how fine- 
ly polished their work, there will be 
errors which “the glasses of Jealousy 
will magnify and distort beyond des- 
cription.””*7 

Young Simpson's own style is_ fre- 
quently grandiose and embellished by 


36 Crooks, op. cit., p. 28. 
37 Simpson MSS, Essay titled “On Style.” 


figures calculated to “excite an interest 
which could never be produced by an 
unornamented narration.’”** Thus he 
writes to the young literati of the front- 
ier: “Perhaps you may remember the 
beauty of the evening, how the moon’s 
pale beams quivered through the noc- 
turnal atmosphere & the stars disappear- 
ing to add variety and beauty to the 
scenery. . . . Virgil happily expresses the 
stillness which prevails on such occasions 
by saying, ‘Omnia Noctis crant,’ [ which, 
feeling the need, the young writer trans- 
lates| All was night.”** In another es- 
sav, indulging in the fulsome rhetoric of 
youth, he describes an ambitious but 
unsuccessful writer as being “Chained 
with the adamantine hands of affection 
to the wheelbarrow of matrimonial 
life.’**° 

Because of the succession of strange 
events which he called “Providence” (the 
granting, without any apparent effort 
on his part, of both a local and a con- 
ference license to preach and an arrange- 
ment whereby he could remain at home 
for a year and preach) he closed his 
physician's office after a year of practice 
and entered the ministry. Most of his 
preaching places were small meeting 
houses, built in the villages or on a 
Methodist brother’s farm, but now and 
then he met his congregation in a home, 
and on one occasion, the “congregation 
being very large,” he preached to them 
out of doors and “had considerable lib- 
erty.”""* We have no descriptive frag- 
ment of this early preaching, save his 
own testimony that, like his fathers, he 


preached only for results, believing that, 


38 Loc. cit. 

39 Jbid. Fragment of an essay for the literary 
society. 

10 [bid. The essay bears no title. 

41 Crooks, op. cit., p. 96. Simpson’s Journal, 
April 20, 1834. 
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at the peril of his soul, he must get men 
converted.*? 

At the beginning of his third year, 
when he was sent to Pittsburgh, he wrote 
down an account of his study program. 
In the manner approved by John Wes- 
ley, he arose at an early hour, from four 
to five o'clock, studied Biblical and the- 
ological matters until ten o'clock, and 
then busied himself with calling on the 
people. He read his Hebrew Bible and 
Greek testament “in 
listed texts which he 


regular order,” 
felt suitable for 
sermons, arranged with the other minis- 
ters for all of them to choose a text each 
day, write out a “skeleton” and make 
comparisons. He found time to do some 
“general readings” in theology, mental 
philosophy, and natural science—of 
which he was “passionately fond.” He 
referred in his diary to ‘‘Locke’s Essay,” 
and the Imperial Magazine, and in a 
small notebook still among his manu- 
scripts of the period, are a few jottings 
on the Life of Whitefield. The remain- 
ing notes show that the young preacher 
carefully arranged his ideas in topical 
sequence, sometimes marking each of 
the major divisions with Roman or Ara- 
bic numerals, occasionally using capital- 
ized words in the key position. The out- 
line of a lecture or sermon, ‘““A Word to 
a Drinker,” has a simple listing of 
eleven points, without any setting apart 
(as he was inclined to do in later years) , 
of the introduction and conclusion from 
the body of the speech. The points are 
direct and blunt, clearly designed to 
make the intemperate see themselves in 
a most unfavorable light, and conse- 
quently, to act. 

1. Where are you going? 

2. Do you not believe there is poison 

in the glass? 
3. Look, first, at your companions. 


42 Ibid., pp. 162-3. 


Simpson’s Autobiograph- 
ical Narrative. 


4. Look at your property. 
Look at your money. 


» Ur 


6. Look at your wife. 
Look at your children. 
Look at yourself. 


oo =I 


g. Look at your poor soul. 

10. Do you ask, what shall I do? 

11. Do you answer ‘I would so If was 
only able’ [stop from this moment]. 
You are able 

strength.*® 


through Divine 
Probably more typical of his preaching 
is an outline on fasting with main divi- 
Nature of, Design of, Precepts 
for, Examples of, Duration, Manner. 


sions: 


The first of these points he devoted to 


definition, an introductory technique 


which, with some modifications, he 


used throughout his preaching career. 
The second item was given over to a 
number of arguments for fasting: 

1. It makes us feel our own helplessness 
apart from the blessings of God . . . end. This 
We feel 
jth. The uneasi- 
ness which we experience causes us to reflect 
seriously & devoutly. . . .44 


leads us to think of our souls .. . 3. 


thankful for earthly food .. . 


The next three points, Precepts for, Ex- 
amples, Duration, he developed by cit- 
ing scriptural passages and telling the 
Biblical stories of Job, Elijah, Moses, 
Brief remain 
show that he enlarged simple themes of 


and Jesus. notes which 


this sort with a blunt urgency, a naive 
directness. Speaking on the topic “Time 
shall be no longer,’ he said to his con- 
gregation: 

Are we prepared? Remember time shall soon 
be no longer—This year is nearly gone and 
with it have fled many hopes & joys. Should 
this year close your life how would it be with 
you? God may soon say to you Time shall be 
no longer. Thou fool this night shall thy soul 
be required of thee. The lady dying at her 
toilette—Sargent fell in the pulpit. Where will 

43Simpson MSS. The sermon is not dated, 
but is included in a collection of outlines for 
1834. It is entitled, ““A Word to a Drinker.” 

44 Ibid. This outline, dated November 14, 
1834, is entitled “Fasting.” 
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you be in another year, some here, some abroad, 
some sick, some dying, some in heaven, some in 
hell—1 every second, then in 2 hours 24/60/1440. 
2880 have died since we came here. Hundreds 
have fallen while [I] have been exhorting, 
listen to their voices, one cries Glory to God— 
another. . . Oh God I can’t die—I won't die & 
dies with the words in his mouth. Oh! Sinner 


Time shall be no more ... now you may re- 


pent, now you may be saved. Oh! be saved 
tonight.45 


Coupled with the dramatic earnestness 
of the young prophet, and the “impet- 
uous rush” of his speech—when he was 
in “a high state of excitement” the foam 
often flew out of his mouth**—these 
words may have aroused the simple peo- 
ple in his congregation to the anguish 
of self-scourging. 

After four years of preaching, he be- 
came an instructor in science at Alle- 
gheny College in Pennsylvania. The 
instructorship gave him an unusual op- 
portunity to advance himself in his own 
studies. Upon arrival at the college, he 
found that he was to teach not only 
science and mathematics, including navi- 
gation and surveying, but that he would 
be charged occasionally with instruction 
in languages. At one time he noted in 
his diary that he was daily hearing 
classes in French, German, and Latin, 
as well as natural science, and that for 
his own benefit he had recommenced 
studying Hebrew.*? Although he taught 
six classes in six hours, his teaching day 
to him was short, and he had many 
hours to explore the rich resources: of 
one of the best library collections in the 
United States.** His years in the pro- 


45 Ibid. n.d. The outline is entitled “Time 
shall be no longer.” 

46 Crooks, op. cit., p. 91. The testimony was 
supplied by Mrs. Simpson. 

47 Simpson MSS, Journal, January 11, 1838. 

48 The library, secured through the efforts of 
the first president of the college, Rev. Timothy 
Alden, contained a part or all of the collections 
of Dr. William Bentley of Salem, Mass., of 
Isaiah Thomas, founder and first president of 
the American Antiquarian Society, and of Judge 
James Winthrop of Cambridge, Mass. Thomas 


fessorship here advanced him more than 
any of the students,’ one of the mem- 
bers of the faculty said of him, many 
years later.*” His notebooks of the pe- 
riod reflect careful and studied reading 
of Origen, of Sale’s Koran, of Josiah 
Priest's American Antiquities and Dis- 
coveries in the West. He made careful 
abstracts of Calvin's Institutes, with cita- 
tions from his commentaries and _ ser- 
mons, readings from John Whitefield, 
Jonathan Edwards, and Lyman Beech- 
er.°° He also collected scrapbooks with 
clippings pasted under such titles as 
“medical scraps,” “botany,” “chemistry,” 
“mineralogy,” ‘geology,’ “geography,” 
“astronomy,” “ornithology,” “zoology,” 
“biography,” “theological,” “classical an- 
cient,” “classical modern,” ‘““mechanical,” 
“theological anecdotes,’ “wit and_re- 
partee.*? In his autobiographical nar- 
rative written years later, Bishop Simp- 
son recalled that the library had “a 
collection of the church fathers in Greek 
and Latin, which I prized highly and 
carefully read.”*? 

\fter two years at Allegheny, Simpson 
was elected to the presidency of Indiana 
Asbury (DePauw) University in 1839. 
Indianans at first looked with disfavor 
upon the tall, stooped, and unattractive 
youth of twenty-nine years who had 
been selected to head their newly estab- 
lished educational institution, but he 
soon won their favor by two addresses. 
The. first, delivered at the annual con- 
ference of 1839, was a celebration of 
one hundred years of Methodism. All 
of his own identification with the group 


Jefferson, in congratulating Alden on his acqui- 
sitions, wrote of Winthrop’s donation: “I had 
not expected there was such a private collection 
in the U. S.” Haskins, Charles H., and Hull, 
William I., A History of Higher Education in 
Pennsylvania (Washington, D. C., 1902), pp. 8- 
10. 

49 Crooks, op. cit., p. 130. 

50 Simpson MSS. 

51 Ibid. 

52 Crooks, op. cit., p. 130. 
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and its hardships was poured into the 
address. lan- 
guage, his vivid pictures of the struggle 
of the early fathers, and his recital of 
the growing triumphs of the church won 
for him the devotion of Indiana Meth- 


His impetuous flow of 


odists and a reputation for eloquence."* 
It marked, too, the statement of a theme 
which was ever recurrent in his preach- 
ing. 

His second great triumph came nearly 
a year later at the dedication of Indiana 
Asbury University. Steeped in the tenets 


of Locke’s Human 


famous Essay on 
Understanding, the young president set 
forth in his address the premise that 
“man is the creature of education,” and 
then proceeded to justify higher educa- 
tion because of its influence in molding 
the character of man and society. Ardent 
as was his love for Methodism, Simp- 
son on this occasion rose above denomi- 
national pride and glory. His flights of 
eloquence and praise were for his coun- 
try and his state, not for his denomina- 
tion. Religion he mentioned, but it was 
learning that he eulogized. Dominant 
in his thinking and speaking, however, 
was the thesis which he had earlier es- 
poused, that to learn is to know God. 
Man, he said, was made in the image of 
God, and he differed from animals not 
in that he was purer, but that he was 
wiser.°4 

Simpson talked for nearly two hours 
with what must have seemed to his fron- 
tier audience an unusual display of eru- 
dition, convincing premise, and _ lively 
illustration. Young Henry Ward Beech- 
er, who was one of the speakers at the 
that there 


a copy sent to every family in Indiana; 


ceremonies, said should be 


53 Crooks, op. cit., pp. 135, 148; Simpson MSS, 
Simpson to Uncle Matthew Simpson, Dec. 27, 
1840. 

54 [bid., pp. 474-504. The address is reprinted 
in its entirety. It is also available in pamphlet 
form. 


the Board of ‘Trustees directed the 
printing of one thousand copies, and 
Edward R. the Board 
members, declared, “By the help of God 


we will 


Ames, one ol 


scatter it to every nook and 


corner of the State.’®° 


IV 
Popularity in the pulpit, together with 
other abilities, brought to Simpson hon- 
ors both of 


and These 


honors, in turn, provided him a wider 


church state. 
opportunity to exercise his platform and 
pulpit leadership. Although he was not 
an active participant in politics, he was 
accused by Henry Ward Beecher and 
suspected by some of his own fellow 
churchmen of being strongly influential 
in the defeat of Governor Bigger in the 
Indiana On ques- 
tions of the day he did not, however, 
take any open stand until his election 
to the editorship of the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate in 1848. The Compromise 


election of 1843.°° 


measures of 1850, particulariy the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill, the California Admission 
Act, and the boundary dispute between 
Texas and New Mexico, drew his fire, 
and gained for him letters of commen- 
dation from Thomas Hart Benton, Sal 
mon P. Chase, and other political figures 
of the day who saw an opportunity to 
rally the Methodists to their support.®? 
He defended, too, against strong oppo- 
sition, the right of the church to weigh 
the moral factors in political disputes. 
Many of his colleagues and most of his 
political opponents argued that the func- 
tion of the church was to 


save souls 


55 MSS, E. R. 
1840. 

56 MSS, L[ucian] Berry to Simpson, July 26 
1843; James Stryker to Simpson, June 16, 1843; 
Simpson to James Stryker, July 3, 
State Sentinel, Aug. 1, 1843. 

57 MSS, Autobiographical narrative; Western 
Christian Advocate, May 1, 1850; Crooks, op. 
cit., pp. 262-65, for reprint of Simpson’s editor- 
ial “The Union,” and pp. 269-70 for reprint 
of letter from Chase to Simpson, Apr. 26, 1850. 


Ames to Simpson, Sept. 18 


1843; Indiana 
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and to aid men in living the good lite, 
and not to get into politics. Simpson, 
in a line of argument which was im- 
portant to his later oratorical career, 
insisted that the Christian must do bat- 
tle for what was right, and that the right 
was inextricably bound up with public 
affairs, especially, he added, somewhat 
naively, when the interests of his church 
were interfered with in the South by po- 
litical authorities.** 

When in 1852 Simpson was elected 
bishop, one of his fellow church editors 
mourned the transfer of so clarion a 
voice from the free press to the neutral 
office of the episcopacy.*® For the first 
two quadrenniums as bishop he follow- 
ed the traditional pattern of his office, 
which he regarded as an administrative 
one, and remained silent on issues of 
church and state. However, with the 
nation as his circuit, he gained both in 
his abilities as a speaker and in his repu- 
tation for eloquence. He appeared often 
at anniversaries, rallies, and other special 
occasions of the church. With a display 
of catholicity, which one might not ex- 
pect to rise from his provincial environ- 
ment, he enlarged his basic theme to 
include not only celebration of the suc- 
cesses of Methodism but the unity of 
Christianity and the great need for the 
churches to work together for the doing 
of good. Unlike his predecessors in the 
episcopacy, he turned to the lecture plat- 
form where, with an impressive accumu- 
lation of facts, allusions, vivid illustra- 
tions, and keen-edged humor, he dis- 
avowed the claims of spiritualism and 
extolled the merits of the Bible. His 
ability as an orator brought a great 
many demands for his ‘““War Address.” 


Within his own denomination he was 


58 MSS, Wm. M. Daily to Simpson, Dec. 5, 
1850; Lfucian] W. Berry to Simpson, Dec. 3, 
1850; Western Christian Advocate, May 1, 1850. 

59 [Abel Stevens], “Bishop Ames,” The Na- 
tional Magazine, Oct., 1855, p. 387. 
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regarded not only as an eloquent speak- 
er but as a political figure of great in- 
fluence. As a personal friend of Presi- 
dent Lincoln (called upon by Mrs. 
Lincoln to deliver the funeral oration 
at Springfield) , he was said to have been 
influential in the writing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and a chief factor 
in the re-election of the president, both 
of which claims seem to be considerably 
overdrawn.*° The fact of the matter is 
that the existence of slavery in some of 
the border conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, North, made it im- 
politic for the chief officials to urge so 
precipitate an action. In one other re- 
spect, however, Simpson seems to have 
exercised considerable influence upon 
public officials, that is in the securing 
of political appointments for members 
and friends of his church.*: The cul- 


60 These claims have recently been advanced 
by Wilson, Clarence True, “Bishop Matthew 
Simpson, the Man Who Inspired the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,” Current History, Oct., 
1929. They were stated in part by Crooks, op. 
cit., p. 373, have been repeated by the outstand- 
ing authority on church history, Sweet, William 
Warren, in his The Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Civil War (Cincinnati, 1912), pp. 155- 
56, and by Sandburg, Carl, Abraham Lincoln: 
The War Years (New York, 1939), II, 588-589. 
However, the testimony collected by Crooks and 
Wilson is hopelessly confused as to dates, and 
is expressed without awareness of the fact that 
Simpson was in California during the critical 
summer of 1862 when he might have been in 
a position to advise Lincoln. He sailed from 
New York on June 1 (MSS, “Notes of Travel,” 
June 6, 1862) and did not return until October 
15, some three weeks after the preliminary an- 
nouncement of the Proclamation (The Metho- 
dist, Nov. 1, 1862). There are, however, enough 
independent sources to establish the probability 
that Simpson at one time or another talked 
with Lincoln about the matter. 

61 MSS, J. W. Marshall to Simpson, May 17, 
1861; Sfalmon] Chase to E. R. Ames, Apr. 6, 
1863; James Harlan to Simpson, June 20, 1861. 
In one instance the activity of the bishop re- 
sulted in a notable and prolonged quarrel with 
Montgomery Blair who, it was charged by some 
of Simpson's friends, insulted the bishop when 
he called at Blair’s office to inquire about the 
denominational affiliation of employees in the 
post office department. MSS, Montgomery Blair 
to Simpson, May go, 1867; Blair Family Collec- 
tion (Library of Congress) M[atthew] Simpson 
to Montgomery Blair, May 16, 1867, Jan. 14, 
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mination of his efforts in this direction 
came in the appointment of James Har- 
lan, Methodist minister and Republican 
Senator from Iowa, to Lincoln's Cabi- 
net.°? The growth of prestige on the 
platform and in the pulpit, as well as 
his expanding political influence, gave 
Simpson access to many of the leading 
citizens of the country. He was a warm 
friend of General Grant and President 
Hayes, both of whom were entertained 
in his home; he was acquainted with 
Garfield, and was entertained in the 
White House by Chester A. Arthur.®* 

In the Reconstruction of the South, 
Simpson’s intense desire to promote the 
interests of the Methodist 
Church led him to sympathize with the 
radical wing of the Republican Party. 
Although he was at first sympathetic 
toward Andrew Johnson, he developed 


Episcopal 


1868; Smith, William Ernest, The Francis Pres- 
ton Blair Family in Politics (New York, 1933), 
II, 368. Smith falsely accuses Simpson of having 
spread abroad a_ private conversation. Blair 
plainly states that Simpson was accompanied by 
“a party of friends,” but that he, Blair, was 
alone; see MSS, Montgomery Blair to Simpson, 
May 30, 1867. 

62 Harlan’s biographer ascribes this appoint- 
ment to the “personal” friendship which exist- 
ed between Lincoln and Harlan and points to 
the fact that Mary Harlan was often in the 
company of Lincoln’s son, Robert, whom she 
later married, and that Harlan was frequently 
in the cormpany of the Lincolns. See Brigham, 
Johnson, James Harlan (lowa City, Iowa, 1913), 
pp. 83, 185, 195-197. Simpson’s papers, how- 
ever, reveal that some of the Methodists were 
long plotting this particular achievement: MSS, 
J{ames] Mitchell to Simpson, Oct. 31, 1864; 
Jno. Evans to Simpson, Dec. 13, 1864; Jas. 
Mitchell to Simpson, Mar. 12, 1865. Cullom, 
Shelby M., Fifty Years of Public Service (Chi- 
cago, 1911), p. 134, U. S. Representative in Con- 
gress from Illinois, believed that it was Simp- 
son's influence “that secured the appointment of 
Senator Harlan of Iowa as Secretary of the In- 
terior.” 

63 Grant, for example, was present in Phila- 
delphia at the marriage of Simpson's daughter, 
and contributed a handsome gift in the form 
of a consulship at Antwerp. MSS, Simpson to 
Libby Simpson, Jan. 29, 1875. Simpson, enter- 
tained at a White House dinner by Arthur, 
was criticized by a rival religious paper for re- 
maining at the table when wine was served 
(from a newspaper clipping in Simpson's scrap- 
book). 


a strong antagonism for him, based part- 
ly upon the president’s insistence that 
the Northern church relinquish its hold 
the the Methodist 
Church, South, which had been seized 


upon property of 
during the war, and partly upon John- 
son’s unfriendly attitude toward James 
Harlan, John Evans (whom he removed 
from the governorship of Colorado Ter- 
ritory) and other of Simpson’s personal 
friends.** He succeeded in 1868, in forc- 
ing through the General Conference of 
the church a resolution designed to in- 
fluence Senator Willey of West Virginia, 
who was a Methodist, to vote for the im- 
peachment of Johnson.®* He was invited 
by the Republican Party to make a pub- 
lic address at the Wigwam just prior to 
the Convention, and after refusing was 
urged to make the Convention's opening 
prayer, a request to which he acceded. 
In non-Methodist church papers it was 
rumored that he would be the Secretary 
of State in Grant's cabinet. 

One consequence of the patriotic ad- 
dresses and the political power of Simp- 
son is clearly discernible. His increase 
of prestige led to a growing reputation 
as orator of both church and platform. 
His greatest pulpit triumphs came in 
the decade following the outbreak of 
the war. The most outstanding of these, 
“The Victory of Faith,” aroused men 
and women to emotional extravagance 
which caused even the Methodists with 


their tradition of revivalism, to exclaim 


64 Simpson at first believed that Johnson was 
probably Lincoln’s “superior in the determina- 
tion to crush every vestige of rebellion, and 
punish the leaders” (The Methodist, May 6, 
1865, reporting Simpson’s address to the New 
York Conference). Simpson expressed surprise 
when he learned that Johnson “wishes us to 
give up the Nashville ch[apel],” (Simpson 
MSS, Journal, June 12, 1865). 

65 Journal of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Held in Chicago, 
Ill., 1868 (New York, 1868), pp. 147, 152. 

66 Simpson MSS, Charles V. Dyer to Simp- 
son, May 16, 1868; Chicago Republican, May 
21, 1868; ibid., clipping in Scrapbook. 
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in wonder.** His very incomplete col- 
lection of papers for the winter of 1867- 
68 contains some fifty requests for lec- 
tures besides earnest pleas for sermons 
and dedications. Chiefly it was Meth- 
odist groups which importuned him to 
speak for them, but he received invita- 
tions also from social clubs, mechanics’ 
associations, the YMCA, the Army and 
Navy union, literary and lecture asso- 
ciations. He was even invited to address 
the Society of Inquiry and the Porter 
Rhetorical Society of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and Amherst sought him 
for the commencement oration.** Tri- 
umphs, indeed, were these invitations 
from aristocratic, Congregational New 
England to long discredited Western 
Methodism! 

Once having broken from the tradi- 
tional neutrality of the episcopal office, 
Simpson, in the fifteen years from 1865 
to 1880, lectured frequently on public 
affairs with topics ranging from Napol- 
eon and Bismarck to Women’s Suffrage. 
An even more significant departure from 
the neutral character of his office came 
in his successful support of an impor- 
tant and bitterly opposed ecclesiastical 
reform, the seating of lay delegates in 
the General Conference.®® 


V 

After Simpson’s death, a young man 
who had never felt the peculiar, thrill- 
ing shock and power of his oratory 
wrote, “These addresses must have 
sounded better than they read. . . 


Pers 
70 


67 Willard, Frances E., op. cit., pp. 266-267; 
“A Great Modern Preacher,” Andover Réview, 
Aug., 1884; Buckley, James M., “Editorial Let- 
ter: Bishop Simpson,” The Christian Advocate, 
June 15, 1911. 

68 Simpson MSS, H. F. C. Nichols to Simp- 
son, Jan. 22, 1864; O. P. Sprague to Simpson, 
Jan. 22, 1866; George Harris to Simpson, Jan. 
15, 1866. 

69 Crooks, op. cit., pp. 407-428. 

70 Clipping of newspaper review of George R. 
Crooks, Life of Bishop Simpson, found in one 
of the Scrapbooks in the Simpson papers. 
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Yet it was not in his delivery, as the 
word is ordinarily considered, that he 
charmed and controlled an audience. 
He did not look nor sound like an ora- 
tor. Tall and spare of frame, with heavy, 
stooping shoulders—which suggested to 
some the scholar, to others a man who 
bore too great a share of the world’s 
burdens—long awkward arms, clothes 
which seemed never to fit, a forehead 
made low by the growth of light brown 
hair, a large and slightly aquiline nose, 
a sharp triangular face—he hardly pos- 
sessed the features and properties of an 
orator.*! 

On those occasions of his oratorical 
triumphs, after he had spoken a few 
minutes, his stooping shoulders seemed 
to become erect, his “whole frame of- 
ten trembled with the power of his ut- 
terances,’ the voice which had_ been 
shrill or indifferent began to vibrate like 
“the song of a silver trumpet,” his deep- 
set eves, “more violet than blue,” be- 
came “suffused with moisture,” or they 
“flashed and burned. . . .”” His speech be- 
came a “torrent of eloquence.” He had, 
too, a quality which modern psycholo- 


gists believe induces an emotional re- 





sponse from the hearers—a rhythm in 


his speech, “a certain indefinable, in- 


t= 
‘ 


describable singing whine.”’?? 
It was, however, the “spiritual” power, 


the “unction,” of the speaker—the ethos 


of the orator—which impressed men 


most. There was, they said of him, a 


‘gentle sweetness’** in his personality, 


71 Wood, E. M., Peerless Orator: the Rev. 
Matthew Simpson (Pittsburgh, 1909), p. 144. 
Wood was a contemporary of Simpson. 

72 Wood, loc. cit.; “Tributes from our Bish- 
ops,” Zion’s Herald, June 7, 1911; “Our De- 
parted Bishop,” Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal, Aug. 28, 1884; “Bishop Simpson's Centen- 
ary,” Zion’s Herald, June 7, 1911; Long Branch 
Daily News, Aug. 10, 1866; J. L. Crane, news- 
paper clipping, Simpson scrapbook, July 6, 
1855. 

73 Philadelphia Evening Item, June 19, 1884. 
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a “profound spiritual sympathy,”** and 
yet a contrasting “intensity,’** “a cer- 
tain awful joy of conviction.”*® His 


‘‘a moral element 





power, then, was a 
certain religiousness of feeling which 
begins with a subdued sympathy with 
the subject discussed, and rises higher 
and higher, and glowing still rising at 


last becomes rapt away in a sort of de- 


vout ecstasy. ...’77 The “power” thus 


generated in the speaker frequently 
rendered the people “wild with excite- 
ment” or moved audiences to “a 
ae 


short, a quality of self hypnosis which 


very 


frenzy of feeling. had, in 


spread contagion-like to his audience. 
Some of the more critical contempor- 


aries of Simpson, noting the infre- 


quency of tropes and the absence of 
epigrammatic statements, did not regard 


him as “eloquent.”*® But viewed in the 


light of adaptation to his audiences, 
his speech composition must be rated 


as highly effective. The people who 


listened to him were, for the most part, 


Methodists. Moreover, on many occa- 


sions a large percentage of them were 


74“Bishop Matthew Simpson, A Great Mod- 
ern Preacher,’ Andover Review, Aug., 1884, p. 
186. 

75 Pittsburgh 
1884. 

76 King, Joseph E., “Personal Reminiscences 
of Bishops Baker, Scott, Ames, and Simpson,” 
The Christian Advocate, Aug. 16, 1906. 

77 Simpson MSS, Scrapbook clipping [1860]. 

7s Moore, Bishop David H., “Bishop Simp- 
son,” Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, June 29, 
1gil. 

79 Simpson MSS, Scrapbook, newspaper re- 
view of Crooks’, Life of Bishep Matthew Simp- 
son, n.d.; ibid., newspaper clipping, n.d., writ- 
ten just after the General Conference of 1860 
(this writer says, “He is eloquent in spite of 
being no orator.”); “Funeral Services of Bishop 
Simpson,” Sermon by Bishop) Randolph S. 
Foster, Christian Advocate and Journal, July 3, 
1884. (Says Bishop Foster, “You were never 
struck with his rhetoric . . .”); MSS, clipping 
citing J. L. Crane (who said [his power] “does 
not show itself in . . . short, compact, lightning- 
like stroke and sudden imagery. . Very few 
of his sentences give evidence that he has press- 
ed long trains of thought into one burning 
point of sparkling brevity, which stand before 
your mind’s eye forever’). 


Christian Advocate, June 26 


and 
ferences who had gathered in their an- 
nual 


leaders of the local societies con- 


convention or who 


had 
together for a dedication or missionary 


come 


rally. ‘The audience situation, therefore, 
was frequently ripe for the formation 
of what McDougall calls the “psycho- 
logical crowd.”*® There was a high de- 
gree of mental homogeneity of those 
present, a sympathetic “likeminded- 
the 
common emotional experiences, common 


S 


ness,’*! induced on one hand by 
vocabulary, common economic and class 
status, and sharpened on the other by 
the criticisms of non-Methodist groups. 

Early in 


their Methodists 


were an uneducated, disposessed people, 


history, 


given to emotional expression, to violent 
outbursts, to crowd phenomena. As the 
movement began to grow and achieve 
permanence, it assumed a definite pat- 
tern of individual and group activity. 
Emotionalism the sanction 
of the supernatural, although certain re- 


was given 


straints were imposed as the denomina- 
tion began to grow conscious of itself 
Rather 


were set 


and jealous of its reputation. 
definite rituals and formulae 
up to induce the emotional experience. 
Each individual converted, 


must be “saved,” a process which ordi- 


must be 


narily involved a sense of guilt, a public 
confession, an emotional plea for for- 
giveness, and a triumphant testimony 
of “pardon.” Revivals and campmeet- 
ings were especially important for the 
securing of conversions, for the services 
feel- 
immediate 


were “calculated to arouse their 
ings, and induce . .. to 
action,’’*? 
By the time Simpson reached his ma- 
turity as a speaker, the old order of 
80 McDougall, William, The 
(New York, 1920), p. $4. 


Mind 


Group 


81 This term is from Giddings, Franklin 
Henry, /nductive Sociology (New York, 1901), 
pp. 136 ff. 

82 Porter, James, A Compendium of Meth- 


odism (New York, 1851), p. 472. 
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Methodism had changed somewhat. 
Men complained that the pulpit had 
lost its “power,” that singing had become 
“scientific . but much less spiritual,” 
that campmeetings, with their refresh- 
ment stands, facilities for fishing, and 
permanent cabins, had become picnic 
grounds.** Despite these and other evi- 
dences of a changing church, the great 
majority of the members had gone 
through the emotional experience of 
conversion. The standard of “‘spiritual- 
ity” still remained a “tenderness” of 
heart, an emotional response in a public 
meeting. Even so, preachers more often 
than not failed to fuse the mass of indi- 
viduals into a crowd, and the eloquent 
Simpson himself not infrequently fell 
short of his hearers’ expectations." 

The confidence which Simpson’s in- 
tensely earnest presentation inspired in 
the audience was confirmed by the con- 
tent of his sermons. He never resorted 
to Beecher’s technique of startling a 
congregation by the announcement of 
an unorthodox view, or the ridicule of 
an orthodox one.*® He at once gained 
the favor of his listeners by his adher- 
ence to the major themes of the Church. 


83“*Methodist Preaching,” The Methodist, 
July go, 1870; Herrick, H. N., and Sweet, Wil- 
liam Warren, A History of the North Indiana 
Conference (Indianapolis, 1917), p. 49, citing 
J. B. Finley in Western Christian Advocate, Jan. 
7, 1857; “Are They Camp-Meetings or Picnics,” 
The Methodist, July 24, 1869. 

84 Buckley, J. M., “The Golden Bowl Broken,” 
The Christian Advocate and Journal, June 26, 
1884. 

85 A striking example of the contrasting 
methods of these two great preachers occurs in 
their presentations at the San Francisco Opera 
House in 1878. Both were heralded as great 
preachers, both packed the auditorium, both 
received detailed comment from the Press. Said 
the reporter for the Morning Call (Sept. 2, 
1878), each “in his own way works a spell over 
his hearers—Beecher by his pleasantries and the 
cumulative force of his rhetoric and the sur- 
prises of his style; Bishop Simpson by his un- 
affected piety and the simple Anglo-Saxon 
words with which he builds up an argument 
and the intense earnestness with which he en- 
forces it.” The sermons, as reported, bring out 
sharply the differences in technique. 


‘ 


His underlying and motivating philoso- 
phy was a persistent belief in the pro- 
gress of humanity under the direction of 
divine providence. He spoke on “sin, 
atonement, salvation, the harmony of 
natural and revealed law, the final tri- 
umph_ of Christianity, and kindred 
Wee. as * Eee technological im- 
provement of the nineteenth century, 
the growth and progress of the American 
nation, the march of science, the theo- 
ries of the geologists, the doctrine of 
evolution, even critical scholarship of 
Biblical texts—all found a place in 
Simpson’s preaching; but all were pre- 
sented to the people—in the framework 
of providence and progress—in a way 
that they could make the adjustment to 
previously held concepts. “With him,” 
said a memorial written at the time of 
his death, “every discovered fact was 
tributary to Christ.”*’ The ideas of the 
bishop were rendered acceptable to the 
people, too, because of the frequent use 
of Biblical language, quotation, and il- 
lustration. 

Chief among Simpson’s stylistic de- 
vices was clarity, a quality which arose 
not so much from a precise use of words 
and phrases as from a readily discernible 
relationship of principles to particulars, 
of propositions to instances, of precepts 
to experience. “Every sermon should 
have illustrations,” he said to the Yale 
students. “They are like pictures to the 
eye which rivet attention, and help to 
fasien the truth in the memory.”** His 
own technique for the development of 
a sermon was simple. After an introduc- 
tory analysis he stated a series of funda- 
mental principles, each of which he de- 

86 Ridgaway, H. B., “Bishop Matthew Simp- 
son,” Methodist Quarterly Review, Jan., 1885, 
honda, Rev. Isaac J., A Tribute to the 
Memory of Bishop Matthew Simpson 
(Brooklyn, 1884), p. 15. 

88 Lectures on Preaching, Delivered before 


the Theological Department of Yale College 
(New York, 1879), p. 147- 








o 


veloped with a quantity of examples, 
and then applied to his audience. Na- 
ture testifies ‘to the minute supervision 
which he [God] exercises over the par- 
ticles of matter,” the bishop said in 
proof of his thesis that “God reigneth.” 
You may take the wing of the smallest insect, 
which has breath for but a day, and that wing, 
when inspected under the microscope, shows a 
wonderful network of filaments, of vessels and 
cords, arrangements to fit it for the purpose for 
which God designed it. may turn to the 
dust upor the leaf of the flower, and you shall 
find in that dust aimost a forest, with its fol- 
iage. God hath a beneath the face of 
this world to show man that all things visible 
are under his inspection, that he goes behind 
the curtain, and that it is as easy for the omnis- 
cient eye to behold what is not visible to the 
eye of man as to behold the 
worlds in space.89 


You 


world 


movements of 


As may be seen from this example, a 


reiteration of the principle, perhaps in 


more universal 


sense, often followed 
the statement of the particular. 

A second factor in his style was vivid- 
ness, a quality which he likewise obtain- 
ed through frequent use of examples. 
Often he used an analogy, the meaning 
of which was not immediately clear, 
but as he unfolded the details the audi- 
ence would suddenly perceive the ap- 
plication. This very principle of sus- 
pense and sudden insight served to 
heighten the emotional response. 

Sometimes the figure was common- 
place, but thrust in quickly and unex- 
pectedly, as in an address given at the 
dedication of the Philip Embury memor- 
ial. Embury had been instrumental in 
the building of the first Methodist 
chapel in New York. Restrictive laws 
of the colony forbade the erection of a 
church by a sect, so it was necessary, 
Simpson explained to his audience, to 
put in a fireplace 


so as to have the building resemble a dwelling. 
The first Methodist church was a house with a 


89 Crooks, Sermons by Bishop Matthew Simp- 
son, op. cit., p. 318. 
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fireplace in it. 
fire might be 
built. 


[Applause]. 
built, 
[Hearty shouts and amens]. 


\ place where a 
where a fire was 
And _ this 
fire has been burning ever since and the angels 
have fed the flame and infused energy. May 
every church have such a fire. [Amen, amen].9° 


and 


This was a kind of double-talk which 
Simpson’s congregation understood and 
enjoyed. The word “fire” was a cue for 
emotional excitement and response, and, 
coming as it did unexpectedly out of 
the narrative, it was more than a usual 
stimulant. 

Many of his illustrations, especially 
the more affecting ones, were cast in 
the form 
“vision.” 


known to rhetoricians as 
He told the narratives of the 
past as if they were happening in his 
presence, as if he were but describing 
the action which he saw. 
son audiences 


For this rea- 
thought of him as a 
painter of pictures, and critics spoke 
often of the intense dramatic action of 
his narratives. One example has been 
cited from his sermon, “The Victory of 
Faith.’’*? On another occasion a listen- 
er who heard him preach at Batavia, 
New York, in 1863, to five thousand 
people who were gathered in a tent, re- 
membered years afterward the singular 
effect of a climactic description. The 
observer wrote that 

His last flight was a description of the ascend- 
ing Savior. him in his last interview 
with his disciples, as he pronounced his parting 
benediction, and was wrapped from their senses 
by the light ineffable which mortals may not 
endure. Then he was pictured to faith, ascend- 
ing through the myriads of his retinue forming 
serried lines, reaching from Olivet to the gates 


We saw 


90“Memorial of Philip Embury,” Comp. by 
Harrington & Brownell (New York, 1888), p. 
35- 

91 Regarding the use of this device in ser- 
mons, Knight Dunlap says, “The most success- 
ful sermons are those which are made up of 
phrases which are entirely familiar to the audi- 
ence, and which have acquired the power to 
arouse certain types of religious feelings, often 
with little help of the ideational meaning 
which the language originally had.” Social 
Psychology (Baltimore, 1925), p. 116. 

92 Cf. pp. 9-13. 
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of the Eternal City. We heard his herald cry, 
‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift 
up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory 
shall come in.’ And from within we heard 
the response, ‘Who is the King of Glory?’ and 
the answer from the triumphal host, “The Lord, 
strong and mighty, the Lord, mighty in battle.’ 
The gates of ‘massy light’ are wide unfolded. 
Then came a description of the expectancy 
within and the joy without, so vivid, so real, 
that the scene is as fresh on my spirit now, as 
it was at that ecstatic hour. 

Now there was a halt and wonder as _ its 
meaning hushed every sound and arrested every 
motion; thus amid utter silence, the Savior lift- 
ed his mantle from his shoulders and reached it 
forth, while seraphim, and cherubim, and arch- 
angel spring eager to grasp it, but he waved 
them away and outward circled all that host. 
Then turning to the Conference, his face aglow 
with the iight he saw, his frame trembling with 
suppressed excitement, he described the mantle 
descending past the waiting throng, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Brethren it falls on us.’93 


The effect of the sudden exclamation 
was “overwhelming.” “The outburst 
shook the whole audience.’ 


He knew both the sorrow and the joy 
of the people. He knew the hardship of 
the frontier, the struggle for existence 
and for economic status; he understood 
the trials of a widowed mother. He had 
experienced the grief of a parent who 
has lost a child. He knew the inward 
pain of uncertainty, the doubt of one’s 
own ability; he remembered the heavy 
sense of guilt, the conviction of sin. But 
he knew, too, the emotional release of 
conversion, the triumph of religious ex- 
perience, the ecstasy of prayer and song, 
the victory of faith, projected though 
it might be into another world. Thus 
from his own experience he knew the 
heart of the people. He possessed also 
an unusual skill in selecting the details 
of his illustrations so that they reduced 
his audience to tears and sobs, or arous- 
ed them to a wild and noisy demonstra- 


93Simpson, op. cit., Scrapbook, newspaper 
clipping, Sermon at Batavia, New York, 1863. 
94 Loc. cit. 


tion.*”» These factors, then, help to ex- 
plain Simpson's effectiveness: delivery 
possessed of the fundamental qualities 
of conviction, impassioned earnestness, 
and a sincerity which was contagious; 
language which was simple and clear; 
content which was substantial and im- 
pressive; an overtone of emotion well 
attuned to the emotional natures of the 
people of his age. 
VI 

Matthew Simpson was regarded by 
his contemporaries, both in the Church 
and in public affairs, as one of the great- 
est platform men of his day. His plat- 
form career, however, was limited by 
his continuing insistence that affairs of 
the Church must precede service to 
country or public. Had he yielded to 
the demands made upon him by the lec- 
ture platform, he might have command- 
ed a more significant place in American 
history. Simpson utilized his platform 
and pulpit prestige both in Church and 
public affairs, but chiefly to forward 
the welfare of the Methodist Church, 
with the result that he secured a few 
political appointments for Methodist 
office seekers, and became an active sup- 
porter of the Radical program for re- 
construction of the South. In the Church 
his leadership achieved a much higher 
plane. He was an educator of merit, 
an editor of courage, and a bishop will- 
ing, even though somewhat reluctantly, 
to break traditions and enlarge the 
functions of his office to fit the needs of 
the hour. Remembered for his emotion- 
alism, he was nonetheless an expounder 
of the popular democratic and religious 
rationalizations of his day. He directed 


95 An excellent example is found in his ser- 
mon on “The Christian Ministry,” Crooks, 
George R., ed., Sermons by Bishop Simpson 
(New York, 1885), pp. 57-80. His vivid portrayal 
of the struggles of the Apostle Paul is a dra- 
matic story into which every minister might 
project himself. 
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his denomination in its movement away 
from the frontier. He repudiated the 
doctrines of mysticism and_ spiritual- 
ism, denounced ignorance, promoted 
education, supported the cause of 
science, and took the stump in behalf 
of the major ecclesiastical reform in his 
church—the introduction of lay dele- 
gates into the General Conference. 
The influences which made the ma- 
ture orator are to be found in his early 
environment: religious training at the 
hands of a devout mother and uncle, 
an attachment for the Church strength- 
ened by his early associations in the 
West and by an experience of “Conver- 
sion,” and an unusual classical and 
scientific education achieved through 
the influence of his uncle and his own 
native ability. The source of Simpson’s 
power is not to be found in his mastery 
of rhetorical devices, but rather in the 
intense conviction of his presentation, 
the unusual content of his sermons, the 


pictorial and affective nature of his de- 
velopmental matcrials, and his ability to 
identify himself with his predominantly 
Methodistic audience. 

The latter days of Bishop Simpson 
were marked by continued prominence 
in political circles, a great popularity 
on the lecture platform and in the pul- 
pit, and by an interest in the reform 
movements of his day. A few signal 
oratorical triumphs lighted up the last 
years of his life. The majority of these 
were from the pulpit, but the most out- 
standing was his address in Exeter Hall, 
London, in 1881, at the memorial ser- 
vices for President James A. Garfield.*° 

The bishop died in 1884 at Philadel- 
phia, just after he had made his final 
appearance at the General Conference 
of his Church. 

96 London Daily News, Sept. 26, 1881; Phila- 


delphia Inquirer, Sept. 26, 1881; London Times, 
Sept. 26, 1881. 








FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S INTERNATIONAL SPEECHES, 
1939-1941* 


EARNEST BRANDENBURG 
Washington University 


ana September 3, 1939, when 
England and France declared war 
on Germany, and December 7, 1941, 
when the Japanese attacked American 
naval and military installations in the 
Pacific—Franklin D. Roosevelt frequent- 
ly delivered addresses concerning inter- 
national affairs. During this two-year 
period, the United States successively 
moved through the steps from sympathy 
for the Allied cause (but a determina- 
tion to give no help that might lead to 
war itself) to a position unequivocally 
on the side of the opponents of the Axis. 
This study attempts to analyze and criti- 
cize seventeen speeches of the President 
which were chiefly concerned with in- 
ternational affairs. 


THE OCCASION 

Period of Neutrality 

The interval from the outbreak of 
World War II (September 3, 1939) un- 
til the beginning of the summer of 1940 
was the period of neutrality. The Presi- 
dent spoke to the American people, 
September 3, 1939, to make clear this 
nation’s position with Europe at war. 
After calling a special session of Con- 
gress, he appeared before the legislators 


(September 21) to urge repeal of the 


*This paper is based upon a dissertation, “An 
Analysis and Criticism of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s Speeches on International Affairs Deliv- 
ered between September 3, 1939, and December 
7, 1941,” submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy at the State University of Iowa, 1948. The 
research was directed by Professor A. Craig 
Baird, with the assistance of Professor Orville 
Hitchcock. 


arms embargo.t Through the first 


months of the conflict, the President's 
arguments focused upon the issue most 
significant to the people of the United 
States. Roosevelt assured his listeners 
that America would not and should not 
become involved, although he expressed 
his sympathy for the cause of the Allies. 

In addresses to Pan-American groups, 
the President stressed a favorite Roose- 
velt theme—unity of the Americas. Af- 
ter the German successes in Denmark 
and Norway and the blitzkrieg across 
Luxembourg, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, Mr. Roosevelt's speeches became 
more critical of the Nazis. On May 16, 
1940, he appeared before Congress; ten 
days later he delivered a “Fireside 
Chat.” In these speeches, he urged tre- 
mendous increases in America’s military 
strength.? 


1A series of neutrality acts (1934, 1935, 1936, 
and 1937) had been passed to remove any even- 
tuality that might drag this nation into the 
conflict. The United States was insulated as 
best the Congress could provide against the 
provocative incidents which might come from 
the desire to safeguard loans to a belligerent, 
from the loss of citizens’ lives, from the sinking 
of shipping, and from the sale of munitions to 
warring nations. Franklin Roosevelt vigorously 
but unsuccessfully opposed those portions of 
the acts which made embargoes mandatory on 
shipments to belligerents. He wanted the right 
to apply embargoes whenever he thought they 
would deter aggression and whenever they 
would not work a hardship on the parties being 
attacked. See, for example, Roosevelt’s and 
Cordell Hull’s statements of July 14, 1939, and 
the report of the President’s press conference, 
July 21, 1939. The Public Papers and Ad- 
dresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt (New York, 
1941), VIII, 384, 396-397. 

2 The speeches on international affairs de- 
livered during the neutrality period were: Sept. 
3, 1939; Sept. 21, 1939; Jan. 3, 1940 (“State of 
the Union”); April 15, 1940 (to Pan-American 
Union); May 16, 1940, and May 26, 1940. 
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Period of Nonbelligerency 


With the fall of Western Europe to 
the Nazi military machine, the United 
States became alarmed for its own safe- 
ty. In the summer of 1940 the nation 
embarked on a policy of nonbelligerency 
which made no pretense of strict neu- 
trality but still sought to avoid Ameri- 
can entrance into a “shooting” war.* 
The President made use of such occa- 
sional speech situations as the Com- 
mencement exercises at the University 
of Virginia, his acceptance of the Demo- 
cratic nomination, and the dedication 
of the Great Smoky national park to 
proclaim his attitudes about the inter- 
national situation. 

Although 1940 was an election year 
and Franklin Roosevelt participated in 
the political campaign for his reelection 
to a precedent-breaking third term, no 
significant issues developed which split 
the two major parties on questions of 
foreign policy.t Toward the end of the 
year alarm began to spread that British 
resources to purchase badly needed 
supplies and materials in this country 
would soon be exhausted. To meet this 
need, the President proposed a system 
of Lend-Lease (January 6, 1941) which 
would enable the Allies to secure what 


3“By the middle of 1940 there was no pre- 
tense of complete neutrality, either in thought 
or in act. It had suddenly dawned on the 
American people that what was happening in 
Europe meant actual danger to them. France, 
after all, had been an advance outpost in the 
defense of the American way of life. With that 
defense gone, Britain had to be supported if 
possible, partly because she was the last citadel 
of democracy in Europe, but more particularly 
because the British navy was deemed to be 
a barrier to the encroachment of totalitarian 
rule in the New World.” Shepardson, Whitney 
H., and Scroggs, William O., The United States 
in World Affairs, 1940 (New York, 1941), p. 83. 

4 Roosevelt stressed this fact. “In the recent 
national election there was no substantial dif- 
ference between the two great parties in re- 
spect to that national policy [National de- 
fense, opposition to the Nazis, aid for the 
Allies}. No issue was fought out on this line 
before the American electorate.” Address of 
January 6, 1941. 


they needed and make payment either 
“in kind” or in some other manner 


mutually agreeable. Debate in Con- 


gress was bitter. The plan was de- 
nounced by Republicans and a few “iso- 
lationist” Democrats as “dictatorial” ve- 
cause it gave too much power and dis- 
cretion to the Chief Executive and be- 
cause they believed it was a step toward 
war.° With the bill’s passage in March, 
1941, American aid to Britain and her 
Allies increased. 


Through the remainder of these non- 
belligerency months, Roosevelt used his 
speaking occasions to urge that ever in- 
creasing aid be given the English.® 


Period of Active Defense 

The nonbelligerency of the United 
States gradually dropped the “non.” 
Active defense succeeded.? After the 
torpedoing of the U.S.S. GREER, which 
cost the lives of naval personnel, the 
President, in his address of September 
11, 1941, issued orders to the Navy “to 
shoot on sight’’ Axis war vessels found 
in waters designated as American “pa- 
trol areas.”” In his Navy Day address on 


October 27, Roosevelt dealt primarily 


5 For such denunciations, see remarks of: 
Senator C. Wayland Brooks of Illinois, Cong. 


Rec., 87, 2, 77 Congress, 1 Session, Feb. 21, 


1941, p. 1247; Senator Guy Gillette of Iowa, 
ibid., Feb. 21, 1941, p. 1246; Senator Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin, ibid., March 4, 1941, p. 
1712; and, Representative Hamilton Fish of 
New York, ibid., March 11, 1941, p. 2168. 

6 During the nonbelligerency period, Roose- 
velt delivered speeches dealing with interna- 
tional affairs: June 10, 1940 (University of Vir- 
ginia Commencement exercises); July 19, 1940 
(accepting Democratic nomination for the Pres- 
idency); Sept. 2, 1940 (dedication of Great 
Smoky Park); Dec. 29, 1940 (Fireside Chat); 
Jan. 6, 1941 (“State of the Union”); Jan. 20, 
1941 (Inaugural address); March 15, 1941 
(White House Correspondents’ dinner); and, 
May 27, 1941 (to Pan-American Union). 

7 The addresses studied during the active- 
defense period were delivered Sept. 11, 1941 
(radio address), and Oct. 27, 1941 (Navy Day 
address). 
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with the still increasing sinkings of 
American vessels in the Atlantic.*® 
THE AUDIENCE 
These Roosevelt addresses were de- 
livered to extremely large and _ hetero- 





geneous audiences—probably the largest 


audiences ever to hear speeches up to 
that time in the world’s history.* Radio 
carried the words, on some of these oc- 
casions, to as many as 80,000,000 Ameri- 
cans'® and to all corners of the globe. 
Regardless of the immediate group 
facing him, the President always made 
clear that he was addressing his vast 
radio audience.'' That audience, by 
overwhelming majorities, disapproved 
of Adolf Hitler and his policies, but 
by equal majorities expressed determi- 


8 The U. S. destroyer GREER was attacked 
by a German submarine September 4. The 
U.S.S. KEARNEY, on convoy duty, was tor- 
pedoed and damaged southwest of Iceland, Oc- 
tober 17. The U.S.S. REUBEN JAMES, also 
on convoy duty in the same area, was torpedoed 
and sunk October 31. 

In addition to these naval vessels, seven Amer- 
ican merchant ships were sunk by submarines 
between August 17 and October 19, 1941. 
Preston, Wheeler B., “American Involvement,” 
American Year Book, 1941 (New York, 1942), 
P- 75- 

9“Mr. Roosevelt's Oration,” Washington 
Times-Herald, May 29, 1941. “Roosevelt Warn- 
ing Goes Out Over World in 18 Languages,” 
New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 12, 1941. 

10“President Urges Full British Aid,” Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Dec. 30, 1940. 

11 For example: A speech delivered at a_ din- 
ner of the White House Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation included: “Whether you are in_ the 
armed services; whether you are a steel worker 
or a stevedore; a machinist or a housewife; a 
farmer or a banker: a storekeeper or a manu- 
facturer—to all of you it will mean sacrifice in 
behalf of your country and your liberties. .. . 
Tonight I am appealing to the heart and to the 
mind of every man and every woman within 
our borders who love liberty. I ask you to con- 
sider the needs of our nation at this hour.” 
(Address of March 15, 1941.) 

At the University of Virginia’s commencement 
exercises, June 10, 1940, Roosevelt began: “I 
notice by the program that I am asked to ad- 
dress the classes of 1940. I avail myself of that 
privilege, but I also take this very happy occa- 
sion to speak to many other classes—classes that 
have graduated through all the years, classes 
that are still in the period of study, classes not 
alone of the schools of learning of the nation, 
but classes that have come up through the 
great schools of experience.” 





~~ 


nation not to become involved in war. 
Although Americans approved of their 
President, they had greater confidence 
in the ability of Congress and the Neu- 
trality Acts to insulate them from war.'* 

A number of factors had contributed 
to this “peace passion” of the American 
people. Through the 1930's some fifty 
or sixty separate organizations with an 
aggregate membership up to fifty mil- 
lion actively campaigned as peace pres- 
sure groups.'® The unsuccessful efforts 
of the United States and other nations 
to secure peace through frequent con- 
ferences served to convince many Ameri- 
cans of the futility of international co- 
operation or interference with the Old 
World. The failure of the European 
nations to meet their reparations and 
war debt obligations from World War 
I had a profound influence upon the 
American people.'*. A Senate Commit- 


12 More than twice as many Americans, 69%, 
as compared with 31°, believed that stricter 
neutrality laws by Congress were the answer to 
keeping out of war, rather than leaving the 
job up to the President. “American Institute 
of Public Opinion Surveys, 1935-38,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 2 (July, 1938), 376. 

13 Masland, John W., “The ‘Peace’ Groups 
Join Battle,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 (Dec., 
1940), 664-73. (This article reports an investi- 
gation financed by grants-in-aid from the Social 
Science Research Council, New York, and the 
Council of Research in the - ocial Sciences, Stan- 
ford University.) 

Because of the inclusion of inactive millions 
of church, club, or association members, the 
fifty million estimate gave an exaggerated con- 
ception of their strength, but undoubtedly many 
millions of Americans did actively belong to 
such organizations. 

i14In March, 1938, after the European nations 
had been defaulting on their payments for 
many years and Americans realized that these 
debts would never be paid, the Gallup Poll in- 
dicated that only eleven per cent of the people 
favored cancellation. ‘American Institute of 
Public Opinion Surveys, 1935-38,"" Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, 2 (July, 1938), 389. 

In 1939, Harry -Elmer Barnes, well-known 
historian and sociologist, wrote: “The United 
States must resolutely keep free from the diplo- 
matic chicanery of the Old World. To have 
been inveigled once, to the tune of one hun- 
dred billion dollars, ought to be enough for our 
nation, so long as that sad episode can be re- 
membered.” Society in Transition (New York, 
1939), P. 967. 













































tee’s investigation and a flood of books 
and periodical articles'® pointed up the 
idea that all wars were but money-mak- 
ing schemes for private munition mak- 
ers, the “merchants of death.” 

Period of Neutrality 

When the war began in September, 
1939, the American people clearly favor- 
ed the Allied side, but their primary 
concern was to keep this nation out of 
the conflict. Public opinion polls indi- 
cated the belief that the Allies would 
win.'® Hence, the people overwhelming- 
ly subscribed to President Roosevelt's 
special brand of neutrality.’ 

The United States Congress, facing 
Roosevelt at the end of 1939, had _ pre- 
ponderant 
both 


Democratic majorities in 


houses. The previous election, 


however, had reduced slightly the mar- 


15 The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture has 147 entries under “Munitions” and 
associated headings for the period of July 1932- 
June 1935. In the preceding three year period 
there is a total of only 15 entries under the 
same subjects. 

In 1934 alone, the following books were pub- 
lished and most of them immediately became 
best sellers: Seldes, George, Iron, Blood, and 
Profits (New York); Engelbrecht, H. C., One Hell 
of a Business (New York); Engelbrecht, H. C., 
and Hanighen, F. C., Merchants of Death (New 
York): Arms and the Men, written by the ed 
itors of Fortune magazine (New York); Brails- 
ford, Henry Noel, Property of Peace (London); 
Davenport, Guiles, Zaharoff: High Priest of War 
(Boston); Einzig, Paul, Economics of Rearma- 
ment (London); and, Knickerbocker, H. R., 
Boiling Point: Will War Come in Europe? (New 
York). 

16 A Gallup poll in September, 1939, reported 
that 82°, of the Americans thought the Allies 
would win. Fortune’s poll of October, 1939, 
asked, “As it stands now, if no further allies 
join either side, which side do you think will 
come out ahead?” Sixty-four and eight-tenths 
per cent answered the Allies. “Gallup and For- 
tune Polls,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 
(March, 1940), 101. 

17 In his addresses of September 3 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1939, Roosevelt explained the neu- 
trality which he advocated. The nation’s press 
approved by an overwhelming majority. <A 
United States News survey showed 83% of the 
nation’s newspapers favorable and only 17% 
unfavorable to Roosevelt’s message to Congress, 
September 21, 1939. “The Neutrality Message: 
How Editors View It,” United States News, Sept. 
25, 1939, p. 6. 
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gin of Democratic superiority, and the 


Administration’s program had __ been 
less successful in the session between 
January and August, 1939, than in any 
previous session during Roosevelt's pres- 
idency.'* “Throughout the period of 
neutrality, a small group of isolationists 
in the Senate and House fought bitterly 
but unsuccessfully to thwart Roosevelt’s 
policy for aid to the Allies while main- 
taining a semblance of the “letter of 


neutrality.’’'9 


Period of Nonbelligerency 

As the President of the United States 
changed his foreign policy of neutrality, 
proclaimed at the outbreak of World 
War II, the nation generally 
that shift. 


favored 
The might of the German 


war machine, as it crushed western 


Europe, impressed the American people 
with the desirability of aiding the Brit- 
ish and of assuming the role of a non- 


belligerent. Although the citizens of 


the United States were still extremely 
anxious that their country not enter the 
war,” they gradually adopted the atti- 


tude that helping England was more 


Che entire seven months’ session, between 

uary and August, 1939, was characterized 
and typically described by such newspaper 
headlines and periodical articles as: “Congress 
Gives a Sign of its Changed Temper” (New 
York Times, Jan. 15, 1939); “Congress Opens 
Fight to Take Back Powers” (New York Times, 
July 2, 1939); “Congressional Revolt Dominates 
National News of the Summer,” Scholastic, 35 
(Sept. 18, 1935), 9; “Congress Checks Up At 
Box Office, Dramatic First Act in its Fight with 
Roosevelt” (Business Week, Aug. 12, 1939, Pp. 
15); “Adjournment Ends a Chapter of Presi- 
dential Defeat,” Newsweek, 14 (Aug. 14, 1939), 
11; and, “Congress Quits, Clash Marks 
End” (New York Times, Aug. 6, 1939). 

19 They were led by Borah (Republican, 
Idaho); Johnson (Republican, California); La 
Follette (Progressive, Wisconsin); Nye (Repub- 
lican, North Dakota), and Vandenberg (Repub- 
lican, Michigan). 

20 About 85 per cent of the Americans ques- 
tioned consistently answered No to the Gallup 
query of whether the United States should en- 
ter the war. “If you were asked today to vote 
on the question of the United States entering 
the war against Germany and Italy, how would 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S 


important than staying out of the con- 
flict.?? 

In the opinion of competent observ- 
ers, the President’s influence over Con- 
gress gradually increased through 1941. 
The 
broke the no third-term precedent for 


ig4o general election not only 
the Presidency, but also strengthened 


the Democratic Party of Franklin 
Roosevelt in the House of Representa- 
tives where its control had been less 
definite. In the lower house the Demo- 
crats gained eight Congressmen; the Re- 
publicans lost seven; the Progressives 
added one. The net change in the Sen- 
ate from the previous Congress was a 
loss of three Democrats, a gain of five 


you vote—to go into the war, or to stay out of 
the war?” 


Go in Stay out 
June, 1940 
(after battle of Flanders) 16% 84% 
June, 1940 
(after Italv’s entrance) 8 82 
July, 1940 
(after collapse of France) 14 86 


October, 1940 

(aerial blitzkrieg on London) 1 
December, 1940 

(after British gains in Africa) 12 88 
February, 1941 15 
“Gallup and Fortune Polls,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly,'5 (Sept., 1940), 326. 


7 53 


85 


21“Which of these two things do you think 
is the more important for the United States to 
try to do—to keep out of the war ourselves, or 
to help England win, even at the risk of getting 
into the war?” 


Help England Stay out 


May, 1940 36°, 64% 
June, 1940 36 64 
July, 1940 8g 61 
\ugust, 1940 17 53 
September, 1940 52 18 
November, 1940 50 50 
December, 1Q4O bo {O 
January, 1941 68 32 


Thid. 

Further evidence of the opinion of Ameri- 
cans in 1939 and early 1940 has been supplied 
by Philip E. Jacob, of Princeton University, who 
analyzed the “Influences of World Events on 
U. S. ‘Neutrality’ Opinion.” He concluded, “On 
the one hand, an overwhelming majority of 
the American public want the Allies to win 
the war. At the same time, the American peo- 
ple are more determined than ever to stay neu- 
tral as regards military participation or finan- 
cial aid to those who have not paid their 
debts.” Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 (March, 
1940), 63-64. 
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Republicans, and the loss of two Farm- 
By April and May of 
were not 


er-Laborites.2? 

1941 comments 
that that 
matched in its responsiveness to the 
White House. 


° 


boss.’’2* 


uncommon 
Congress was “almost un- 


The President is 


Period of Active Defense 

From the summer of 1941 to Decem- 
ber, 1941, an ever increasing percentage 
of the American people believed the 
United States would enter World War 
11.24 The President’s actions concern- 
ing international affairs were consistent- 
ly approved by more than half of the 
people questioned in various polls, 
while only about a fourth of those in- 
terviewed believed he was “going too 
far” in helping the Allies. Orders to 
the United States Navy, in September, 
1941, 
sels found in certain American “patrol 


“to shoot on sight’ German ves- 


waters” were endorsed by two to one 


majorities, according to the American 
Institute of Public Opinion.*® 

Preponderant Democratic majorities 
in both the House and Senate were of 
great help to the President since the 
Republican Party as an organization 

22 When the 77th Congress convened on Jan- 
uary 3, 1941, the House consisted of 268 Dem- 
ocrats, 162 Republicans, three Progressives, a 
Farmer-Laborite, and an American Labor party 
member. In the Senate there were 66 Demo- 
crats, 28 Republicans, one Progressive, and one 
Independent. Directory, 77th 
Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 1941), pp. 
133-142. 

23**The Seventy-Seventh Congress,” 
23 (April, 1941), 73. 76 

24 Such facts as the following were recognized 
as increasing the possibility of U. S. participa- 
tion: In May, 1941; Roosevelt ordered the 
Navy to patrol the Atlantic as far east as Ice 
land. Through the summer and fall of 1941, 
the sinkings of American vessels increased. 
(Supra, footnote 8.) On July 22, 1941, Japan 
occupied southern Indo-China. Four days later, 
the President froze Japanese assets in the 


Congressional 


Fortune, 


United States. Roosevelt and Churchill met at 
sea in August, 1941, and drew up the Atlantic 
Charter. 

25“Gallup and Fortune Polls,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, 6 (Spring, 1942), 140-194. 
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typically opposed each of his moves to 
aid the Allies.*° In many instances, 
however, Republicans and Democrats 
supported the position opposed to the 
majority of their party. 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE SPEECHES 


Although Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
the primary source of the ideas, the 
arguments, and the language of his 
speeches, he received help from many 
people in terms of materials and ways 
of expressing ideas.*7 Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman, Robert Sherwood, Harry 
Hopkins, and Cordell Hull gave more 
attention to the seventeen addresses 
studied here than any other persons ex- 
cept the President.** Many forwarded 
ideas to Roosevelt for inclusion in his 
addresses, and he frequently requested 


26 Although the campaign of 1940 produced 
no essential differences between the two parties, 
the partisan nature of the alignment of the 
Republicans was obvious in the following in- 
stances: The Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
decided bv one vote (12-11), July 11, 1939, to 
postpone until the next session of Congress any 
changes of the Neutrality Act. All five of the 
Republican members voted against the Presi- 
dent, who had urgently requested Neutrality 
revision. When the House of Representatives 
voted on the question of repeal of the arms 
embargo, 150 Republicans cast their votes 
against repeal and only seven gave their sup- 
port. On August 12, 1941, the House of Repre- 
sentatives agreed by the narrow margin of 203 
to 202 to extend the term of military service. 
That vote found 130 of the 163 Republicans in 
the House voting against the bill. 

27 In the 1937 collection of his Public Papers 
and Addresses, Roosevelt explained in detail 
“the preparation of [his] campaign speeches as 
well as speeches on other occasions.” Op. cit., 
VI, 391-392. 

The following references from people close to 
the late President support and amplify the de- 
scription given in this paper about Roosevelt’s 
methods of preparing speeches: Sherwood, Rob- 
ert, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York, 1948), 
pp. 212-218; Roosevelt, Eleanor, “If You Ask 
Me,” Ladies’ Home Journal, 65 (Oct., 1948), 45; 
Perkins, Frances, The Roosevelt I Knew (New 
York, 1946), p. 113. 

28 Miss Grace Tully, Roosevelt's personal 
stenographer who typed most of the drafts for 
the seventeen speeches analyzed, was certain of 
this fact in an interview granted the investiga- 
tor, August 27, 1947, in Washington, D. C. See 
also, Sherwood, op. cit., pp. 191, 195, 197, 213, 
218, 227, 231, 296, 370-372, 433. 


specific information from some of the 
many sources available to him as Chief 
Executive of the nation. The President 
made all final decisions concerning 
ideas and phraseology. 

Each of the addresses went through 
many revisions and was the product of 
long, careful work both by Mr. Roose- 
velt and by several of his advisers.?® The 
ultimate product of these combined ef- 
forts invariably yielded addresses identi- 
fiable as peculiarly “Rooseveltian.” 

The President often made changes 
from his prepared manuscript while he 
was delivering an address. He was par- 
ticularly adept at handling unexpected 
situations with remarks 
when the need or opportunity arose. 

The authenticity of the speech texts 
used for this study was established by 


impromptu 


comparing electrical transcriptions ob- 
tained from the National Archives, 
D.C.°° with the = steno- 
graphic reports of the Official White 
House Reporters who recorded the 
speeches while they were being deliver- 
ed.*! 


Washington, 


Basic IDEAS, ARGUMENTS AND PROOFS 
Three principles 
Roosevelt’s 


underlay all of 
arguments and_ recurred 
again and again in the addresses studied. 
These basic premises were international- 


29“The important speeches sometimes re- 
quired a week or more of hard labor, with a 
considerable amount of planning before the in- 
tensive work started. I don’t know what was 
the record number of distinct drafts of a single 
speech but it must have been well over twelve, 
and in the final draft there might not be one 
sentence that had survived from the first draft.” 
Ibid., p. 212. 

Ten different drafts of Roosevelt's address of 
May 27, 1941, are available at the Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park, New York. 

30 No recordings are available for Roosevelt's 
addresses of January 20, 1941, and October 27, 
1941. The transcription of the address of July 
19, 1940, is incomplete. 

81 These comparisons revealed the President's 
impromptu insertions and thus enabled the in- 
vestigator to judge the effectiveness of Roose- 
velt’s adaptations to immediate, unexpected cir- 
cumstances. 
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ism, hemispheric solidarity, and social 
justice. The President also argued, at 
times, in favor of peace, neutrality, aid 
to the Allies, increases in American mil- 
itary strength, freedom of the seas, and 
national unity. His specific contentions 
evolved and changed considerably dur- 
ing the period from September, 1939, 
to December, 1941. 


Peace 

With the outbreak of the war, the 
President assured his American listen- 
ers, more concerned with this issue than 
with any other, that the best way to 
maintain peace was to subscribe to his 
policies. Personal proof was skillfully 
used to support this contention.*? Both 
before** and after he became Presi- 
dent,** Roosevelt had repeatedly urged 


2“T give to you my deep and unalterable 
conviction, based on years of experience as a 
worker in the field of international peace, that 
by the repeal of the embargo the United States 
will more probably remain at peace than if the 
law remains as it stands today.” (Address of 
Sept. 21, 1939.) 

The President was particularly eager to fore- 
stall any labeling of himself or his party as the 
“war” group or of designations of any group 
to which he did not belong as the “peace” bloc. 
He agreed that “every right thinking man, 
woman and child” wanted peace. “The time is 
long past when any political party or any par- 
ticular group can curry or capture public favor 
by labeling itself the ‘peace party’ or the ‘peace 
bloc.’”” (Address of Jan. 3, 1940.) 

33 When he campaigned for the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States in 1920, he delivered 
more than a thousand speeches with the con- 
stantly repeated theme that America must par- 
ticipate in the League. For typical statements 
urging unity during the following decade, see: 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., Whither Bound? (Bos- 
ton, 1926), p. 32; address at Manchester, Geor- 
gia, New York Times, Oct. 3, 1928. 

34 On May 16, 1933, he appealed directly and 
personally to the heads of fifty-four govern- 
ments “for peace by disarmament and for the 
end of economic chaos.” The Public Papers and 
Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, op. cit., I, 
14. Ten organizations associated with the Na- 
tional Peace Conference sent a Jetter to Roose- 
velt expressing support of his appeal. “Back 
Roosevelt’s Policies,’ New York Times, June 
12, 1933. 

On September 26, 1938, during the Munich 
crisis, Roosevelt sent a peace appeal to Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Great Britain, and France. 
On April 14, 1939 (following the invasions of 
Czechoslovakia and Albania), he sent a_per- 


world peace and cooperation. Although 
bitter charges were now made that he 
was leading the country into war,** the 
great majority of his listeners supported 
him. 


As Holland, Belgium, and France 
were crushed by the Nazis through the 
spring of 1940, Roosevelt began to talk 
of peace for the United States as signifi- 
cant only if the world were at peace.** 
His critics did not succeed in drawing 
public support from the President, al- 
though they pointed out that these ideas 
contradicted his earlier statements.*7 


When the United States entered the 
period of active-defense about May or 
June, 1941, Roosevelt bluntly declared, 
“We will not accept a Hitler-dominated 


sonal message to Hitler to ask if he were will- 
ing to give assurance that his armed forces 
would not attack or invade the territory or pos- 
sessions of some thirty independent nations for 
at least ten years. A similar message was sent 
by the Secretary of State to Mussolini. The 
Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, op. cit., V1, 406-411; VIII, 203-204. 

After the German-Russian treaty of “non- 
aggression,” signed August 24, 1939, Roosevelt 
sent a series of appeals as “last ditch” attempts 
to prevent war. He sent a personal message to 
the King of Italy asking aid for a pacific solu- 
tion to the crisis. On the following day, the 
President appealed directly to Hitler and to the 
President of Poland. On August 25, Roosevelt 
sent a second message to Hitler conveying the 
Polish willingness to solve the controversy 
either by direct negotiation or by conciliation. 
Dept. of State Publication, 1983, Peace and War, 
United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941 (Wash- 
ington, 1943), PP. 475-480. 


35 Note the typical remarks of Senators Bor- 
ah, Nve, and Capper: “Borah’s Address on Re- 
taining the Arms Embargo,” New York Times, 
Sept. 15, 1939; “Senator Nye Asks Bar to Third 
Term,” New York Times, Feb. 22, 1940; Cong. 
Rec., 85, 2, 76 Congress, 2 Session, Oct. 2, 1939, 
pp. 87-89. 

s6“Our objective. is still peace—peace at 
home and peace abroad.” (Address of May 16, 
1940.) 

“Day and night I pray for the restoration of 
peace in this mad world of ours.” (Address of 
May 26, 1940.) 

37 See, for example: “Look at the Actuali- 
ties,” Chicago Tribune, June 8, 1940; “P. La 
Follette Hits Roosevelt on War,” New York 
Times, Jan. 6, 1941; “‘On Our Way to War,’ 
Says D. W. Clark,” New York Times, Feb. 22, 
1941. 
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world.’** The President later argued, 
“He [Hitler] can be stopped and can 
And that will 


be the beginning of the end of his down- 


be compelled to dig in. 


fall.”"*° Talk of peace was obviously in- 
compatible with arguments that one of 
the belligerents must be stopped and 
with planning to stop that belligerent as 
a “first objective.” 

that the 
that 
fense” demanded a willingness to fight 


Roosevelt's beliefs Navy 


should “shoot first,” “active de- 
in the Atlantic ocean as far distant from 
the American continent as Iceland, that 
it was the “legitimate business” of 
American naval and merchant ships to 
see that supplies got to one side in the 
conflict were obviously much different 
from those of the man who had once 
said he was determined that the United 
States The 


people were receptive to such views. 


not go to war. American 
They had become convinced that the 
defeat of Germany was more important 
than keeping the United States out of 
the war.*® 


Neutrality 

From the outbreak of World War II, 
Roosevelt made clear that he was not 
thought.” The 
that the 
should be lifted as contrary to American 


“neutral in President 


argued, however, embargoes 
Roosevelt 
clearly inconsistent in advocating “neu- 
trality” at 


concepts of neutrality. was 


one time “without reserva- 


tions’ and at another time as not re- 


quiring that Americans be “neutral in 
thought.’*! His 


trality involved: first, a declaration of 


concept of such neu- 


nonparticipation in the conflict: second, 
refraining from acts which might be 


called warlike under strict interpreta- 
tion of international law; and third, the 


38 Address of May 27, 1941. 
39 Address of Oct. 27, 1941. 
40 Supra, footnote 21. 


41 Addresses of Sept. 3 and Sept. 21, 1939. 


right to give moral support and to set 
up conditions making it easier for the 
favored belligerents to obtain critical 
materials. Such a policy was a far cry 
from what neutrality as a principle of 
international law had come to mean to 
authorities on the subject.* 

The desire for neutrality was coupled 
with argument favoring repeal of the 
The asked 
for repeal of the arms embargo provi- 


Arms Embargo. President 
sions because “they are, in my opinion, 
most vitally dangerous to American neu- 
trality.” He argued that similar acts 
had been the “major cause of bringing 
us into active the 
1812." Although historians do 
not support that view,** Roosevelt's ar- 


participation in 
war of 


guments were far more successful with 
both Congress and the American people 
than were those of his opposition.*4 


As the United States embarked on a 
policy of nonbelligerency, the President 


42 Following is a typical definition of neutral- 
ity: “Neutrality is the obligation to hold 
the scales even, to remain a friend of both 
belligerents, to lend support to neither, to avoid 
passing judgment on the merits of their war.” 
Borchard, Edwin and Lage, William Potten, 
Neutrality for the United States (New Haven 
1940), Pp. Vi. 

43 See, for example, Samuel Eliot Morison and 
Henry Steele Commager, The Growth of the 
American Republic (New York, 1930), p. 295; 
Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Rise 
of American Civilization (New York, 19931), I 
106. 

44 His address of Sept. 21, 
ing changes in the Neutrality Laws, was en- 
dorsed by the great majority of newspapers, 
regardless of political affiliation. “Majority of 
Papers Endorse Roosevelt Neutrality Message.” 
Washington Star, Sept. 22, 1999. 

Infra, footnote 102, for results of public opin- 
ion polls before and after the address of Sept. 
21, 1939. 

Congress gave the President substantially the 
legislation he wanted.-in spite of the fact that 
incoming mail was overwhelmingly in favor of 
retention of the embargo. “It is estimated that 
the House membership received well over a 
million and a quarter pieces of mail in regard 
to the embargo issue—letters, postcards, and 
telegrams. For the House as a whole, it prob- 
ably ran about 5 to 1 in favor of retention. 
Senate: 94 per cent for retention.” Gleeck, L. E., 
“96 Congressmen Make Up Their Minds,” Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, 4 (Mar., 1940), 3-26. 


1939, recommend- 
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made clear that neutrality for the United 
States was no longer a vital issue to him. 
He then said, “And when the dictators 
—if the dictators 





are ready to make 
war upon us, they will not wait for an 
act of war on our part.”* 

Western Hemisphere 

In ten of the seventeen speeches here 
analyzed, the President devoted consid- 
erable time to the security of the Western 
Hemisphere. He argued the necessity 
of cooperation among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere and that this hem- 
isphere should be kept free of European 
influence. Such beliefs were basic to his 
foreign policy, and he had been emin- 
ently successful with them.*® The in- 
clusion of these contentions in speeches 
primarily concerned with European af- 
fairs also had the important advantage 
of adding personal proof, because the 
President’s policies in Latin America 
were widely acclaimed. Attention was 
thus directed to his highly successful in- 
ternational activities in the Americas. 

With the beginning of World War II, 
Roosevelt advocated that all the Ameri- 
cas should be kept free from European 
influence. Then, as Hitler swept over 
Western Europe, Roosevelt introduced 
into his addresses frequent appeals to 
self-preservation and fear. He quoted 
the exact flying times and distances from 
possible Axis bases to strategic Western 

45 Address of Jan. 6, 1941. 

46 Deposited at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary in Hyde Park, New York, is a White 
House File (O.F.F. 87) containing more than 
a thousand letters, written between 1933 and 
1940, from United States citizens traveling in 
Latin America who commented on the increased 
friendliness for the United States because of 
Roosevelt’s good-neighbor policy. 

For typical reactions from Latin Americans 
praising Roosevelt’s policies, see: “The New 
Latin American Policy of the United States,” 
La Revue Argentine, Nov., 1934 (a monthly 
magazine published in Paris, France); “Chile 
Praises Roosevelt,” New York Times, April 25, 
1934; Duggan, Stephen, “On Foreign Condescen- 
sion,” The Washington Post, Feb. 12, 1939; 


Ybarra, T. R., “Door Open to U. S. in Latin 
America,” New York Times, Dec. 8, 1938. 


Hemisphere positions.*? Analogies were 
drawn showing that the task of Euro- 
pean aggressors who might attack the 
Americas was simpler than many of the 
well known conquests of history.** 

The “isolationists” attempted to con- 
vince the American public that the Ger- 
man fleet could not support an invasion 
of either North or South America, that 
Hitler’s failure to cross the English 
Channel showed he could not possibly 
cross the Atlantic. But the attitudes of 
the “isolationists” gradually became less 
and less popular with the people. As 
the war continued, the President's inter- 
pretations of the danger to the Americas 
received ever increasing support. 


Social and Economic Rights 


Although the addresses of this study 
are primarily concerned with interna- 


47“From the fjords of Greenland it is four 
hours by air to Newfoundland, five hours to 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and to the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and only six hours to New 
England. 

“The Azores are only 2,000 miles from parts 
of our Eastern seaboard, and if Bermuda fell 
into hostile hands it is a matter of less than 
three hours for modern bombers to reach our 
shores: 

“The islands off the west coast of Africa are 
only 1,500 miles from Brazil. Modern planes 
starting from the Cape Verde Islands can be 
over Brazil in seven hours.” Address of May 
16, 1940. 

“At one point between Africa and Brazil the 
distance is less than it is from Washington to 
Denver, Colorado, five hours for the latest type 
bomber. And at the north end of the Pacific 
Ocean, America and Asia almost touch each 
other. 

“Why, even today we have planes that could 
fly from the British Isles to New England and 
back again without refueling.” (Address of Dec. 
29, 1940.) 

48 “It is a shorter distance from the center 
of Europe to Santiago de Chile than it was for 
the chariots of Alexander the Great to roll from 
Macedonia to Persia. 

“In modern terms it is a shorter distance 
from Europe to San Francisco, California, than 
it was for the ships and legions of Julius Caesar 
to move from Rome to Spain or Rome to Brit- 
ain. And today it is four or five hours of travel 
from the continent of Africa to the continent 
of South America, where it was four or five 
weeks for the armies of Napoleon to march 
from Paris to Rome or Paris to Poland.” (Ad- 
dress of May 10, 1940.) 
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tional political issues, Roosevelt's deep- 
rooted belief in humanitarian princi- 
ples*® was frequently evident. He stated 
that the lack of such social and eco- 
nomic rights as adequate wages and 
standards of living was one of the causes 
of Europe’s troubles.°° In 1941, the 
President argued that if Hitler won, 
American social gains would disappear. 
He appealed to Americans’ basic desire 
for survival,®! as well as to their sense 
of justice and fair play. 

The President listed “four essential 


human _ freedoms’*? upon’ which he 


thought the world of the future must be 


49 Labor leaders agreed that while Roosevelt 
was Governor of New York “the record of hu- 
manitarian and remedial labor legislation 
has been unsurpassed in the history of our 
state.” The Public Papers of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Forty-eighth Governor of the State of New 
York, 1930 (Albany, 1933), p. 799. “Green 
Urges Labor to Retain Roosevelt for Reform 
Policies,’ New York Times, Aug. 27, 1930. 

Franklin Roosevelt displayed considerable ini- 
tiative in his various capacities as State Sen- 
ator, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Governor 
of New York, and President to bring about old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, shorter 
working hours, and workmen’s compensation 
laws. During the depression he demanded that 
immediate action be taken to help directly those 
most destitute, in preference to providing aid 
to great business concerns in the hope that 
such aid would eventually trickle down to the 
unemployed and hungry. 

50“You are well aware that dictatorships— 
and the philosophy of force which justifies and 
accompanies dictatorships—have originated in 
almost every case in the necessity for drastic 
action to improve internal conditions where 
democratic action for one reason or another has 
failed to respond to modern needs and modern 
demands.” (Address of Jan. 3, 1940.) 

51‘*The American laborer would have to com- 
pete with slave labor in the rest of the world. 
Minimum wages, maximum hours? Nonsense! 
Wages and hours fixed by Hitler. The dignity 
and power and standard of living of the Amer- 
ican worker and farmer would be gone. Trade 
unions would become historic relics and col- 
lective bargaining a joke. 

“Farm income? What happens to all farm 
surpluses without any foreign trade? The Amer- 
ican farmer would get for his products exactly 
what Hitler wanted to give. And the farmer 
would face obvious disaster and complete regi- 
mentation.” (Address of May 27, 1941.) 

52“. . , freedom of speech and expression . . . 
freedom of every person to worship God in his 
own way ... freedom from want .. . freedom 
from fear. . (Address of Jan. 6, 1941.) 


founded. Those statements may be call- 
ed personal proof for they clearly en- 
hanced the speaker’s prestige with his 
listeners. Roosevelt also charged the 
Nazis with concrete plans to abolish “all 
existing religions”” commonly practiced 
in the United States.°* This argument 
was also effective ethical proof** sub- 
stantiating the President's desire for so- 
cial and economic rights. 


Aid to the Allies 

Roosevelt did not directly urge aid 
for the Allies while the United States 
was maintaining a policy of ‘“neutrali- 
ty.” His original proposal to repeal the 
Neutrality Acts, he declared, was to 
make the United States “truly neu- 
tral.’"*> He boasted later, however, that 
repeal had been instituted as “a policy 
of aid for the democracies.’’*® 

The President contended that the 
United States must provide aid to the 
Allies because such aid was essential to 
the defense of this country. He declared: 
The Nazi masters of Germany have made it 
clear that they intend not only to dominate all 
life and thought in their own country, but also 
to enslave the whole of Europe, and then to 


use the resources of Europe to dominate the 
rest of the world.57 


His own answer, as he stirred Ameri- 
cans’ fear of destruction, was that the 
United States should aid Germany's op- 
ponents because the Axis was “being 
held away from our shores’ by - the 
Allies. This approach was first begun 
at the end of 1940 in his address of 
December 2q; it coincided with a shift 


53 On October 27, 1941, Roosevelt used as au- 
thority for this contention a “secret plan” of 
the Nazis. Infra, footnote 63. 

54 Infra, second paragraph under “Attitude 
Toward Germany.” 

55 Message to Congress, Sept. 21, 1939. 

56“We instituted a policy of aid for the 
democracies [which] . . . had its origin in the 
first month of the war, when I urged upon the 
Congress repeal of the arms embargo provisions 
in the Neutrality Law.” (Address of March 15, 
1941.) 

57 Address of Dec. 29, 1940. 
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of public opinion. According to Gallup 
polls, December, 1940, was the first time 
a clear-cut majority of Americans be- 
lieved helping England win was more 
important than keeping the United 
States out of the war. From sixty per 
cent in December, the percentage in- 
creased to sixty-eight in January, 1941. 
The American people supported the 
President’s plea that the United States 
should be the “arsenal of democracy.” 
‘The Lend-Lease Bill was hotly debated 
in Congress, but those favoring aid to 
the democracies clearly were on the side 
more popular with the great majority 
of United States citizens. 

Franklin Roosevelt found ways of 
providing aid to the Allies from the very 
outbreak of the war. He _ constantly 
urged proposals which would benefit 
the opponents of Nazism,** but not 
until the United States entered the pe- 
riod of active defense did he directly 
state that providing needed supplies to 
the Allies was more important to this 
nation than peace.*®® Since public opin- 
ion polls had revealed this attitude pre- 
vailing some five months before, his 
argument when presented was an indi- 
cation that he was following rather 
than leading public opinion.* 

Roosevelt's consistent advocacy of 
measures which helped the Allies un- 
doubtedly had a profound influence 
upon the American people. Both those 


58 For example: repealing the embargoes of 
the Neutrality Acts, selling and producing for 
the Allies to augment America’s war potential, 
Lend-Lease. 

59“T say that the delivery of needed supplies 
to Britain is imperative.” Address of May 27, 
1941. 

“Neither do we want peace so much that we 
are willing to pay for it by permitting him 
[Hitler] to attack our naval and merchant ships 
while they are on legitimate business.” To 
Roosevelt, “legitimate business” included taking 
all types of supplies, military as well as non- 
military, across the ocean to neutral ports. 
(Address of Sept. 11, 1941.) 

60 Supra, footnote 21. 


who criticize®! and praise** him agree 
that his appeals to Americans’ fear and 
to their national pride helped convince 
them of the desirability of aid to the 
Allies. 


Attitude toward Germany 

From the beginning of World War II, 
Roosevelt maintained that the identity 
of the aggressors in the war was clear. 
As the United States abandoned the 
he told his lis- 
teners that the Nazis planned to elimi- 


” 


policy of “neutrality, 


nate all democracies, that they planned 
to enslave Europe and dominate the 
rest of the world. Although Charles A. 
Lindbergh and a few others urged that 
this country could and should make 
plans to cooperate with Germany, most 
Americans agreed with Roosevelt’s bitter 
denunciations of Nazi policy. To com- 
bat the arguments of those like Sena- 
tor Burton K. Wheeler who wanted the 
United States to use its influence to 
bring about a “just peace” in Europe, 
the President showed that “solemn non- 
intervention pacts’ meant nothing to 
Germany. Americans’ fears for loss of 
their homes and security were stirred 
by the inductive argumentative tech- 
niques of authority, analogy, and specific 
instances to show what Hitler would do. 

During the final months of 1941, gen- 
eral condemnations gave way to specific 
charges. For example, a “secret Nazi 
map” was discussed which showed Ger- 
man plans to reorganize Latin America 
into five vassal states under the Nazis. 

61 For example, Charles A. Beard believed 
Roosevelt deliberately deceived and led the 
United States into war by aid to the Allies and 
secret commitments to them. Beard, Charles A., 
President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War 
1941 (New Haven, 1948), pp. 582-583. 

62 Winston Churchill told the House of Com- 
mons, “. . . In Franklin Roosevelt there died 
the greatest American friend we [the British] 
have ever known and the greatest champion of 
freedom who has ever brought help and com- 
fort from the New World to the Old.” Church- 


ill, Winston, “A Bitter Loss to Humanity,” 
Vital Speeches, 11 (May 1, 1945), 421-422. 
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Hitler’s “secret plan’ to abolish all re- 
ligions was presented.** No influential 
voices in the United States disagreed 
with the President, and the general 
public accepted the condemnations as 


true and justified, as they probably were. 
Increase of American Military Strength 

During the period of “neutrality” 
Roosevelt’s arguments in favor of in- 
creases in American military strength 
consisted of general statements “for army 
and and increases for 


navy increases” 


“national defense.” His pleas were on 
the basis of a common sense realization 
of the desirability of being prepared for 
any eventuality, and he sought to show 
that his proposals were neither as small 
nor as large as extremists were advocat- 
ing. Available public opinion polls 
show that he was highly successful in 
convincing the public that his views 
represented the sensible approach. 

The “defense message” of May 16, 
1940, was delivered before Congress and 
dealt entirely with the dire need for 
greater preparation to meet the threats 
of modern war. Specific details were 
presented about flying times and dis- 
tances from Axis bases to strategic po- 
the Western Hemisphere. 
Proposals were made for tremendous 
increases in aircraft production facili- 


sitions in 


ties. This address and the Fireside Chat 
ten days later dealt with America’s de- 
fense needs and presented exact figures 
which 
emotional impact upon his listeners. 


and _ statistics had tremendous 


In terms of audience response, Roose- 
velt’s most effective speaking of the ad- 


63 The President did not reveal the exact 
sources of either the “secret map” to reorganize 
Latin America or the “secret plan” to abolish 
religions, both of which he discussed in his 
address of Oct. 27, 1941. At a press conference, 
“he explained that the map contained annota- 
tions on its face which would reveal its origin 
to Hitler’s government and thus eliminate an 
important information source.” “Nazi Ire Over 
‘Secret Map’ Is A Scream to Roosevelt,” New 
York Times, Oct. 29, 1941. 


dresses studied was perhaps on this issue 
of increasing America’s military strength, 
as developed in the speeches of May 16 
and May 26, 1940.°4 

Although Roosevelt supported uni- 
versal military training, he was not one 
The issue 
arose during the Presidential campaign 
of 1940, and Roosevelt’s opponent, Wen- 
dell Willkie, also upheld conscription.* 
Even before either Roosevelt or Willkie 
publicly stated that he favored the pro- 
posal, Gallup polls showed a majority 


of its original advocates.* 


of the American voters supporting uni- 
versal training. There seems little rea- 
son to believe that the President played 
a significant part in molding public 
opinion on this issue.*? 


64 The immediate audience—the 
houses of the national legislature 
siastic and approving. “Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
applauded frequently throughout the tense half- 
hour address.” “Roosevelt Asks Billion Fund, 
50,000 Planes,” New York Times, May 17, 1940. 

Even Republican Party leaders voiced their 
approval. House Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., said: “We're for the program. 
President Roosevelt presented forcefully the na- 
tional needs of the hour.” Alfred M. Landon 
expressed approval and urged Republicans to 
guard “essential functions of democracy.” “Na- 
tion Backs up Defense Pian, But Demands Job 
Be Done Right,” Newsweek, 15 (May 27, 1940), 
32-34. 

65 His first mention of the issue in his ad- 
dresses was a cautious statement when he ac- 
cepted the Democratic nomination, July 19, 
1940. “ Most right-thinking persons are 
agreed that some form of selection by draft is 
as necessary and fair today as it was in 1917 
and 1918.” 

66 “I cannot ask the American people to put 
their faith in me without recording my convic- 
tion that some form of selective service is the 
only democratic way in which we can assure 
the trained and competent man power we need 
in our national defense.” “Text of the Address 
of Wendell Willkie in Accepting the Presiden- 
tial Nomination,’ New York Times, Aug. 18, 
1940. 

67 Surveys by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion received the following answers: 

“Do you think every able-bodied man 20 years 


combined 
was enthu- 





old should be made to serve in the army or 
navy for one year?” Yes No 
October, 1939 390% 61% 
June 2, 1940 ‘ 50 50 
June 23, 1940 .... : ,s> 36 
July 28, 1940 67 


) 7 33 
“Gallup and Fortune Polls,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 4 (Dec., 1940), 716. 
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By the summer of 1941, the most ar- 
dent “isolationists” agreeed with the 
most ardent “interventionists” that the 
United States armed forces should be 
strengthened. Criticism of the President 
was in terms of whether or not he was 
efficiently fulfilling this universal desire 
of the American public. The one issue 
involving military preparation of the 
United States concerning which Roose- 
velt argued for specific proposals during 
this period was the question of the arm- 
ing of American merchant ships. On 
October 27, 1941, Roosevelt declared, 
“Our American merchant ships must be 
armed to defend themselves against the 
rattlesnakes of the sea.” This conten- 
tion was an outgrowth of his arguments 
for aid to the Allies and rested upon 
similar appeals to fear and desire for 
survival. Bitter opposition developed 
to the proposal®* but >? oosevelt did not 
bear the brunt of answering those at- 
tacks.*® 


Freedom of the Seas 

Beginning in May, 1941, Roosevelt 
argued that America’s historic policy 
had always insisted upon “freedom of 
the seas.” Yet he had advocated in 
September, 1939, that American vessels 
be restricted from danger zones. This 
inconsistency, however, did not worry 
the great majority of his listeners. The 
American people and the nation’s press 
heartily endorsed the President's speech 
of September 11, 1941, in which he ex- 
plained that to enforce “freedom of the 

68 For typical remarks of opposing Congress- 
men, see: “Senate Lines Hold on Sinking News,” 
New York Times, Nov. 1, 1941; “Republicans 
Say ‘Gag’ Aids Ship Bill,” New York Times, Oct. 
13, 1941. 

69 That was done in the Senate Neutrality 
Debates by Republicans Austin of Vermont, 
Bridges of New Hampshire, and Gurney of 
South Dakota. Democratic spokesmen included 
Pepper of Florida, Lee of Oklahoma, Green of 
Rhode Island, .as well as Democratic Leader 
Alben Barkley of Kentucky and Chairman of 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Tom 
Connally of Texas. 


seas” United States warships had orders 
to “shoot on sight” any Nazi vessels 
seen within certain areas of the Atlantic 
designated as American “defense wat- 
ers. 7° 

The doctrine of “freedom of the seas” 
had remained unimportant in most 
American minds during World War II, 
until Roosevelt suddenly made _ passion- 
ate appeals to American traditions and 
principles of “morality.” Those pleas 
were highly successful.71 They gave 
the American people a moral principle 
with which to support a view they 
wanted to find reasons to uphold. By 
autumn of 1941, sentiment against the 
Axis was overwhelming. Roosevelt was 
the one person primarily responsible 
for using the phrase “freedom of the 
seas” during World War II to make 
possible the ever increasing aid to the 
Allies which both he and his listeners 
desired. 


National Unity 


In his speeches during World War II, 
President Roosevelt consistently stressed 
the desirability and the necessity of na- 
tional unity. This often took the form 
of urging unanimity of support for his 
own ideas, and frequently he condemned 


70 More than twice as many people approved 
as disapproved when the Gallup poll asked 
them, after the speech of September 11, 1941, 
whether “the United States navy [should] shoot 
at German submarines or warships on sight.” 

Newspapers typically commented upon the 
gravity of the move, but “most of the nation’s 
commenting press” approved and believed the 
President had “the support of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people.” “Editors 
Appraise F. D. R.’s Address,” United States News, 
11 (Sept. 19, 1941), 16. 

71 Roosevelt deserves credit not just for voic- 
ing an already established sentiment for free- 
dom of the seas, but for creating that senti- 
ment. The following reaction at that time 
was typical: “. . . With considerable success 
President Roosevelt is winning support of this 
section of the Pacific coast for his steps taken 
in the name of national defense, including the 
oiders to the Navy to clear an Atlantic sea lane 
to insure the safe delivery of war materials to 
Britain.” Davies, Lawrence E., “West Coast is 
Aroused,” New York Times, Sept. 21, 1941. 
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those who disagreed with his policies 
as ‘“disunifying forces’ in the emergency. 
This approach was not effective at the 
outbreak of the war for the American 
people were then convinced that Ger- 
many would be defeated. Americans, 
however, were always agreed on the 
abstract principle of unity. The Presi- 
dent’s “State of the Union” address in 
January, 1940, called for unity and was 
widely praised for that call." 

As the American people lost confi- 
dence in the certainty of Allied victory, 
following German military successes in 
1940, the President’s pleas for unity be- 
came more specific and more effective.”* 
Assurances were given that the exorbi- 
tant profits made by industrialists dur- 
ing World War I would not be permit- 
ted. Frequent reiteration of this princi- 
ple made it more emphatic." 

Roosevelt’s attempts to condemn as 
disunifying forces those who criticized 
his views were not successful. The Ameri- 
can people were not convinced that the 
problem was serious enough to demand 
their unequivocal support of the Presi- 
dent’s policies,*> although they agreed 


72 For typical comments from the nation’s 
newspapers: “Editorial Views of Message,” 
Washington Evening Star, Jan. 4, 1940. 

73“. . . These trouble-breeders have but one 
purpose. It is to divide our people, to divide 
them into hostile groups and to destroy our 
unity and shatter our will to defend ourselves.” 
(Address of Dec. 29, 1940.) 

74“Qur present emergency and a common 
sense of decency make it imperative that no new 
group of war millionaires come into being in 
this nation as a result of the struggle abroad.” 
(Address of May 26, 1940.) 

“No person should try, or be allowed to get 
rich out of the program.” (Address of Jan. 6, 
1941.) 

“The determination of America must not and 
will not be obstructed by war profiteering.” 
(Address of March 15, 1941.) 

75 Eleanor Roosevelt precipitated much dis- 
cussion of this issue when in her column, “My 
Day,” she commented on her husband’s address 
to Congress, January 6, 1941. She expressed 
herself as being “not only astonished but sad- 
dened to notice that the applause came almost 
entirely from the Democrats.” She called it 
“shocking and terrifying’ as a display of dis- 
unity in “these serious times.” Eleanor Roose- 


on the broad principle of unity and 
approved most of his specific actions. 
As the United States began the period 
of active-defense, the President no long- 
er argued the necessity of “unity,” but 
instead proclaimed that the nation was 
unified. He warned the Axis powers 
not to be misled by any contrary reports 
and ridiculed those ‘‘few” who disagreed 
with the nation’s foreign policy as the 
Nazis’ American _heroes.’’*® 
This approach was intended further to 
unite the Americans. While it is diff- 
cult to measure the contribution of these 


“modern 


particular techniques toward the unifi- 
cation of Americans, it is known that 
the President was supported by greater 
majorities on foreign policy matters in 
1941 than at any previous time during 
his Presidency. The issue which 
plagued his efforts for unity in 1941 was 
that of labor. 
Democrats, 


one 


Republicans, southern 
blamed 
the unions for slowing down produc- 


and businessmen 


tion and making unreasonable demands. 
Neither in the addresses here analyzed 
nor in his other public appearances was 
Roosevelt completely successful in meet- 
ing this issue. 

Conclusions 


1) Throughout these addresses, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s primary audi- 


velt, “My Day,” Washington News, Jan. 7, 1941. 
Reaction from Republicans was that it was 
neither necessary nor desirable, in the light of 
world conditions or the dangers to the United 
States, that all Americans agree with whatever 
the President said. Edwards, William, “G. O. P. 
Replies to First Lady on Speech Snub,” Wash- 
ington Times Herald, Jan. 9, 1941. “Wheeler 
Admits He Didn’t Applaud Roosevelt Speech,” 
Washington Times Herald, Jan. 10, 1941. 


76“The protestations of these few American 
citizens, will, as usual, be paraded with ap- 
plause through the Axis press and radio during 
the next few days in an effort to convince the 
world that the majority of Americans are op- 
posed to their duly chosen government, and in 
reality are only waiting to jump on Hitler's 
band wagon when it comes this way... . 

“The Nazis have made up their own list of 
modern American heroes. It is, fortunately, a 
short list and I am glad that it does not con- 
tain my name.” (Address of Oct. 27, 1941.) 
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ence, the American people, agreed by 
substantial majorities with the ideas he 
advocated, as he progressed from a neu- 
tral to an active defense position. On 
the issues of neutrality, peace, aid to 
the Allies, and the attitude to be taken 
toward the Axis, the people were ready 
(by narrow majorities) to accept the 
President's ideas.7*7 On increasing Ameri- 
can military strength and on universal 
military however, the 
President apparently followed rather 
than dominated American public opin- 
ion. 


conscription, 


The United States Congress was less 
inclined to subscribe to the President's 
ideas than were the people, if we accept 
the available evidence for national atti- 
tudes. The Republican Party as an 
organization consistently opposed him, 
although many of its leaders agreed with 
the President on specific issues.7* “No- 
foreign-war’” Democrats also plagued 
the President's efforts with Congress. 
But on no major issue in the addresses 
here examined did Congress fail to re- 
spond to Roosevelt’s requests. The leg- 
islature often modified the ideas he pro- 
posed, but as the war continued it be- 
came more and more inclined to accept 
his statements. 

2) There is little doubt today of the 
validity of Roosevelt’s fundamental the- 
sis, that the United States and the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere would have been im- 
periled by a Nazi victory. His belief that 
keeping the Allies in the war would 
speed the eventual defeat of the Axis 
was equally sound. Also, the President's 
consistent concern in his speeches on 
foreign policy with the essentials of the 
“four freedoms” harmonized with fun- 


damental American doctrine. Concern- 


77In addition to the preceding discussion, 
infra, footnotes 101 and 102 under “Effective- 
ness.” 

78 Supra, footnotes 17, 26, 68, and 69. 
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ing the freedom of the Western Hemis- 
phere from European domination, 
Roosevelt reflected the _ traditional 
American position and will, no doubt, 
continue to receive commendation. 

Not always were the President's sup- 
porting arguments accurate. For exam- 
ple, his attitudes and historical inter- 
pretations of neutrality have not been 
accepted by “experts” in international 
law. He was clearly inconsistent and 
opportunistic in his handling of the 
“freedom of the seas” issue. 

3) Roosevelt relied chiefly on ethical 
and pathetic modes of interpreting and 
amplifying his arguments. His logical 
proofs usually secured a tremendous 
emotional effect. He quoted, for exam- 
ple, flying times and distances to stra- 
tegic points the Axis might attack; he 
proposed tremendous increases in Amer- 
ica’s military might and gave details as 
to what was needed; he revealed, from 
captured Nazi documents, Hitler’s plans 
for South America and for the religions 
of the world. These uses of specific in- 
stances and of authority provided strong 
emotional and imaginative enforcement 
of his propositions. 

Throughout his addresses Roosevelt 
took care to promote the audiences’ high 
opinion of his own sincerity, judgment, 
and ability to make decisions for the 
best interests of the United States.7° He 
used considerable time to destroy the 
reputation of those he considered his 
antagonists. His condemnations and de- 
preciation of those he opposed were re- 
ceived with approval. For the most part, 
also, listeners’ opinions of Roosevelt’s 
character and integrity were enhanced 
by his addresses. 


79 For example, he contended that his pro- 
posals for increased military strength were 
neither as small nor as large as extremists were 
advocating. See also footnote 32 and the first 
paragraph under the “Western Hemisphere.” 
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STRUCTURE OF THE SPEECHES 

Most of Roosevelt's addresses separate 
clearly into the three conventional divi- 
sions of introduction, discussion, and 
conclusion. Although his introductions 
varied widely, they all indicate that he 
appreciated the value of encouraging 
friendliness, interest, and attention be- 
fore launching into his main arguments. 

In the discussion proper, Roosevelt 
typically considered three to nine differ- 
ent topics. He adhered to principles of 
relevancy and sequence. ‘Transitions 
were effective. Subissues were developed 
as units in the over-all organization, al- 
though the pattern was not mechanical. 
The speaker did not ramble from issue 
to issue with occasional returns to a 
matter previously considered. When a 
particular unit was under development 


all that the speaker had to say about. 


that aspect of the subject was then said. 

In the majority of these addresses, no 
special reasons were discernible to ex- 
plain the ordering of divisions. Ample 
evidence shows, however, that some of 
the speeches were well adapted, in terms 
of organization, to his audiences. In 
addition to withholding the statement 
of his thesis in a situation where his les- 
teners might respond negatively to that 
contention,*® the President invariably 


80 More than four-fifths of the address of Sep- 
tember 11, 1941, was completed before Roosevelt 
stated the central idea of his speech, namely, 
that henceforth American ships and_ planes 
would “shoot first’”” at Axis vessels in American 
patrol areas. Before this drastic announcement, 
the President had related the attacks made by 
Germans on American ships; he discussed Ger- 
man designs “to acquire absolute control and 
domination of the seas for themselves.” The 
speaker had a thesis to present to an audience 
likely to be highly critical. His handling of the 
statement of that thesis seems to have been 
skillful. 

When Roosevelt accepted the Democratic 
nomination, July 19, 1940, he was obviously 
trying to justify his failure to have stated clearly 
his position on the third term issue and to 
show that he was better equipped to handle 
the duties of the Presidency than any other 
candidate. Since the necessity, or at least the 
desirability, of such an attempt was inherent 


dealt in the first portions of his speeches 
with those issues upon which he and 
his audiences were most apt to agree.*? 
More time was spent on the arguments 
about which disagreement was probable 
than upon those which his audience 
was likely to accept immediately. Addi- 
tional attention was devoted to those 
matters which were considered by his 
audiences to be most vital.*? 

Roosevelt did not, ordinarily, use the 
conclusions of his addresses to restate 
his main ideas or to re-emphasize the 
specific thesis of a speech. His conclu- 
sions invariably communicated the great 
emotion he felt because of the critical 
world situation. The audience and 
speaker were identified in religious sin- 
cerity and in patriotism. Mr. Roosevelt's 
primary purpose seemed to be to leave 
the audience with an appeal calculated 
to inspire faith in the speaker's views 
rather than to re-emphasize the particu- 
lar purpose of the speech. 


LANGUAGE 
Roosevelt's language in these speeches 
had the same direct quality which char- 


in that speaking situation, to have stated such 
clearly evident purposes would not have aided 
the speaker’s effectiveness. Any possible state- 
ment of his thesis, moreover, might have been 
twisted by his opposition to mean, “I consider 
myself indispensable.” Hence, the President 
wisely avoided any concrete statement of his 
central purpose. 

‘1 For example, when Franklin Roosevelt 
called a special session of Congress after the 
outbreak of World War II, the foremost con- 
cern of more than nine out of ten Americans 
(according to public opinion polls) was that 
the United States remain at peace. The first 
idea developed by the President was that “all 
loyal Americans want peace for the United 
States.” 

82In his addresses of May 16 and May 26, 
1940, Roosevelt urged tremendous increases in 
appropriations for this country’s military forces. 
But before making his request in each case, 
he spent several minutes justifying the previous 
expenditures of his administration for the armed 
forces. Numerous charges had been made that 
his administration had wasted appropriations 
already made. Roosevelt was thus wise to an- 
swer those charges in detail, before making ad- 
ditional requests. 
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acterized all his speaking. He was able 


to establish intimate contact with his 


audience. Many quotations,** first and 
second person pronouns,** rhetorical and 
direct questions, and the choice of words 


from the vocabularies of most of his 


listeners*> helped him achieve this effect. 
Although many of his sentences were 
long,** frequent repetitions of key words 


kept his ideas easily understandable. 


82 The President’s frequent use of direct quota- 
tions contributed to his intimate contact with 
his audience. In his address of December 20, 
1940, for example, he quoted the exact words 
of Hitler and of “an exiled leader” of a con- 
quered European nation. In that speech a di- 
rect quotation expressed the attitude of a seg- 
ment of the American public unwilling to face 
realities: “The gist of that telegram was: 
‘Please, Mr. President, don’t frighten us _ by 
telling us the facts.’”’ The probable attitude 
of Germany towards any South American coun- 
try was similarly presented, “Would she [Ger- 
many] then hesitate to say to any South Amer- 
ican country: ‘We are occupying you to protect 
you from aggression by the United States?’ ” 

84 This sentence, from the address of May 26, 
1940, is typical: “Let us sit down together again, 
you and I, to consider our pressing problems 
that confront us.” 

85 Richard S. Schultz’s analysis of Roosevelt's 
radio vocabulary revealed that 70 per cent of 
the words the President used occur among the 
first 500 most common words in general reading 
material. Up to 80.6 per cent of his vocabulary 
(in selected speeches) was in the first 1,000 most 
common words. “Common Words Keynote of 
Roosevelt's Talks,” New York Times, May 16, 
1937- 

Leland Stanford Winch made an “objective 
analysis” of Roosevelt’s vocabulary in his 1932 
campaign speeches and found that 88 per cent 
of his vocabulary came from the 10,000 most 
common words in Thorndike’s Word List. 
Winch interpreted this, however, as indicating 
that the President’s vocabulary did “not fall in- 
to the classification of easily understood con- 
tinuity.”” Winch, Leland Stanford, A Vocabulary 
Analysis of the 1932 Campaign Speeches of 
Herbert and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(M.A. University of Wisconsin, 1934), 
p- 66. 


Hoover 
Dhesis, 


“What is the secret of the President’s success 
as a radio speaker? . . . His words were such all 
could understand.” Dunlap, Orrin E. Jr., “When 
Roosevelt Goes on the Air,” New York 
June 18, 1933. 

86 For example, the first of two successive sen- 
tences in his address of June 10, 1940, has 79 
words; the second, 96 words. Such sentences did 
not predominate in Roosevelt's speeches, but 
they were not unusual. 


Times, 


37 
Short, simple sentences were common* 
and served either singly or in series to 
transmit and to emphasize his main 
argument.** He was always clear. Yet 
he also maintained interest by wide va- 
riety, by employing loose and_ periodic 
sentences, interrogation, balanced and 
parallel structure. 

Several devices gave color and vivid- 
ness to the addresses. His 
terms were invariably specific rather 
than abstract. Frequently, 
words gained an 


President’s 


“slanted” 


emotional response 
from his listeners and paved the way for 


more direct proof.*® Roosevelt’s habit- 


87 Mean sentence lengths of 27.3, 27, 23.5, 23, 
19, and 17 words have been reported for single 
Roosevelt speeches. Scrier, Charlotte Piffer, A 
Comparison of the Oral Style of Franklin Roose- 
velt in Representative Occasional and Cam- 
paign Speeches (M.A. Thesis, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1939); Vincent G. Mostrom, A Crit- 
ical Study of Franklin D. Roosevelt's Neutrality 
Speeches of September, 1939 (M.A. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1940); Robert D. King, 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt's Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress,” QJS, 23 (Oct., 1937), 439-444- 

“The mean sentence length in Roosevelt’s 
speeches is slightly less than that of contem- 
porary speakers. The mean length of the 
sentences in Roosevelt's speeches is significantly 
less than the mean length for the ten Ameri- 
can and British orators studied by Dr. Borchers. 

The mean sentence length in Roosevelt's 
speeches of 23.47 words is 5.79 words less than 
the mean of 29.26 words in the fifty speeches 
of Wilson which were studied by Dr. Runion.” 
Bach, Earl Charles, An Objective Study of the 
Speech Style of Franklin Delano Roosevelt (M.A. 
Thesis, Marquette University, 1938), pp. 22-23. 

88 When addressing Congress, Sept. 21, 1939, 
Roosevelt said: “It [his recommended legisla- 
tion] is a positive program for giving safety.” 
A few words later, “There lies the road to 
peace.” Those statements were the crux of his 
argument at that time. 

He was particularly adept in the use of a 
series of short, simple sentences. For example: 
“I did not share those illusions. I do not share 
these fears. Today, we are more realistic.” 
(Address of May 26, 1940.) “We must prepare 
in a thousand ways. Men are not enough. They 
must have arms. They must learn how to use 
those arms.” (Address of Sept. 2, 1940.) 

89 Roosevelt introduced into his address of 
May 16, 1940, the issue of previous expenditures 
by his administration for the army and navy. 
“Loose talking and loose thinking on the part 
of some may give the false impression that our 
American army and navy are not first rate, or 
that money has been wasted on them.” By 
using the word “loose” to designate the “talk- 
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ual use of Biblical terms also helped to 
create favorable impressions in_ the 
minds of his auditors. 


The President was commonly recog- 
nized as having “a gift for creating 
striking phrases that lived in the mem- 
ory of millions of people.”*° He used 
many figures of speech; his epigrams,** 
although less common than metaphors 
in these addresses, were particularly ef- 


fective. Many illustrations gave con- 


creteness to his ideas and clarified for 
his audience his logical and emotional 
proofs. 


Expert assistance from speech advis- 
ers and the writing of several prepara- 
tory drafts aided the President in achiev- 
ing language effectiveness. Frequent 
repetitions of words,°? phrases, and 
clauses®** (often impromptu insertions 
into his prepared speeches), as well as 
detailed illustrations,°* kept his speeches 


ing” and “thinking” which had criticized the 
uses to which money for the armed forces had 
been put, the President had condemned such 
attitudes, even before he went on to refute 
them by more direct means. 


90 “Roosevelt Phrases that Made History,” 
New York Times, April 13, 1945. 

91 He talked of “mere lip service with no 
heart service” (Address of July 19, 1940) and 
of “putting patriotism ahead of pocketbooks” 
(Address of Jan. 6, 1941). He explained: “There 
can be no appeasement with ruthlessness. There 
can be no reasoning with an incendiary bomb.” 
(Address of Dec. 29, 1940.) 

92 Note how “help” is repeated in this passage 
from the address of May 26, 1940: “. . . I should 
say a word in behalf of women and children 
and old men who need help—immediate help 
in their present distress—help from us across 
the seas, help from us who are still free to give 
it.” 

93 The following repetition of “we are deter- 
mined” (from the address of April 15, 1940) 
was typical of Roosevelt’s speech style: “We are 
determined to continue on that way in friend- 
ship. We are determined that our mutual re- 
lations be built upon honor and good faith. 
We are determined to live in peace and to make 
that peace secure. We are determined to fol- 
low the path of free peoples to a civilization 
worthy of free men.” 

94 Roosevelt’s own appreciation of the desir- 
ability of illustrating his ideas is clear from his 
frequent use of such introductory statements as: 
“to give you two illustrations” (Address of Jan. 
6, 1941); “I cite examples,” “Here are the facts” 


from maximum conciseness but lent to 
his language a high degree of vividness. 

The exact contribution to Roosevelt's 
total effectiveness of each of the devices 
described as characteristic of his lang- 
uage is difficult to determine. Yet the 
intellectual-emotional arousal of his au- 
diences was clearly due, in part, to his 
choice of words and expressions. No 
doubt can exist that Roosevelt's expla- 
nation (June 10, 1940) of Mussolini's 
declaration of war on France was high- 
ly important in securing the desired re- 
sponse from his listeners. The President 
declared, “. . . The hand that held the 
dagger has struck it into the back of its 
neighbor.” Similarly, his labeling of 
German submaries, on October 27, 1941, 
as “‘the rattlesnakes of the seas’’ impress- 
ed upon his hearers the desired attitude 
toward Nazi methods. Roosevelt's “‘strik- 
ing phases” and his success in stating 
his ideas in clear, commonly understood 
terms were probably the most important 
factors in achieving his widely acclaim- 
ed language effectiveness.®® 


DELIVERY 

The speaker visualized by Roosevelt's 
vast radio audiences had a broad, friend- 
ly smile, a highly expressive face, and a 
powerful torso. His handsome, photo- 
genic face had become familiar through 
newsreels. The distinctive quality of 
his voice conveyed the impression of in- 
formality, of spontaneity, of friendly 
interest in the problems of his listeners. 
His “conversational manner” gave each 


(Address of May 16, 1940); “Let me set forth 
the present paradox of the existing legislation 
in its simplest terms.” (Address of Sept. 21, 
1939)- 

95 For typical praise of Roosevelt’s use of 
language, see: Dunlap, Orrin E., Jr., “The 
King’s English,” New York Times, March 15, 
1936; “Roosevelt Rated Third as Orator,” New 
York Times, Jan. 2, 1941; Knowles, Archibald 
Campbell, A Rendezvous With Destiny (Phila- 
delphia, 1946), pp. 55-56. 
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of his listeners the impression that he 
was talking directly to him.** 


General agreement exists that Roose- 
velt had a superior and distinctive 
speaking voice.*? Unquestionably, it was 
one of his chief assets as a speaker. Ob- 
jectionable features were absent from 
his voice quality and from his use of 
pitch, rate, and loudness. Moreover, he 
used each of these skillfully to point up 
and to emphasize his most significant 
ideas.°** Although no specific items de- 
serve special praise, it should be noted 


that his speaking rate was unusually 


96 John Royal, director of programs for the 
National Broadcasting Company, explained that 
the unusual gift of making listeners feel, even 
though they be hundreds of miles away, that 
he is talking with instead of at them, is the key 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s success on the air. “His voice 
carries a feeling of intimacy with his audience 
as well as with his subject.” Dunlap, Orrin E., 
Jr.. “When Roosevelt Goes on the Air,” New 
York Times, June 18, 1933. 

“I have seen men and women . . . listening 
with a pleasant, happy feeling of association 
and friendship. The exchange between them 
and him through the medium of the radio was 
very real. I have seen tears come to their eyes. 
.. . I have also seen them laugh.” Perkins, op. 
cil., pp. 10-11. 

97“*Mr. Roosevelt's voice is like honey syrup 
oozing through the steel filter that jackets the 
microphone. fHe] is the glamor boy of 
radio campaigning.” Dryer, Sherman H., “Air 
Power,” Colliers, 106 (Sept. 14, 1940), 18. 

“The cues in Franklin D. Roosevelt's voice— 
the voice alone—inspired confidence [in his in- 
augural address, in 1933]. If Herbert Hoover 
had spoken the same words into the micro- 
phone . . . the stock market would have fallen 
another notch and public confidence with it.” 
Sarett, Lew and Foster, William Trufant, Basic 
Principles of Speech (New York, 1936), pp. 193- 
194. 

98 For example, increases in loudness pointed 
important words and thoughts, although there 
were never violent outbursts or periods when 
his voice sank to imperceptibility. In the fol- 
lowing passages, the portions in italics were 
stressed by being noticeably louder: “That is 
why every member of the executive branch of 
the government and every member of the exe- 
cutive branch of the government and every 
member of the Congress face great responsibility 
—great accountability.” (Address of Jan. 6, 
1941.) “No soporific lullabies that a wide ocean 
protects us from him—can long have any effect 
on the hard-headed, far sighted and _ realistic 
American people.” (Address of Sept. 11, 1941.) 


99 


slow.*® This deliberate speaking rate, 
which never slowed to the degree that 
interest waned or that his listeners were 
conscious of its slowness, helped clarify 


the speaker’s ideas and attitudes. 


His pronunciation sometimes called 
attention to his speech, for it was most 
characteristic of the “Eastern” region 
and it was not always consistent.1° He 
was always understood, however, and 
the American public had come to recog- 
nize and approve his “Groton-Harvard 
accent,” his skillful “microphone tech- 
nique.” 

EFFECTIVENESS 

The seventeen speeches included in 
this study were, both individually and 
collectively, highly effective. Considera- 
tion of these speeches as documents 
apart from the social situations in which 
they were delivered shows that they meet 
the tests of readability and of “techni- 


99 Speaking rates in the addresses analyzed 
for this study were determined as follows: The 
words in each text were counted after the 
speech had been authenticated from an electri- 
cal transcription. The time of the speech was 
determined from the recording as it was played 
on the Presto 6 N equipment belonging to the 
State University of lowa’s Speech Department. 
From the gross time of the speech was sub- 
tracted the time taken by interruptions because 
of the applause. The total words were then 
divided by the net speaking time. The slowest 
rate thus determined was 91.5 words per min- 
ute (Address of May 10, 1940), and the most 
rapid was 122.4 words per minute (Address of 
May 26, 1940). The mean rate, including all 
the speeches studied, was 106.6 words per min- 
ute. 

100 Some obvious cases where Roosevelt some- 
times used the Eastern pronunciation, sometimes 
the General American, were the following: He 
frequently pronounced “force” as [| f>3s | which 
is characteristic of the Eastern dialect, but on 
some occasions he used | fors | which is Gen- 
eral American. The word “government” he 
pronounced either as [ gavanmont | (Eastern) 

, veneral American). For 
or [ @Av ynmont | (General America ) F 
“nor,” he used [nso] and [na]> both of 
which are Eastern; and [na], which is Gen- 
eral American. The word “or” he pronounced 
both as [59] (Eastern), and as [>] (General 
American). 
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cal perfection” (structure, “stylistic 


grace, and technical composition”) . 


With one exception, the immediate 


response to each aadress studied was 


favorable.1 The speaker, as far as may 
be judged, accurately appraised future 


events and advocated policies subse- 


quently justified by world happenings. 
Evidence exists to show that through 
these addresses he at times influenced, 
modified, or changed the beliefs and 
attitudes of his listeners.*°? Although an 


101 This statement is based upon the results 
of public opinion polls and upon newspaper 
reactions which followed the addresses. The 
only one of these speeches which was not prais- 
ed by a majority of the newspapers was Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s address accepting the Democratic 
nomination for a third term as President. See, 
for example, “More Press Comment on Prece- 
dent Breaking Third Term Speech,” St. Louis 
Post Dispatch,*July 20, 1940. 

That a majority of the newspapers consistent- 
ly praised specific speeches deserves special note, 
since more of them were Republican than 
Democratic and since a majority of these papers 
opposed Roosevelt’s reelection in 1940 and 
many of his domestic policies. “The 7oo daily 
newspapers that thus far have declared their 
support of Wendell Willkie for President have 
a combined circulation of 16,387,145 against an 
aggregate circulation of 5,332,905 for the 216 
that have come out for President Roosevelt.” 
“Willkie Holds Heavy Lead in Press Backing,” 
New York Times, Aug. 31, 1940. 

102 Dr. George Gallup released data in Octo- 
ber, 1939, showing that prior to the President's 
speech of September 21, 1939, fifty-seven per 
cent of voters with opinions were in favor of 
changing the neutrality law. After the Presi- 
dent’s speech, a new survey found that senti- 
ment for lifting the embargo had increased to 
sixty-two per cent. The latter survey was taken 
before Congressional debate began on the issue. 
Gallup, George, “The Gallup Poll,” Wash- 
ington Post, Oct. 4, 1939. 

From the outbreak of World War II, the 
American public had opposed arming American 
merchant ships. On October g, 1941, the Presi- 
dent sent a message to be read to Congress in 
which he said, “It is an imperative need now 


evaluation of long-term effects is ob- 
viously not now possible, the indications 
are that through these addresses Frank- 
lin Roosevelt played a constructive part 
in awakening America and the world 
to the dangers of fascism; moreover, 
through these appeals he made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the welfare of 
the United States and the world. 


The ultimate conclusion concerning 
the President’s effectiveness envisions the 
specific elements of the audiences and 
the occasions he faced, the basic pre- 
mises from which he spoke, his lang- 
uage, his oral delivery, and his specific 
arguments and proofs. The resulting 
judgment compounded from a knowl- 
edge of the interrelation of all these fac- 
tors is that Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
a highly effective speaker on foreign 
affairs during the period from Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, to December 7, 1941. 


to equip American merchant vessels with arms” 
against “modern pirates of the sea.” Following 
this message, Gallup Polls showed an imme- 
diate shift of opinion of eight per cent. In mid- 
October, a majority of Americans for the first 
time believed in arming merchant-men. Then, 
October 27, 1941, Roosevelt delivered his Navy 
Day address in which he reiterated his belief 
that merchant vessels should be equipped with 
arms to protect themselves. An additional seven 
per cent immediately came to agree with the 
President's view. The question put to those in- 
terviewed was: “Should the Neutrality Act be 
changed to permit American merchant ships 
with American crews to carry war materials to 
Britain?” 


Yes No Undecided 
April, 1941 30% 61% 9% 
September, 1941 46 40 14 
Early October 456 40 14 
Mid-October 54 83:7 9 
Early November 61 31 8 
“Gallup and Fortune Polls,” Public Opinion 


Quarterly, 6 (Spring, 1942), 162. 
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ROBERT INGERSOLL’S ORATORY AND WALT WHITMAN'S 
POETRY 


WILLIAM LEO FINKEL 
College of the City of New York 


I. 
N the eloquent and impressive ad- 
dress with which the funeral cere- 
monies of Walt Whitman were brought 
to a close, Robert G. Ingersoll paid 
high tribute to the poet's genius, his 
humanitarianism, his character and his 


friendship: 
He has 
any writer of our century, possibly of almost 


uttered. more supreme words than 
any other. ... 

He wrote a liturgy for mankind; he wrote a 
great and splendid psalm of life, and he gave 
to us the gospel of humanity—the greatest gos- 
pel that can be preached. 

To-day we give back to Mother Nature... 
one of the bravest, sweetest souls that ever lived 
in human clay. 

And so I lay this little wreath 
great man’s tomb. 


upon this 
I loved him living, and I 
love him still.1 


The words which Ingersoll spoke 


were not the conventional exaggerations 
of a professional orator. They were the 
genuine sentiments of one who had 
been a good friend, a generous bene- 
factor and a staunch supporter of the 
poet. 

Nor were his sentiments unfamiliar. 
For Ingersoll had proclaimed his great 
admiration for Whitman twice before: 
in May, 1890, when he had made a 
speech at the celebration of the poet's 
seventy-first birthday;? and again in Oc- 


tober of the same year, when he had 


1 Ingersoll, Robert G., “A Tribute to Walt 
Whitman,” The Works of Robert G. Ingersoll 
(New York, 1900), XII, pp. 473-477. This edi- 
tion of Ingersoll’s writings will hereafter be cited 
as Ingersoll. 

2 The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, 
eds. Richard M. Bucke, Thomas B. Harned 
and Horace L. Traubel (New York, 1902), VII, 
pp. 38-40. This edition of Whitman's writings 
will hereafter be cited as Whitman. 


devoted a lecture to the poet,’ and had 
delivered it for his benefit to an audi- 
ence numbering more than sixteen hun- 
dred.* 


The satisfaction which Whitman deriv- 
ed from Ingersoll’s praise and the impor- 
tance which he atttached to his cham- 
pionship, were extraordinary. Thus, he 
said of Ingersoll’s speech at his birthday 
celebration, “...1 never felt so proud, so 
thoroughly justified, as by my friend's 


speech tonight. I felt it all through.”® 


And in a report which he sent to a news- 
paper, he proclaimed it “the cap-sheaf 
of all commendation that he had ever 
received.”® The later speech by Inger- 
soll, Whitman rated almost as high. For 
he regarded it ‘as in many respects the 
most significant [utterance] in the stor- 
my career of Leaves of Grass.”" And 
Whitman’s literary executors, who were 
his intimate friends, inform us, further, 


3 Ingersoll, Robert G., Liberty in Literature 
(New York, 1890). Reprinted in Ingersoll, III, 
pp. 251-304. This lecture was a “Testimonial 
to Walt Whitman.” The eight hundred and 
sixty-nine dollars which it yielded were given 
to the poet. For interesting details concerning 
the circumstances which led Ingersoll to deliver 
the lecture, see Johnston, J. H., “In Re Walt 
Whitman,” Walt Whitman, As Man, Poet and 
Friend, collected by Charles N. Elliot (Boston, 
1915), Pp- 149-163. 

4In Re Walt Whitman, eds. Horace L. Trau- 
bel, Richard M. Bucke and Thomas B. Harned 
(Philadelphia, 1893), p. 252. This will here- 
after be cited as In Re Walt Whitman. 

5 Whitman, Walt, “Immortality,” In Re Walt 
Whitman, p. 350. 

6 Whitman, VII, p. 40. The newspaper report 
entitled “Ingersoll’s Speech,” is reprinted in 
Whitman's writings (VII, pp. 38-40) from the 
Camden Post (New Jersey) of June 2, 1890. For 
other comments concerning this speech, see 
footnote 25 and the material in my text to 
which the footnote refers. 

7 Traubel, Horace L., “Walt Whitman at 
Date,” In Re Walt Whitman, p. 145. 
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that Whitman spoke of Ingersoll as one 
of “his [two] best victories.’’* 

The reasons why Whitman responded 
so enthusiastically to Ingersoll’s_trib- 
utes, need not here be examined in 
detail. But it should be noted that one 
very prominent reason was the fact that 
Whitman was one of Ingersoll’s most 
ardent admirers.® 

Whitman’s admiration of Ingersoll’s 
personality and character was compre- 
hensive and unqualified. He _ praised 
Ingersoll, variously, for being: substan- 
tial, rounded, perfectly poised, mag- 
netic, witty, simple, sweet, generous, 
courageous, honest. . . .° And he spoke 
of him, at different times, as: “one of 
the most magnetically spontaneous men 
on the planet”; “a noble human being”; 
“a marvel of a man”; “always magnifi- 
cent’; and “always loving and great.”*? 

Whitman’s admiration of Ingersoll’s 
message was less complete. But it was 
substantial. Whitman felt that Inger- 
soll did “not go far enough,’’'* and he 
rejected his agnosticism concerning God 
and immortality.** But he was in full 


8 Bucke, R. M., Harned, T. B., and Traubel, 
H. L., Introduction to Whitman, I, p. 1xxxix. 

9Cf. Parrish, Wayland M., and Huston, Al- 
fred D., “Robert G. Ingersoll,” A History and 
Criticism of American Public Address, ed. Wil- 
liam N. Brigance (New York, :543), I, p. 366. 

10QOne of our main sources of information 
about Whitman’s relations with Ingersoll is 
Traubel, Horace L., With Walt Whitman in 
Camden (Vol. I; Boston, 1906), (Voi. Il; New 
York, 1908), (Vol. III; New York, 1914). This 
detailed record of Whitman's daily conversa- 
tions will hereafter be cited as Whitman in 
Camden. For the adjectives cited in my text, 
see Whitman in Camden, I, p. 80, 114; II, p. 
$2, 33, 341; III, p. 54, 95, 168, 241. See also, 
Traubel, Horace L., “Round Table With Walt 
Whitman,” In Re Walt Whitman, pp. 298-299. 

11 The phrases in my text derive, respective- 
ly, from: Whitman, I, p. Ixxxix; Whitman in 
Camden, I, p. 37; II, p. 32; III, p. 54; and from 
a letter written by Horace L. Traubel which 
is quoted in Wallace, J. W., “Last Days of Walt 
Whitman,” In Re Walt Whitman, p. 421. 

12 Whitman in Camden, III, p. 497. Cf.: Ibid., 
II, pp. 408-9; also, Whitman, Walt, “Immor- 
tality,” In Re Walt Whitman, p. 350. 

13 [bid., pp. 349-351; Whitman, VII, p. 40; 
Johnston, J. H., op. cit., p. 162; Whitman in 
Camden, 1, p. 114. 


sympathy with his views about tradi- 
tional theology and organized religion." 
He regarded Ingersoll as ‘the master 
craftsman” in the moral reconstruction 
needed by the times;** and insisted that 
he was a force whose “spiritual impor- 
tance” could not be exaggerated." 
Indeed, Whitman felt that Ingersoll’s 
energies were being directed toward the 
achievement of humanitarian’ ends 
which were, in large part, identical with 
his own. Thus, when one of Whitman’s 
supporters remarked that it would be 
a long time before Whitman's new gos- 
pel of the joyous acceptance of nature 
supplanted the entrenched gospel of 
asceticism and “Christian anti-natural- 
ism,” Whitman replied: “All that will 
come to pass ... all is to be provided 
for! . . . that is why we have Ingersoll, 
great, magnificent fellow that he is! 
Every blow he strikes for liberty, against 
what you call Puritanism, is for us, this 
human critter, the ‘Leaves,’ democracy, 
love!”"27 
discourses by 
means of which Ingersoll delivered his 
blows were basically uncongenial to 


The argumentative 


Whitman. For the poet responded more 
readily to intuition than to demonstra- 
tion.1* And he had a particular and 
profound distaste for religious contro- 
versy. 


14 Whitman in Camden, Ill, pp. 497, 570- 
571. Cf. ibid., I, p. 262. 

15 [bid., III, p. 497 

16 Ibid., I, p. 82. Cf.: “America don’t [sic] 
know today how proud she ought to be of 
Ingersoll.” Jbid., I, p. 37. See also, Jbid., I, p. 
114; Ill, p. 497. ° 

17 Traubel, Horace L., “Round Table With 
Walt Whitman,” In Re Walt Whitman, p. 310. 
Cf.: “And yet wherever he [Ingersoll] goes, he 
is our justification.” Jbid., p. 298. 

18 Cf., for example, these lines from Section 
go of the “Song of Myself,” Whitman, I, p. 70: 

“Logic and sermons never convince, 

The damp of the night drives deeper into 
my soul.” 

Also, from Section 6 of the “Song of the Open 
Road,” Whitman, I, p. 181: 

“Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of 
proof, is its own proof,” 
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‘.. . | hate theological, metaphysical, 
discussion so heartily,” Whitman once 
remarked to Traubel, “that I run at the 
sight of a controversial book. .. .”” But 
he hastened to add, “always, of course, 
excepting Huxley and Ingersoll, as you 
know.”?® Huxley and Ingersoll, Whit- 
man not only read, but praised very 
highly. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that he praised them in one way 
when he compared them with oth- 
ers, and in a different way when he 
reported his own direct response. For 
this difference is evidence that even 
these “exceptional” writings were un- 
able to overcome, completely, Whit- 
man’s basic aversion to such literature. 


Whenever Whitman's innermost re- 
sponse is included in his comments on 
these writings, the result is a curious 
combination of the highest praise and 


—a final reservation. Interesting ex- 


amples of this combination are Whit- 
man’s remarks concerning Ingersoll’s 
reply to Gladstone. Of this reply, he 


once said: “. . . it not only satisfies, it 


excites appetite. It is the lawyer's re- 
ply, not altogether satisfactory to me, 
but with here and there bits that we 
must class with poetry of the highest 
order.”’?° ¥ 


And on another occasion: 

... It is a work of genius and as against Glad- 
stone conclusive. I find that Ingersoll is not 
altogether my man: does not say all my say 
for me: that is, is right in his place, for others, 
but not wholly representative for me. But.. . 
the paper was not after all written for me. His 
reply to Gladstone is the lawyer’s reply—a com- 
pletely irrefutable statement. . . . Of course the 
Colonel's skill goes without saying: his vitality, 
spirit: it is magnificent—nothing can stand up 
against its terrible onslaught.?1 


19 Whitman in Camden, I, p. 126. Cf: “I 
can’t get up an interest in such subjects: Inger- 
soll and Huxley seem to be my only exceptions 
for anti-theological reading. . . .” Ibid., Il, pp. 
136-137. 

20 Jbid., I, p. 261. 

21 ,bid., I, pp. 272-273. 
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Whitman 
makes in his own behalf in the fore. 
going comments are clearly a reflection 
of the fact that arguments about re- 


The reservations which 


ligion were essentially uncongenial to 
him. That this is so, is borne out by 
an examination of Whitman's less per- 
sonal responses. For this reveals that 
when Whitman does not go further 
than to compare Ingersoll with his op- 
ponents, his comments contain no 
trace of any kind of reservation; they 
consist entirely of very high praise of 
Ingersoll’s skill. 

In these comments, Whitman always, 
and in every respect, found Ingersoll 
markedly superior to every opponent 
with whom he actually compared him.” 
Indeed, he went further, and indicated 
that he knew of no one in the entire 
field of religious controversy who could 
cope with him.** For he believed that 
the combination in Ingersoll of an ex- 
ceptional analytic skill, a magnificent 
“fighting gift” and an unfailing good 
temper, made him irresistible. 


This superiority of Ingersoll over his 
opponents, Whitman, as has been said, 
praised without any qualification what- 
ever. The following comment is repre- 
sentative of such unqualified praise: 
He is a master of fence: his strokes are not only 
infallible, but virile: he contains no malice, no 
poison, but is vehement, aggressive, even over- 
whelming: not impetuous, as William is, but 
searching, calm: he batters down the opposition 
like some irresistible wind-blow—like the sea 
when it comes piling in flooding everything.24 


Whitman himself, as we have seen, 
resisted the debating skill which he de- 
clared irresistible. But to Ingersoll’s 
noncontroversial oratory, he yielded 
completely. Evidence of his extraord- 
inary praise of this oratory has been 


22 See Whitman in Camden, I, pp. 69, 81, 91, 
129, 249, 261, 272-273; II, p. 541. 

23 Jbid., Il, p. 541. Cf. Ibid., I, p. 262. 

24 Ibid., Ill, p. 150. Cf. Ibid., I, p. 519. 
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cited earlier in this paper. But it may 
be of interest to quote another comment 
which reveals some details concerning 
Whitman’s response to Ingersoll’s oral 
style. Speaking of the speech which 
Ingersoll had made at the celebration 
of his seventy-first birthday, Whitman 
said to John Johnston, an English ad- 
mirer of the poet: 

He is a wonderful man—one of those men who 
remind me of the ancient Peripatetics, who 
used to deliver long orations in a manner 
which few nowadays can. In Ingersoll there 
are none of the stock tricks of oratory, but it 
flows from him as freely as water, pure and 
clear, from a hidden spring which eludes all the 
investigations of chemistry. It has spontaneity, 
naturalness, and yet behind it everything.25 


The reciprocal esteem of a great 


American poet and a great American 
orator is obviously of intrinsic interest 


to students of American oratory. When - 


25 Johnston, John, A Visit to Walt Whitman 
(Manchester and London, 1898), p. 38. In the 
report of this speech which Whitman sent to 
the Camden newspaper (see footnote 6) he des- 
cribed “this remarkable talk” as “curiously 
conversational and Greek-like.” It may be noted 
also that his editors speak of the same utter- 
ance as “a speech which Whitman thought the 
most consummate piece of oratory he had ever 
enjoyed.” Introduction to Whitman, I, pp. 
IXxxviii-Ixxxix. 

The comments which Whitman made on two 
other speeches by Ingersoll—his oration on 
Conkling, and his address at Courtlandt l’aim- 
er’s funeral—are also of interest. But I have 
excluded these comments from my text because 
Whitman did not hear Ingersoll deliver either 
of these speeches. 

The oration on Conkling disappointed Whit- 
man: “It is not among the Colonel’s best 
pieces: it is too usual for the Colonel: too much 
like what everybody thinks and says. The 
Colonel is best when he is off on his own 
account—letting himself go, go anywhere and 
however, not caring who is hit.” (Whitman in 
Camden, I, p. 142). 

The address at Palmer’s funeral moved Whit- 
man: “Ingersoll certainly has what I would call a 
genius for such a function: all his funeral 
addresses are marvels of beauty: short, musical, 
rich in cadence, pithy, never too much, never 
too little: and the best part of Ingersoll is, I 
don’t think anybody ever loses interest in him 
who hears him speak—ever goes to sleep—ever 
goes wool-gathering to other scenes in his pres- 
ence. He is one of the very few—the very select 
few—who are alive and keep others alive with 
them.” (Jbid., Il, p. 46). 





the poet is Whitman, and the orator 
Ingersoll, the subject assumes a particu- 
lar importance. For not only has it been 
noted that Ingersoll’s oratory sometimes 
sounds like poetry;?® and that Whit- 
man’s poetry sometimes resembles ora- 
tory.27 But the latter resemblance has 


26 Cf.: “Doubtless Ingersoll is chiefly remem- 
bered for his occasional flights of poetic imag- 


ination. . . . Most of them, perhaps unintention- 
ally, fall into poetic rhythms, some having 
definite runs of blank verse. . . . Ingersoll deep- 


ly loved the works of Burns and Shakespeare, 
and the influence of the latter can be easily 
inferred. But he was also a lover of Walt 
Whitman, and sometimes his poetic passages 
are suggestive of Leaves of Grass... .” Parrish, 
Wayland M., and Huston, Alfred D., “Robert 
G. Ingersoll,” A History and Criticism of Amer- 
ican Public Address, ed. William N. Brigance 
(New York and London, 1943) I, pp. 382-383. 
Italics mine. 

27 Cf.: “Yet the rhythmical structure of Leaves 
of Grass is scarcely to be apprehended through 
the metrical analysis of single lines. .. . If read 
aloud, page after page, the general rhythmic 
type makes itself felt. Whitman utilized 
freely the characteristic effects of both ‘prose 
poetry’ and oratory, but he varied these effects 
not only with prose rhythms, but with the 
tunes of lyric poetry. . . . Leaves of Grass— 
whatever else it may have been—was superb 
declamation. To interpret as formal song 
what was intended for rhapsodical speech is to 
misread Whitman. we are listening to a 
declaimer with ‘Tears in his eyes, distraction 
in’s aspect.’ Not to apprehend Leaves of Grass 
as a man speaking is to miss its purport.” Perry, 
Bliss, Walt Whitman (Boston, 1906), pp. 83, 86, 
96-97. This book will hereafter be cited as 
Perry. 

Perry was the first Whitman student to stress 
the “oratorical” element in Whitman’s poetry. 
Since the publication of Perry’s book, the rela- 
tion of Whitman’s poetry to oratory has been 
considered by many writers. Cf., for example: 
“But if the persona that became free through 
Whitman’s declamatory incantation was too 
lyric to make a forceful orator, by the same 
token his poetry never got clear of its rhetorical 
sources. . . . Ordinarily he made only the loosest 
distinctions between the two forms .. . From 
such samples it might seem that any connections 
between Whitman's poetry and its forensic base 
constituted his heaviest liability. Yet it remains 
equally true that his richest feelings were aroused 
by the sound and action of the voice, in a way 
that he tried often to describe. His demand for 
the direct presence of speaking tones in poetry 
... his rhythms, in their almost total avoidance 
of run-on lines are consistently based on the 
parallelism of sentence structure so familiar to 
the orator, and employ too the orator’s reitera- 
tion of words and phrases. Mattheissen, 
F. O., American Renaissance (New York, Lon- 
don, Toronto, 1941), pp. 553-556. The fore- 
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been attributed to the poet’s avowed 
interest in public speaking;** and the 
former fact connected with 
the orator’s love of a few great poets— 
Walt Whitman among them.*® 


has been 


To those who are familiar with Whit- 
man’s and Ingersoll’s enthusiastic trib- 
utes to each other’s genius, the 
going facts suggest the possibility that 
either might have influenced the style 
of the other. One of these possibilities, 


fore- 


namely, that Ingersoll’s oratory influen- 
ced Whitman's poetry, has twice been 
called to the attention of the readers of 


the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH; 


both times by Professor Lionel Crocker. 
Crocker’s first reference to this sub- 
ject is found in that part of his essay, 


“The Rhetorical Influence of Henry 


going are excerpts from the author’s detailed 
analysis of “oratory” as one of the analogies of 
Whitman's poetry. 

28 Cf., for example, the following excerpts 
from Furness, Clifton J., Walt Whitman’s Work- 
shop (Cambridge, 1928): “The average reader 
of Walt Whitman's poetry knows little or noth- 
ing of the oratorical bent from which it sprang. 
Yet the adequate biographies have all made 
note of his interest in public speaking.” (P. 27) 

“His [Whitman's] lifelong interest in public 
speaking, and his desire and enunciated pur- 
pose to deliver much of his original ‘message’ 
through this channel, have an even more vital 
connection with the form in which his ideas 
eventually cast themselves than had the lyceum 
lectures of Emerson with that author’s pub- 
lished essays.” (P. 11.) 

Furness devotes much of his book to Whit- 
man’s interest in oratory. His Walt Whitman’s 
Workshop, and Harned, Thomas B., “Walt 
Whitman and Oratory,” The Complete Writings 
of Walt Whitman, VIII, pp. 244-260, are the 
main sources for Whitman’s manuscript notes 
on oratory. 

I may note in this 
essay entitled “Walt 
Notes on Oratory,” which will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of American Literature, I 
present evidence which makes it impossible to 
continue to assume that these manuscripts on 
oratory represent Whitman’s original contribu- 
tions to the subject. 

I may also note that this evidence has led 
me to undertake a revaluation of current con- 
ceptions concerning the nature and depth of 
Whitman’s interest in public speaking, and the 
relationship of that interest to his poetry. This 
revaluation is now in progress. 

29 See footnote 26. 


connection 
Whitman's 


that in an 
Manuscript 
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Ward Beecher,”’*® which is devoted to 
Constance Mayfield Rourke’s suggestion 
that Beecher’s 


oratory may have in- 
fluenced Walt Whitman's poetry.*? 
Crocker concludes with these words: 


“In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that Bliss Perry in his Walt Whit- 
man pointed out that his rhythms were 
those of oratorical prose and suggested 
that Ingersoll might have served as his 
model. It is just as likely that Henry 
Ward Beecher may have exerted an in- 
fluence in this direction.’’*? 

Crocker returned to this subject six 
years later. In his study “Robert Green 
Ingersoll’s Influence on American Ora- 
tory, ”** more di- 
rectly to the problem and considers it 
in greater detail. Crocker writes: 

Bliss Perry in his book The Study of Poetry 
thinks that some of Walt 


he addresses himself 


Whitman’s rhythms 
are those of oratorical prose, and while he does 
not explicitly state that Ingersoll had an in- 
fluence upon Walt Whitman’s verse in this re- 
gard, such an influence might have taken place. 


30 Crocker, Lionel, ““The Rhetorical Influence 
of Henry Ward Beecher,” QJS, XVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1932), 82-87. 

31 Rourke, Constance M., Trumpets of Jub- 
ilee (New York, 1927), p. 174. 

82 Crocker, op. cit., p. 85. Perry in his Walt 
Whitman juxtaposes Ingersoll and Whitman in 
the following passage: 

“Again, the heightened passages of oratory 
tend, in proportion to their impassioned qual- 
ity, to fall into regular stress. The natural ora- 
tors to whom Whitman loved to listen were 
fond of the heavily accented periods, which, 
like the cadences of prose poetry, approximate, 
without quite reaching, metrical regularity. 
Often, indeed, in orators of florid taste—pre- 
cisely as in the pathetic passages of Dickens — 
the rhythm slips over into unconscious iambics. 
Whitman's friend, Robert G. Ingersoll, a well- 
known popular orator, once described the old 
classic myths, in a glowing sentence which has 
been printed without change as verse:— 

‘They thrilled the veins of Spring with trem- 

ulous desire; 

Made tawny Summer’s billowed 
throne and home of Love; 
Filled Autumn’s arms with sun-kissed grapes 

and gathered sheaves; 

And pictured Winter as a weak old king, 

Who felt, like Lear, upon his withered face, 

Cordelia’s tears.’ (Perry., pp. 85-86) 

33 Crocker, Lionel, “Robert Green Ingersoll’s 
Influence on American Oratory,” QJS, XXIV 
(April, 1938), 299-312. 
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that Whitman was interested 
in public speaking as a possible career for him- 
self. In C. J. Furness’ book, Walt Whitman's 
Workshop, there are some notes on_ public 
speaking which show that Walt Whitman had 
studied the art of public speaking. Bliss Perry, 


We know, too, 


in his chapter on Rhythm and Metre, has a 
footnote on p. 154 as follows, “Observe in the 
‘Notes and Illustrations’ for this chapter the 
frequency of the blank-verse lines in Robert 
G. Ingersoll’s ‘Address Little Boy’s 
Grave.’” We know that there was a strong 
friendship between these two men. What rhet- 


over a 


orical influence Ingersoll exerted on Walt Whit- 
man is a matter of conjecture.°4 


II. 

The remainder of this essay will be 
devoted to a consideration of the “con- 
jecture” concerning the rhetorical in- 
fluence which Ingersoll exerted on Walt 
Whitman. In what follows, it will be 
shown that the available evidence proves 
plainly that Ingersoll’s oratory did net 
influence Whitman’s poetry. 

Since every edition of Leaves of Grass 
is different from the edition which pre- 
ceded it,*° the evidence in this study 
may properly be divided. In what fol- 
lows I shall consider, successively, 
whether Ingersoll’s oratory influenced 
the poetry contained in: the first three 
editions; the fourth edition; the fifth 
edition; and the remaining four edi- 
tions of Leaves of Grass. 


1. The First Three Editions of 
Leaves of Grass. 
The first edition of Leaves of Grass 
was published in 1855; the second, in 
1856; the third, in 1860. The first edi- 


34 Ibid., p. 311. Italics mine. 

35] am here referring to the editions which 
were published during Whitman’s lifetime. Cf.: 
“. . . Leaves of Grass . . . is not a single work 
. . . but the whole corpus of Walt Whitman’s 
verse published between 1855 and 1892. During 
these years not one but nine books bore the 
title Leaves of Grass, seven of these quite differ- 
ent in organization and even content, though 
each edition after the first contained most of 
the poems of its predecessor in revised form 
and often under new titles.” Allen, Gay Wil- 
son, Walt Whitman Handbook, (Chicago, 1946), 
p. 104. This will hereafter be cited as Allen. 


tion contained twelve poems; the sec- 
ond, thirty-two poems; the third, one 
hundred and _ fifty-six.** 

These three editions, when read in 
sequence, bear witness not only to Whit- 
man’s increasing productivity, but also 
to his unmistakable growth. When 
Whitman is compared with the other 
poets of his day, he appears to be, and 
is—throughout his career 





a bold liter- 
ary rebel, an original poetic force ex- 


perimenting with new rhythms and 
with unconventional techniques. But 
when Whitman is considered in the 


light of his own development, he is seen 
to be a poet who—in the very first edi- 
tion of Leaves of Grass—had made a 
final determination concerning the po- 
etic style which would best suit his 
genius and his purpose.** A comparison 
of the first three editions of Leaves of 
Grass reveals no fundamental change in 
Whitman's poetic techniques.** Such a 
comparison does reveal a remarkable 
growth in Whitman’s poetic power. 
When the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass appeared, Emerson hailed Whit- 
man “at the beginning of a great ca- 
reer.”°° When the third edition was 
completed, Whitman was a long way 
from the beginning. He had, by this 
time, written the bulk of all his poetry, 
including many of his best known, some 


36 A complete list of the poems contained in 
each edition may be found in Triggs, Oscar 
Lovell, “Bibliography of Walt Whitman,” The 
Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, X, pp. 
139-233. This will hereafter be cited as Triggs. 
For the contents of the first three editions, see 
Triggs, pp. 139-152. 

37 Cf.: “Here in 1855 Whitman has a poetic 
theory fairly complete .. .” Allen, p. 126. 

38 Cf.: “The editions of 1855, 1856 and 1860 
were the explication of Whitman’s theory of a 
democratic literature. . . . If Whitman had writ- 
ten nothing after 1860 his intention to illustrate 
the modes of a democratic literature would 
have been accomplished.” Oscar L. Triggs, 
“The Growth of Leaves of Grass,” Whitman, 
X, p. 113. 

39 Emerson’s famous letter is reproduced in 
most biographies of Whitman. See, for example, 
Perry, p. 99. 
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of his best, and one of his two finest 
compositions.*® The author of the third 
edition was no longer an apprentice. 
He was an artist who had manifested 
greatness in his power to make poetry 
of his passions.*? 

To suggest that Ingersoll’s oratory 
had any influence whatever on_ the 
poetry contained in the first three edi- 
tions of Leaves of Grass, is to suggest 
the impossible. For the third edition 
which was published about May 1, 
1860,42 was completed during 1859.** 
And Ingersoll’s first lecture was not de- 
livered until 1860! “This is the first 
lecture ever delivered by Mr. Ingersoll,” 
writes the editor of his works, with 
reference to the lecture entitled “Prog- 


ill It was delivered in Pekin, 


Illinois in 1860.’’* 


Thus, it is obvious that the rhythms 
of Ingersoll’s oratory could not have 
been a model for the rhythms of any 
of the one hundred and fifty-six poems 


40 Among others: “Song of Myself,” “Starting 
from Paumanok,” “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” 
“The Sleepers,” “Faces,” all but two of the 
poems now grouped in the section entitled 
“Children of Adam,” all but one of the poems 
now grouped in the section entitled “Calamus,” 
“Song of the Broad-Axe,” “A Song of the Open 
Road,” “A Song of the Rolling Earth,” “A Song 
ot Joys,” “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry.” and “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” 

41Cf.: “The two main themes, love and 
death, were prominent in the first two editions, 
but in the third they take on such overwhelm- 
ing tragic significance that we perceive Walt 
Whitman, in his tormented struggle to reconcile 
them, becoming a major poet.” Allen, p. 161. 

42 Kennedy, William S., The Fight of a Book 
for the World (West Yarmouth, 1926), p. 14. 
This will hereafter be referred to as Kennedy. 

43 Holloway, Emory, Whitman: An Interpre- 
tation in Narrative (New York, 1926), pp. 156, 
164. This book will hereafter be cited as Hollo- 
way. 

44 Ingersoll, IV, p. 423n. Cf. Kittredge, Her- 
man E., Ingersoll (New York, 1911), p. 50. This 
will hereafter be cited as Kittredge. During the 
same year (1860) Ingersoll made several local 
political speeches in behalf of his candidacy for 
a seat in Congress as representative of the 
Fourth Congressional District in Illinois. The 
texts of these speeches have not been preserved. 
Cf. Kittredge, p. 44ff. 
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which constitute the third edition of 
Leaves of Grass. 


2. The Fourth Edition of 
Leaves of Grass. 

The new poems of the fourth edition 
of Leaves of Grass consist of those 
which Whitman had originally pub- 
lished in his Drum Taps and in his 
Sequel to Drum Taps, and of eight 
additional poems which appear for the 
first time.*® 

Concerning the eight additional 
poems, nothing need be said except that 
they are “all short and of minor signif- 
icance.”** The poems in Drum Taps 
and in Sequel to Drum Taps, on the 
other hand, represent a major phase in 
Whitman’s development. 

In Drum Taps, which was composed 
while Whitman was profoundly stirred 
by the Civil War, we find a rhythmical 
regularity which is unusual in his po- 
etry. This is noticeable, particularly, 
in those poems which reveal Whitman's 
ability to express skillfully the move- 
ment and excitement of war. More 
notable than these, however, are the 
compassionate and tenderly beautiful 
lyrics in which the poet writes of the 
suffering and death which war entails. 

The best known poems of Sequel to 
Drum Taps are “O Captain! My Cap- 
tain!” and “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d.” Of these two 
poems about Lincoln, the former, which 
is probably the most popular of Whit- 
man’s poems, is one of his most atypical 
compositions, and is artistically of little 
importance. The latter, which is writ- 
ten in Whitman's characteristic style, 
is a magnificent elegy, which most stu- 
dents of Whitman deem his master- 
piece. 

As a first step in determining wheth- 
er Ingersoll’s orations were “models” 


45 Allen, pp. 163, 173; Triggs, pp. 152-157. 
46 Allen, p. 173. 
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for any of this new poetry which was 
incorporated in the fourth edition of 
Leaves of Grass, let us note when this 
new poetry was composed and publish- 
ed. 

We know that Whitman wrote most 
of the poems in Drum Taps before 1863. 
For in March, 1863, he wrote his moth- 
er from Washington, 


where he had 


been since the preceding December: 
“Mother, when you or Jeff writes again, 
tell me if my papers and MSS. are all 
right; I should be very sorry indeed if 
they got scattered, or used up or any- 
thing—especially the copy of Leaves of 
Grass covered in blue paper, and the 
little MS. book Drum-Taps. 7 We 
know, also, that he had hoped to pub- 
lish the book in 1863; and in 1864;** 


and that on January 6, 1865, he wrote 


his friend O’Connor that he had “a per- 
fect copy . . . ready for the printers.’’** 

Drum Taps finally made its appear- 
ance not long thereafter, in April, 
1865.°° But only a few copies had come 
from the press, when Whitman held up 
further publication of the book, on the 
It was 


Taps 


news of Lincoln’s assassination. 
reissued, with Sequel to Drum 
added, in December, 1865." 


47 Whitman, Walt, The Wound Dresser, ed. 
R.M. Bucke (Boston, 1898), p. 61. The letter 
which I quote in my text is one of a series 
which Whitman wrote his mother from Wash- 
ington. For evidence that he had been in 
Washington since December, 1862, see the letter 
dated December 29, 1862, and the four letters 
which follow. (Ibid., pp. 47-60). These letters 
may also be found in Whitman, VII, pp. 128- 
141. 

48 Barrus, Clara, Whitman and Burroughs 
Comrades (Boston and New York, 1931), p. 18. 
This will hereafter be cited as Barrus. Cf. [bid., 
p. 12; Perry, p. 144; Holloway, p. 216. 

49 The letter is reproduced in Walt Whitman, 
ed. Emory Holloway (London, [1938]), pp. 949- 
951. 

50 Kennedy, p. 15. Cf. Wells, Carolyn, and 
Geldsmith, Alfred F., A Concise Bibliography 
of Walt Whitman (Boston and New York, 1922), 


p. 11. This will hereafter be cited as Wells and 
Goldsmith. 

51 Kennedy, p. 16; Wells and Goldsmith, pp. 
11-12. 


Drum Taps and Sequel to Drum 
Taps, it will be recalled, comprised 
nearly all the new poetry in the fourth 
edition of Leaves of Grass. Whitman 
completed the fourth edition in 1866.°? 
It was published in 1867.°° 

Let us now turn from this record of 
Whitman’s poetry to an examination of 
the record of Ingersoll’s oratory, during 
the years between the publication of the 
third and the fourth editions of Leaves 
of Grass. 

The list which follows includes every 
speech which Ingersoll made during this 
period—the text of which has been pre- 
served in whole or in part. The list be- 
gins with the very first lecture which 
Ingersoll delivered.°* And _ it 
every speech which Ingersoll made there- 
after—through the year 1867.°° 
Date Place 
1860—Pekin, Ill. 
1864—Bloomington, III. 
1865—Peoria, III. 

86th Illinois Regiment 
1867—Galesburg, III. An 


records 


Title 

Progress 
Progress 
Address to the 


Address 
to the Colored Peopie.*® 


It will be recalled that Drum Taps 
and Sequel to Drum Taps were both 
published in 1865; and that the fourth 
edition of Leaves of Grass was publish- 
ed in 1867. But the 
volumes not have 


poetry in these 


could been influen- 


ced by any of the speeches which Inger- 
soll had made prior to the publication 
of the fourth edition of Leaves of Grass. 


For evidence considered later in this 


52 Triggs, p. 156. Cf. Whitman’s letter to 
Burroughs, quoted in part, in Barrus, p. 43; 
also, the memorandum of Helen E. Price, quot- 
ed in Bucke, R.M., Walt Whitman (Philadel- 
phia, 1883), p. 32. 

53 Triggs, pp. 155-156; Wells and Goldsmith, 
pp. 12-14. 

54 See the text to which footnote 44 

55 The year in which the fourth 
Leaves of Grass was published. 

56 For each of the lectures, in the order listed, 
see, respectively: Ingersoll, IV, pp. 423-476; IX, 
pp. 407-416; IX, pp. 5-17. 
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essay proves that Whitman had not 
heard any of these speeches delivered. 
And the evidence which follows imme- 
diately, proves that Whitman could not 
have read any of them. For none of 
them were published during his life- 
time. 

In an advertisement of the authorized 
edition of The Works of Robert G. 
Ingersoll, the editor and publisher, In- 
gersoll’s brother-in-law, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “Among his inedited 
writings, now first appearing, may be 
mentioned the author’s first lecture en- 
titled ‘Progress,’ delivered in 1860. 
. . . °? This advertising statement, it 
may be noted, is corroborated by the 
editorial comment which accompanies 
the text of the lecture in the published 
works. This comment reads: “This is 
the first lecture ever delivered by Mr. 
Ingersoll. The stars indicate the words 
missing in the manuscript. It was deliv- 
ered in Pekin, IIl., in 1860, and again in 
Bloomington, Ill, in 1864.’°* These 
statements are conclusive proof that the 
lecture entitled “Progress” did not ap- 
pear in print prior to the publication 
of The Works of Robert G. Ingersoll. 
The first edition of this work was issued 
in 1900.°° Whitman died in 1892. 

Nothing so definite concerning the 
publication dates of “An Address to the 
86th Illinois Regiment” or “An Ad- 
dress to the Colored People” can be 
derived from the editor’s statement that 
Ingersoll’s political and patriotic ad- 
dresses, among which these two speeches 
are included, “‘are here [in the author- 
ized edition] for the first time gathered 
between covers.”*° But there is other 


57 Page 1 of advertisement bound in with 
Ingersoll, Robert G., Individuality (New York, 
1907). Italics mine. 

58 Ingersoll, IV, p. 423n. Italics mine. 

59 The Works of Robert G. Ingersoll (New 
York, 1900). 

60 Page 9° 


footnote 57. 


of the advertisement described in 
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evidence which is sufficient to prove 
that these two addresses were not pub- 
lished prior to their inclusion in this 
authorized edition of Ingersoll’s works. 

These two speeches are among the 
nineteen which comprise Volume g of 
The Works of Robert G. Ingersoll. In 
the notes which accompany seventeen 
of the nineteen speeches, the editor tells 
us the day, the month and the year 
when each was delivered. In the two 
remaining cases, the editor indicates 
only the year. These two cases are the 
two speeches which are being consider- 
ed here.®*! These circumstances suggest 
that the editor does not give this in- 
formation in these two instances, be- 
cause he does not have it. And this 
suggests, in turn, that he knew of no 
printed source from which he could 
obtain even a hint concerning these 
missing details. 

It is the editor’s regular practice, 
moreover, to specify the newspapers and 
magazines in which his texts originally 
appeared. He names such _ original 
sources for twelve of the speeches re- 
produced in Volume g. The _ two 
speeches which are here being consid- 
ered are not among these twelve. This 
circumstance, and the fact that the edi- 
tor is not able to reproduce more than 
“a fragment” of one of these speeches 
(see footnote 61), are additional evi- 
dence that these two addresses had not 
been published previously. 

I may add to the foregoing the fact 
that in the course of my research, I 
have not found the texts of these two 
speeches published anywhere except in 
the authorized editions of The Works of 


61 The editorial notes accompanying the two 
lectures read respectively: “This is only a frag- 
ment of a speech made by Colonel Ingersoll 
at Peoria, Ill., in 1865, to the 86th Illinois Regi- 
ment, at their anniversary meeting.” (Jngersoll, 
IX, p. 407n); and “An address delivered to the 
colored people at Galesburg, Illinois, 1867.” 
(Ibid., p. 5m). 
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Robert G. Ingersoll. And that nowhere 
in the biographical or critical Ingersoll 
literature have I found any reference to 
any earlier publication of either of these 
speeches. 


All when 
considered together, appear to warrant 
the conclusion that the “Address to the 
86th Illinois Regiment,” and “An Ad- 
dress to the Colored People,” appeared 
in print for the first time when they 
were included in The Works of Robert 
G. Ingersoll. This work, it will be re- 
called, was not published until eight 
years after Whitman’s death. 


these items of evidence, 


Since it was shown earlier that Inger- 
soll’s lecture entitled “Progress’’ also 
remained unpublished until the appear- 
ance of this authorized edition of In- 
gersoll’s works, it is evident that it was 
impossible for Whitman to have read 
any of Ingersoll’s speeches prior to the 
publication of the fourth edition of 
Leaves of Grass. The rhythms of the 
two hundred and _ thirty-five poems 
which this edition contains could there- 
fore not have been influenced by the 
rhythms of Ingersoll’s oratory. 


3. The Fifth Edition of 
Leaves of Grass. 


Students of Whitman are generally 
agreed that Whitman reaches the high- 
est level of his artistic career in the fifth 
edition of Leaves of Grass. Thus, for 
example, in an early study entitled “The 
Growth of Leaves of Grass,” Oscar L. 
Triggs observes that in this edition, 
“The advance in technique and sure- 
ness of touch is marked. He [Whitman] 
is master of his style.’’*? Some years 
later, George Carpenter in his Walt 
Whitman, writes more specifically: “In 
the little group of poems centring 


62 Triggs, Oscar L., “The Growth of Leaves 
of Grass,” The Complete Writings of Walt 
Whitman, X, p. 117. 


around the Passage to India, we find 
Whitman at his highest level of com- 
position.”** And in a recent survey of 
the development of Leaves of Grass, 
Gay Wilson Allen concludes that, “. . . 
in the revisions and the new poems 
(including the Passage to India supple- 
ment) Leaves of Grass comes to a grand 


climax. ... 


That the new poems in this edition 
of Leaves of Grass were not modelled 
after the rhythms of Ingersoll’s orations, 
appears certain from the evidence which 
follows. 


Concerning Whitman's poetry, we 
need note only that the fifth edition of 
Leaves of Grass, including the Passage 
to India supplement, was published for 
the first time in 1871; and that the con- 
tents of this first issue were copyrighted 
in 1870.% 


In seeking to determine whether the 
poems in this edition of Leaves of Grass 
had been influenced by Ingersoll’s ora- 
tory, we the 
speeches which Ingersoll made prior to 
1868. 


earlier sections of this essay that none of 


do not need to discuss 


For it has been proved in the 


these speeches were published during 
Whitman’s lifetime. The only speeches 
which need to be considered here are 
those which Ingersoll made during the 
years 1868-1871 inclusive. 


Ingersoll’s complete record for these 
years® is given below: 


63 Carpenter, George Rice, Walt Whitman 
(New York, 1909), p. 119. 

64 Allen, p. 192. 

65 Triggs, pp. 157-158; Allen, p. 192; Shay, 
Frank, The Bibliography of Walt Whitman 
(New York, 1920), p. 22. Other issues of this 
fifth edition appeared later and contained a 
few additional poems. But this does not affect 
the case. 

66 The list which follows includes all the 
speeches of which the texts have been preserved 
in whole or in part. 
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Date Place Title columns of the Indianapolis Journal.” 
1868—Indianapolis, Ind. . Indianapolis This incomplete’? newspaper report of 
Speech a single speech constitutes the complete 


1869—Peoria, III. 
1870—Peoria (?), Il. 
1871—Fairbury, III. 


Humboldt 
Thomas Paine 
Thomas Paine*? 


Of the three different speeches listed 
above, two—the lectures on Humboldt 
and on Thomas Paine—were not avail- 
able in print prior to the completion 
of the fifth edition of Leaves of Grass. 
The lecture on Thomas Paine was pub- 
lished for the first time in 1871.°° .This 
was the year after the contents of the 
fifth edition had been copyrighted. The 
lecture “Humboldt” remained unpub- 
lished until it was included in the col- 
lection entitled The Gods and Other 
Lectures, the first edition of which was 
issued in 1874.°° This was three years 
after the publication of the fifth edition 
of Leaves of Grass. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that nothing in this edition could 
have been derived from these two lec- 
tures.7° 


The “Indianapolis Speech” remains 
to be considered. This speech, in sup- 
port of General Grant, then the Repub- 
lican candidate for President, was de- 
livered September 22, 1868. What ap- 
pears to be the biggest part of its text 
was printed the following day in the 


67 For each of the lectures, in the order listed, 
see, respectively: Ingersoll, IX, pp. 21-52; I, pp. 
93-117; I, pp. 121-165. 

68 An Oration on the Life and Services of 
Thomas Paine, delivered by Robert G. Inger- 
soll, at Fairbury, Ill., on the evening of January 
go, 1871 (Peoria, 1871). This publication ap- 
pears to have escaped the notice of Herman E. 
Kittredge, whose biography of Ingersoll is pub- 
lished as Volume 13 of The Works of Robert 
G. Ingersoll. For Kittredge declares that the 
first Ingersoll lecture to be published was “The 
Gods.” (Kittredge, p. 73). “The Gods” was 
delivered for the first time the year after the 
lecture on Thomas Paine had been published. 

69 Ingersoll, Robert G., The Gods and Other 
Lectures (Peoria, 1874). 

70 Evidence presented later proves that Whit- 
man did not hear either of these lectures de- 
livered. 


record of Ingersoll’s published oratory, 
prior to the time when Whitman com- 
pleted the fifth edition of Leaves of 
Grass. 

The possibility that Whitman read 
this incomplete report of the “Indianap- 
olis Speech” before he completed the 
poetry contained in his fifth edition, 
must be recognized. But having noted 
this possibility, it should be added that 
there is nowhere the slightest indica- 
tion that Whitman knew that this 
speech had ever been made. The ab- 
sence of such indication in either the 
letters which Whitman wrote to his 
friend Peter Doyle about the time In- 
gersoll delivered this speech, or in Trau- 
bel’s With Walt Whitman in Camden, 
is especially noteworthy. 

The letters which Whitman wrote to 
Peter Doyle in September and October, 
1868, reveal that Whitman took an ac- 
tive interest in the political campaign 
which was then going on. He watched 
parades, he listened to speakers, he fol- 
lowed the political news in the news- 
papers, and he supported Grant."* Yet 
neither in these letters, nor in any other 
letters written during this period, is 
there any mention of Ingersoll’s “In- 
dianapolis Speech” in support of Grant. 

In Traubel’s report of Whitman’s 
conversations there are some twenty 
references to Grant, and approximately 
three times as many to Ingersoll. These 


71 The text of the speech and a report con- 
cerning it are reproduced from this sourre in 
Ingersoll, 1X, pp. 21-52. 

72 Part of the speech is summarized by the 
editor of the Indianapolis Journal. (See Inger- 
soll, IX, p. 51). The fact that the editor of The 
Works of Robert G. Ingersoll reprints the in- 
complete version of the Indianapolis Journal 
is proof that no fuller account of the speech 
has been preserved. 

73 Whitman, Walt, Calamus, ed. R.M. Bucke 
(Boston, 1897), pp. 37-45, 50-51. Reprinted ir 
Whitman, VIII, pp. 23-31, 37-38. 
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references prove that Whitman admir- 
ed and supported Grant.’ They also 
prove that he held Ingersoll in high 
esteem;*> and that he was acquainted 
with some of Ingersoll’s works.7* Yet 
there is in these references no mention 
of Ingersoll’s “Indianapolis Speech” in 
support of Grant. 


Thus, there is not the slightest 
ground for supposing that Whitman 
ever read the incomplete newspaper 
report of the “Indianapolis Speech.” 
Since this was the only speech by Inger- 
soll which was published prior to 
1871,"7 it may be concluded that Inger- 
soll’s oratory did not influence the 
poetry contained in the fifth edition of 
Leaves of Grass. This, the reader will 
recall, is equivalent to saying that Whit- 
man attained the climax of his artistic 
career without having been influenced 
by Ingersoll. 


4. The Four Remaining Editions of 
Leaves of Grass. 

During the years immediately fol- 
lowing the publication of the fifth edi- 
tion of Leaves of Grass, Ingersoll de- 
livered three lectures: ““The Gods,” in 
1872; “Individuality,” in 1873; and 
“Heretics and Heresies,” in 1874. Of 
these, “The Gods” was published in 
1872, the year in which it was deliver- 
ed.** The other two lectures did not 
appear in print until 1874, when all 
three lectures, together with the earlier 
lectures on Humboldt and Thomas 
Paine, were published in a volume en- 


74Whitman in Camden, I, pp. 257, 446; II, 


pp. 103, 468, 539; III, pp. 341, 426. 

75 Ibid., I, pp. 37, 80; II, p. 32; Ill, pp. 54, 
95, 570. 

76 This acquaintanceship is considered later. 

77 The letter dated September 25, 1868, which 
Whitman wrote to Doyle from New York, con- 
tains conclusive evidence that Whitman did not 
hear Ingersoll deliver his speech in Indianapolis 
on September 22, 1868. See Whitman, VIII, 
pp. 21-23. 

78 Ingersoll, Robert G., An Oration on ile 
Gods (Peoria, 1872). 


titled The Gods and Other Lectures.” 

Ingersoll delivered no new lectures 
during 1875 and 1876. But at the Re- 
publican convention held in Cincinnati 
in June of the latter year, he made a 
speech nominating James G. Blaine for 
the presidency which, with dramatic 
suddenness, lifted him (Ingersoll) to 
the climax of .his career. This speech, 
in the words of Frederic Logan Paxon, 
was “... the triumph of the convention. 

.It brought Ingersoll recognition as 
one of the greatest of American orators 
and made him a national figure over- 
night.’’®° 

The speeches which Ingersoll made 
in various parts of the country during 
the political campaign which followed, 
enhanced his reputation and his pop- 
ularity. After the campaign, he was 
called upon frequently to speak at pub- 
lic celebrations and political gatherings. 
And he entered upon a period of great 
activity in the lecture field. 

His reputation and ability not only 
attracted large audiences to his _lec- 
tures, but appear also to have created 
a steady demand for them in printed 
form. For The Gods and Other Lectures 
was republished in new editions in 1876, 
1877, 1878 and 1879. And The Ghosts 
and Other Lectures, a new collection 
which was issued for the first time in 
1878,°! was re-issued in a second edition 
the following year. 

For the purpose of this essay, the 
foregoing account of this part of Inger- 

79 See footnote 69. 

80 Paxon, Frederic Logan, “Robert G. Inger- 
soll,” Dictionary of American Biography, ed. 
Dumas Malone (New York, 1932), IX, p. 470. 
Cf.: “But the greatest oratorical triumph 
of his life, was the nomination of Blaine for the 
presidency, at the Republican national conven- 
tion. . . . From a reputation that was hardly 
more than local, he sprang to a reputation that 
was general. The oratorical wonder of his state. 
he became, in a brief half-hour, the Cicero of 
his country and his age . . .” Kittredge, p. 76. 


81 Ingersoll, Robert G., The Ghosts and 
Other Lectures (Washington, 1878). 
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INGERSOLL’S ORATORY AND 


soll’s career may be summed up by say- 
ing that (1) between the completion of 
the fifth edition of Leaves of Grass, in 
1870, and the publication of the sixth 
edition in 1876, Whitman could have 
read the following lectures by Ingersoll: 
“Thomas Paine,” published in 1871; 
“The Gods,” published in 1872; “Hum- 
boldt,” “Individuality,” and “Heretics 
and Heresies,” 
and that (2) 


all published in 1874; 
during and after 1876, 
Whitman could have read, in addition, 
any of the lectures which were publish- 
ed in 1876 or later. 

May not the rhythms of these lectures 
which, after 1871, available to 
Whitman in ever increasing numbers, 
have 


were 
served as models for rhythms 
which are characteristic of Whitman's 
poetry? 

Since Whitman continued to write 
poetry for some twenty years after the 
publication of the fifth edition in 1871, 
this question may appear to merit scr- 
ous consideration. But since it has 
een proved that the first five editions 
of Leaves of Grass could not have been 
nfluenced by Ingersoll’s orations, the 
above question would need to be con- 
sidered seriously only if the rhythms of 
the sixth or later editions of Leaves of 
Grass were in some respect distinctively 
original, when compared with the rhy- 
thms of the preceding editions. 

But these later editions possess no such 
originality. For not long after the pub- 
lication of the fifth edition, in 1871, 
Whitman’s health and his poetic pow- 
er began to decline. He suffered from 
recurring spells of dizziness throughout 
1872.** In January, 1873, he was strick- 
en with paralysis, from which he was 
never completely to recover.*? And in 
May of the same year, the death of his 

82 Holloway, pp. 264-265; 
Canby, Henry S., Walt 


1943), P. 22g. 
83 Cf. Whitman, I, p. 1xx. 


Allen, p. xv. Cf. 
Whitman (Boston, 
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a 


mother, who was “much the most deep- 
ly loved” person in his life, added a 
lingering mental depression to his per- 
sistent physical affliction.* 

After a while, Whitman rallied. And 
he was still to write a few notable 
poems. But “the work to which he owes 
his fame was done.”**® For the profound 
physical and emotional changes in the 
life of the man were to be reflected in 
the work of the poet. And the succeed- 
ing editions of Leaves of Grass were to 
mark a steady decline from his original 
strength. 

The decline in artistic power mani- 
fested in the sixth edition of Leaves of 
Grass, issued in 1876, has been noted by 
many Whitman students. It is generally 
agreed that in this edition Whitman is 
less vigorous and less flexible than form- 
erly, and that his “poetic fire has not- 
ably cooled... .”*° 

The decline continues in the seventh 
edition of Leaves of Grass, which was 
published in 1881. None of the new 
poems of this edition is of major im- 
portance. And there appears in this 
edition some indication that Whitman 
is “salvaging, re-sorting, and editing his 
old manuscripts—perhaps scraping the 
bottom of the barrel.’’* 
followed, 
Whitman created less and less and sal- 


During the years which 


vaged more and more. The poems pub- 
lished for the first time in 1888, as Allen 
observes in his study of the growth of 


Leaves of Grass, “seem to be mainly 


fragments from unpublished manu- 


84 Binns, Henry B., Walt Whitman (Lon- 
don, 1905), pp. 248-250; Holloway, pp. 267- 
268. 

85 Perry, p. 212. 

86 Allen, p. 211. Cf: “From 1875 on, all 
that is significant in Whitman’s wriiing is 
referential to or repetitive of the earlier 
‘Leaves.. Canby, p. 285. Cf., also, Walt 
Whitman, ed. Mark Van Doren (New York, 
1945), Pp. 12. 

87 Allen, p. 212. 
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scripts or stray thoughts and echoes 
from earlier compositions.’’** 

And the later poems which Whitman 
added to make up the ninth edition of 
Leaves of Grass, which was published in 
1892, are manifestly not the creations 
of imagination and genius, but the pro- 
ducts of will and habit. This was recog- 
nized by Whitman himself. For he 
writes concerning this last cluster of 
poems that he is “not at all clear... it 
is worth printing” and adds parenthet- 
ically, “certainly I have nothing fresh to 
write.”®® 

Thus, the new poetry of the sixth, 
seventh, eighth and ninth editions of 
Leaves of Grass consists of Whitman’s 
ever feebler efforts to follow in the path 
of his earlier greatness. This later 
poetry has no original characteristic 
rhythms which distinguish it from the 
poetry which Whitman wrote before it 
was possible for him to have been ex- 
posed to 'ngersoll’s influence. 


We may therefore conclude that the 
new poems contained in the later edi- 
tions of Leaves of Grass were not in- 
fluenced by the rhythms of Ingersoll’s 
oratory. 

ITI. 


The evidence which has been present- 
ed so far has, speaking strictly, proved 
only that Ingersoll’s orations in their 
published form did not influence Whit- 
man’s poetry. Whether Whitman's 
characteristic rhythms were not in- 
fluenced by these orations in some other 
form, remains to be considered. 

Could Whitman’s characteristic rhy- 
thms have been influenced either by his 
having heard Ingersoll deliver his lec- 


88 Ibid., p. 224. In 1888 these poems were 
published in November Boughs. They sub- 
sequently became the “First Annex” of the 
1892 edition of Leaves of Grass. 


89 Whitman, Walt, “Preface Note to Second 


Annex,” Leaves of Grass (Inclusive Edition), 
ed. Emory Holloway (New York, 1928), p. 
537: 


tures? Or by his having read these lec- 
tures in manuscript? An affirmative an- 
swer to either of these questions is pre- 
cluded by all the available evidence. 
That this is so is indicated sufficiently, 
perhaps, by the fact that no one who 
has made a study of Whitman’s rela- 
tions with Ingersoll has ever suggested 
either of these possibilities. 

In view of these circumstances, I shall 
here present only that portion of the 
record which fills in positive details. In 
what follows, I shall consider the time 
when Whitman began his acquaintance- 
ship with Ingersoll; the occasions on 
which Whitman heard Ingersoll speak 
in public; and the writings of Ingersoll 
with which Whitman was acquainted. 


That Whitman did not read any of 
Ingersoll’s lectures in manuscript while 
he was forming and perfecting the style 
which is characteristic of Leaves of 
Grass, appears certain. For no biograph- 
er of either Whitman or Ingersoll has 
found any evidence which suggests that 
they became personally acquainted 
prior to the time when Whitman lived 
in his Mickle Street home in Camden, 
New Jersey.°° Whitman did not move 
to Mickle Street until March, 1884.* 
Whitman was then within two months 


of his sixty-fifth birthday. 

It appears equally certain that Whit- 
man did not hear Ingersoll speak in 
the 
available evidence indicates that Whit- 


public until late in life. Indeed, 
man heard Ingersoll speak in public 
only three times: the first time, in May, 
1880, invitation of his 
friend Richard M. Bucke, he went to 


when at the 


Philadelphia to hear the lecture entitled 


99 See, for example: Allen, p. xvii; Perry, 
pp. 248-249: Kittredge, p. 164; Binns, p. 274; 
also Morris, Harrison S., Walt Whitman 


(Cambridge, 1929), p. 105. 
91 See, Allen, p. xvii; Perry, p. 245. 
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INGERSOLL’S ORATORY AND WALT WHITMAN’S POETRY 


“What Shall I Do To Be Saved?’’;*? the 
second time, ten years later, when Inger- 
soll spoke at the celebration of Whit- 
man’s seventy-first birthday;** and the 
third time, on October 31, 1890, in Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Philadelphia, when In- 
gersoll delivered his tribute to Whit- 
man, entitled “Liberty in Literature.” 
Thus, Whitman was within a few days 
of his sixty-first birthday, the first time 
he heard Ingersoll speak in public. He 
was in his seventy-first year, on the two 
other occasions when he heard Ingersoll 
speak. 

To round out this record of Whit- 
man’s acquaintanceship with Ingersoll’s 
work, it must be noted that the avail- 
able evidence indicates that Whitman 
read only a small portion of Ingersoll’s 
published work; and that he read the 
bulk of this small portion during the 
last four years of his life. 

In this connection, it should be borne 
in mind that in the writings which 
Whitman himself published, he says 
nothing about his having read any of 
Ingersoll’s works.®® Virtually all our 
information concerning this reading is 
derived from Horace Traubel’s With 
Walt Whitman in Camden. 

In Traubel’s three published volumes 
of Whitman’s daily conversations from 
March 28, 1888, to January 20, 1889, we 
find some sixty separate references to 
Ingersoll. Among these are references 
to thirteen different interviews, articles 
and speeches.*® 

Examination reveals that of these 


92 Bucke, Richard M., Walt Whitman 
(Philadelphia, 1883), p. 221. The title of 
Ingersoll’s lecture was later changed to “Wiat 
Must We Do To Be Saved?” For its text, 
see Ingersoll, I, pp. 447-525. 

93 Whitman, VII, pp. 38-40. 

94See footnote 3. 

95 The account of the speech referred to 
in footnote 93 is the only reference to Inger- 
soll’s work in the entire text of The Complete 
Writings of Walt Whitman. 

96In one of his remarks concerning Inger- 
soll, Whitman refers to “all of his funeral 
addresses” as “marvels of Beauty.” (Italics 


5 F 


thirteen different items, nine were pub- 
lished for the first time in 1888. These 
include four speeches: (1) “Ratification 
Speech,” (2) “The Limitations of Tol- 
eration,” (3) “A Tribute to Roscoe 
Conkling,” and (4) “A Tribute to Court- 
landt Palmer;” three magazine articles: 
(5) “Art and Morality,” (6) “Colonel 
Ingersoll to Mr. Gladstone,” (7) “A 
Reply to Cardinal Manning;” and two 
interviews: (8) Labor and Tariff Re- 
form, and (g) Robert Elsemere.* 


mine. For the complete quotation, see foor- 
note 25). In the discussion in my text, I 
consider only the two tributes which Whit- 
man identifies by name. I have not con- 
sidered the others in detail because no con- 
clusion in my essay is affected in the slight- 
est, even on the assumption that Whitman 
had read every one of Ingersoll’s funeral ad- 
dresses. For the first of these addresses was deliv- 
ered May 24, 1876, which is just about the time 
when the sixth edition of Leaves of Grass was 
published. And only two other funeral addresses 
were delivered by Ingersoll prior to the publica- 
tion in 1881 of the seventh and “definitive” edi- 
tion of Leaves of Grass. (Ingersoll’s three ad- 
dresses, it may be noted, comprise only six 
pages of the twelve volumes of his works.) 

I append a complete list of the funeral ad- 
dresses which Ingersoll made prior to the 
date when Whitman included them all in 
one reference. 

Date Title 
May 24, 1876—At the Grave of Benjamin W. 

Parker 
May 31, 187g—A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll 
July 13, 1879—A Tribute to Rev. Alexander 

Clark 
January 8, 1882—At A Child’s Grave 
April 15, 1883—A Tribute to John G. Mills 
December 19, 1885—A Tribute to Elizur 

Wright 
December 16, 1887—A Tribute to Mrs. Ida 

Whiting Knowles 
June 26, 1887—A Tribute to Henry Ward 

Beecher 
May 9g, 1888—A Tribute to Roscoe Conkling* 
May 24, 1888—A Tribute to Richard H. Whit- 

ney 
July 26, 1888—A Tribute to Courtlandt Palmer* 

The two addresses which are starred are con- 
sidered in my text. The addresses are reprinted 
in the order listed above in Ingersoll, XII, pp. 
385-449. 

97 For Whitman’s references, see respectively: 
Whitman in Camden: (1) I, p. 101; (2) I, p. 129; 
(3) I, p. 142; (4) IL, p. 46; (5) L pp. 37-38; (6) 
I, p. 272; (7) Il, p. 444; (8) IL, p. 55; (9) IIL p. 
120. For respective texts and dates of publi- 
cation, see Ingersoll: (1) IX, pp. 457-493; (2) 
VII, pp. 217-260; (3) XII, pp. 427-437; (4) XII, 
PP. 445-449; (5) XL pp. 203-211; (6) VI, pp. 
255-303; (7) VI, pp. 343-396; (8) VIII, pp. 324- 
334; (9) VIII, pp. 412-422. 
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Since these nine items were not availa- 
ble before 1888, and since Whitman was 
born in 1819, it is evident that there 
are 


only four 


Ingersoll writings to 
which reference is made in With Walt 
Whitman in Camden, which Whitman 
could have read before he was sixty- 
nine years old. 

Of these four, two are articles. One 
is the Ingersoll-Black controversy, which 
was published as “The Christian Re- 
ligion.’’*8 The other is the Ingersoll- 
Prime controversy, which was published 
as “Vindication of Paine.”’®® 
The latter appeared originally in 1877; 
the former, in 1881. The latter could 
therefore not have been read by Whit- 
man before he was fifty-eight; the for- 


Thomas 


mer could not have been read by him 
before he was sixty-two. 

The two remaining items are lectures. 
These are “The Gods,” and “Thomas 
Paine.” “The Gods” originally 
published in 1872.1° Traubel notes, 
under the date January 8, 1889, that 
“Some one had sent W. Ingersoll’s The 
Gods in a pamphlet.” And he 
quotes Whitman as saying: “. 


was 


then 
.. I read 
this superb thing today: it seems just 
perfect. As I read this old piece 
over again my first impression of the 
sanity, the health, the virile humanity, 
of it all was renewed in 


me. — 


This may mean that Whitman had read 


98 Whitman in Camden, I, p. 82. For text 
and publication date, Ingersoll, VI, pp. 3-117. 

99 Whitman in Camden, Ill, p. 140. For text 
and publication date, Ingersoll, V, pp. 447-524- 

100 See footnote 78. 

101 Whitman in Camden, III, p. 497. For text 
and publication date, Ingersoll, I, pp. 7-go. 


the lecture at an earlier date. But this 
lecture could not, in any event, have 
been read by Whitman before he was 
fifty-three. 

Concerning the second lecture, Trau- 
bel tells us only that “Whitman had 
read Ingersoll’s lecture on 
We cannot from 


Paine.’’?° 
this statement deter- 
mine exactly when Whitman read it. 
But since the lecture was published or- 
iginally in 1871,'°* Whitman could not 
have read it before he was fifty-two 
years old. 

and 
since Traubel is the primary source of 


Since Whitman died in _ 1892, 
our information concerning Whitman's 
reading of the foregoing 


analysis proves that Whitman read very 


Ingersoll, 


little of Ingersoll prior to the last four 
years of his life. Since The Works of 
Robert G. Ingersoll comprises twelve 
volumes, this analysis proves, further- 
that never ac- 
quainted with more than a small por- 
tion of Ingersoll’s writings. 


more, Whitman was 


The foregoing record proves plainly 
that Ingersoll’s oratory could not have 
influenced the poetry which Whitman 
wrote during the years when he was 
experimenting with, and 
mastering the rhythms which constitute 


one of the distinctive characteristics of 


developing 


his genius. The record proves also that 
Ingersoll’s oratory did not influence the 
poetry which Whitman wrote after his 
inspiration and his creative force had 
begun to decline. 

102 Whitman in Camden, III, p. 140; For text 


and publication date, Ingersoll, I, pp. 121-165. 
103 See footnote 68. 
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RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM: 
COMMENTARY AND TRANSLATION OF BOOK I 


RAY NADEAU 


University of Michigan 


TUDENTS of rhetoric find frequent 

references to the Rhetorica ad Heren- 
nium, but nowhere can they read any 
part of it in English. This paper is 
intended to enable students to get a 
better appreciation of the content and 
flavor of the original work from a trans- 
lation of Book I. 

As the earliest (first quarter of the 
first century, B.C.) work in Latin prose 
preserved in its original form, the Ad 
Herennium is important in the history 
of language. More significant to stu- 
dents of speech, however, is the fact 
that it reveals a pattern of rhetorical 
instruction in use at Rome during this 
period, with an influence and popular- 
ity that continued in Western Europe 
through the Middle Ages into the Ren- 
aissance. 

I 

The Ad Herennium represented Stoic 
flair for detail and classification and, 
as such, it was distinguished from the 
other contemporary schools of rhetor- 
ical thought: the Attic ideal of Calvus, 
Calidius, and Brutus, the Asianism of 
Hortensius, and the eclectic Rhodian of 
Cicero.” 

The popularity of the work continu- 
ed through the early centuries of the 
Christian era. However, the position 
it enjoyed in the Middle Ages is especi- 

1 Professor Winton Beaven of Union College 
suggested this article. I am also indebted to 
Professor William Sattler of the Department of 
Speech at the University of Michigan and to 
Professor Bruno Meinecke of the Department of 
Classical Languages at the University of Michi- 
gan, both of whom were kind enough to cri- 
ticize the manuscript. 


2 Wilkins, A. S., Cicero’s De Oratore (Oxford, 
1895), P. 47: 


ally noteworthy; the current rhetorical 
treatises of that time were Cicero's 
youthful De Inventione and the Ad 
Herennium; Quintilian was known 
only through fragments and the same 
was true of the other works of Cicero; 
Aristotle was practically unknown. 

The Renaissance brought with it an 
end to this very limited knowledge of 
classical tradition, but the Ad Heren- 
nium, particularly Book IV on style, 
continued to be used in the schools 
through the sixteenth century, both as 
a supplementary text and as a source 
for other writers. To list only a few, 
the following books show a direct in- 
fluence by the Ad Herennium: Stephen 
Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, 1506; Eras- 
mus, De duplici copia verborum ac 
rerum, 1511; Richard Sherry, A Treatise 
of Schemes and Tropes, 1550; Thomas 
Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique, 1553; and 
Johann Sturm, De untversa ratione elo- 
cutionis rhetoricae, 1576." 

From this .ime on, the recovery of the 
full classical tradition and the rapid 
development of vernacular texts pushed 
the Ad Herennium aside. Now a muse- 
um piece, manuscripts and _ printed 
copies in European libraries serve to 
remind us that this rhetoric was popular 
in Western Europe for more than 1500 
years. 

II 

The method of the Ad Herennium is 
that of the Greek rhetoricians and Her- 
magoras, but many illustrations from 
Roman history and oratory and the clar- 


3 Crane, William G., Wit and Rhetoric in the 
Renaissance (New York, 1937), Ppp. 70, 75, 99> 
101. 
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ity of its approach give it a well-deserv- 
ed reputation for originality.‘ 

A complete analysis of the work is 
available in the A.S. Wilkins edition of 
Cicero’s De Oratore In brief, Book I 
defines the duty of the orator, lists the 
kinds of causes he must undertake, and 
follows with the five classical aspects of 
rhetoric: inventio, dispositio, elocutio, 
memoria, and pronuntiatio. The rest of 
the first book (Chap.ers III to XVII) 
lists the parts of the speech (exordium, 
narratio, divisio, confirmatio, confuta- 
tio, conclusto) and then covers the first 
four at some length from the point of 
view of invention in forensic oratory. 

Book II goes into further detail on 
invention in forensic oratory. Book III 
is a brief treatment of deliberative and 
demonstrative followed by a 
discussion of rules for dispositio, mem- 
oria, and pronuntiatio. Book IV is de- 
voted to elocutio and forms almost half 
the entire work. 


oratory, 


As Thonssen and Baird point out,° 
one of the most important contributions 
of Latin writers to rhetorical theory, 
the concept of status, makes its first 
formal appearance in the Ad Heren- 
nium (Chapters XVI and XVII of Book 
1) and the De Inventione of Cicero. By 
status was meant the point at issue, and 
detailed instructions are given in both 

find the basic 
By Quintilian’s 
time (first century, A.D.), status had 


these works on how to 


issues of a question. 
already come to mean a system of ques- 


4 Rhétorique a Herennius, Traduction de L. 
Delcasso, Oeuvres Complétes de Cicéron (Paris, 
1867), p. xiv. Delcasso here (Introduction to his 
French translation of the Ad Herennium) para- 
phrases the opinion of Kayser in the latter’s 
preface to a scholarly collation of g1 manus- 
cripts of the work. Kayser is the basis for the 
present English translation; see Kayser, C. L., 
Cornificii Rhetoricorum ad C. Herennium (Leip- 
zig, 1854). 

5 Wilkins, op. cit., pp. 56-64. 

6 Thonssen, Lester and Baird, A. Craig, Speech 
Criticism (New York, 1948), p.g2. 


tions to determine the issue, and not 
the issue itself.’ 

The Ad Herennium also gives us the 
first discussion of style in Latin (Book 
IV). Here the author follows the three- 
fold classification (gravis, medtocris, at- 
tenuata) attributed to ‘Theophrastus, 
although it is not actually found in 
Greek form before Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, who was in Rome the second 
half of the first century, B.C.* 


III 
the place of the Ad 
Herennium in the history of rhetoric, 
it is regrettable that no translation is 
available in English. 


Considering 


Professor Harry 
Caplan of Cornell University is prepar- 
ing a work of this kind, and students of 
speech are awaiting its publication with 
interest. Until 
commentary 


his book this 
and translation of 
Book I should be of service. 


appears, 
short 


The author of this rhetoric cannot be 
determined with certainty. Without go- 
ing into the many theories and contro- 
versies on this subject, it seems “safest 
to agree with Ramsay, Spengel, Mom- 
msen, and Blass, that available evidence 
is not sufficient to point to any known 
writer.”"® Caius Herennius, too, is only 
another name to us—he provided our 
unknown author with a writing motive 
and we hope he won his case. 


TRANSLATION OF Book I 


I. Burdened as I am with business 
affairs, I am hardly able to find any 
time for study, and what leisure I have 
has been more freely devoted to philos- 
ophy; nevertheiess, C. Herennius, your 
wish has prevailed and I am going to 
I should 
not want you to think that I refused 


write on the art of oratory. 


? Quintilian, De Institutione Oratoria, II, vi. 

8 Roberts, W. Rhys, Greek Rhetoric and Lit- 
erary Criticism (New York, 1928), p. 142. 

9 Wilkins, op. cit., p. 53- 
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your request or fled from the task, and 
I have undertaken this work all the 
more earnestly, because I knew that not 
without reason. did you want instruc- 
tion in this field. Indeed, speaking abil- 
ity and the suitable expression of ideas 
offer no small advantage when govern- 
ed by right judgment and definite con- 
trol of the mind. That is the reason I 
have set aside certain details which 
Greek writers took up only out of fool- 
ish arrogance. For in their fear of not 
appearing learned enough, they looked 
far afield for things foreign to the sub- 
ject, so that the art would be thought 
very difficult to learn. But I have taken 
up those things which seemed to per- 
tain directly to rhetoric. Unlike others, 
I have come to write without hope of 
gain or glory; my only objective is to 
merit your continued goodwill through 
my diligence. However, to avoid going 
into too long a preamble, I shall go 
directly into the subject after giving you 
this one piece of advice: This art of 
rhetoric is not of much worth without 
continuous practice in speech. That is 
why theory must always be adapted to 
practical application. 


II. The duty of the orator is to be 
able to speak on all questions of civil 
order which are governed by customs or 
laws, and to conduct himself so as to 
obtain the agreement of the audience, 
insofar as that is possible. There are 
three kinds of rhetoric which the orator 
has to handle: demonstrative, delibera- 
tive, and judicial. The demonstrative 
deals with praise or blame of a certain 
definite person. The deliberative, which 
implies a conference, has for its objec- 
tive either persuasion or advice to the 
contrary. The judicial, concerned with 
controversial cases, covers the accusa- 
tion, or prosecution, and the defense. 


Now, I am going to point out the 
indispensable attributes of the orator; 


then, I shall show you how to handle 
the cases above. 


The orator must be a master of in- 
vention, disposition, style, memory, and 
delivery. Invention is the mental pro- 
cess of finding those facts, or what 
seem to be facts, which make the case 
credible. Disposition is the order and 
classification of these facts—it deter- 
mines where each item must be placed. 
Style is the adaptation of the most 
appropriate words and phrases to the 
ideas furnished by invention. Through 
memory, the mind keeps a firm hold on 
the thoughts, the expressions, and the 
plan of the speech. Delivery involves 
graceful changes in the voice, expres- 
sion, and gesture. 

Three things enable us to acquire all 
these attributes: a knowledge of theory, 
imitation, and practice. By a knowl- 
edge of theory is meant an understand- 
ing of the precepts which give definite 
direction and plan to a speech. Imita- 
tion requires us to work carefully to 
copy the models we have chosen. Prac- 
tice is made up of practical exercises 
and habits of speech. 

Since I have just pointed out the 
types of cases which the orator takes up 
and the conditions he must fulfill, let us 
now discuss the way to relate a speech 
to our concept of the duty of an orator. 

III. The invention of a speech is 
divided into six parts: exordium, narra- 
tion, division, confirmation, refutation, 
and conclusion. The exordium, or be- 
ginning of the speech, attracts the at- 
tention of the audience. Narration is 
an explanation of the facts or things 
stated as facts. The division is a state- 
ment of what is agreed and what is 
contested; in it we show the points on 
which we intend to speak. The con- 
firmation establishes our arguments 
with all their force. The refutation 
tears down opposing arguments. The 
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conclusion, prepared with great care, is 
the end of the speech. 

In order that you might better under- 
stand the duties of the orator, I have 
felt it necessary to talk about the parts 
of a speech, and to show their relation- 
ship to invention; it seems best, then, to 
begin with the exordium. 

Once the case comes up, you have to 
discover what kind of case it is, so that 
the exordium may be appropriate to the 
subject. There are four kinds of cases: 
respectable, shameful, those of doubtful 
classification, and those of slight impor- 
tance. 

A case belongs to the respectable type 
defend who, it 
be 
body, or when we attack somebody who, 


when we somebody 


seems, should defended by every- 
apparently, should be attacked by every- 
body. For instance, it would be a ‘re- 
spectable case if you spoke in favor of 
a good man against a parricide. The 
type is shameful when you prosecute 
an honest man or defend one who is not 
honest. The case is of doubtful classi- 
fication when it is partially respectable 
and partially shameful. The type is of 
slight importance when something of 
little consequence comes up. 


IV. 
necessary to adjust the plan of the exor- 


In view of these facts, it will be 


dium to the kind of case. There are two 
types of exordium: one, which the 
Greeks call zpooimov, is a simple begin- 
ning; the other, which they call édodos, 
is the insinuatio. The exordium takes 
the form of a simple beginning when 
we have the attention of the audience 
from the first. It aims to make the 
audience attentive, amenable, and well- 
disposed. If the case is of the doubtful 
kind, we shall begin by regaining the 
goodwill of the audience, lest any part 
of the odium attached to the case should 
cling to us. If the type is of slight im- 
portance, we shall simply try to get 


If it is. shameful, we shall 
use of 


attention. 
make insinuatio—about which 
we must talk later on—unless a way 
has been found to gain goodwill by 
counterattacking our opponents. If the 
type is respectable, we can correctly use 
either the simple opening, or the other. 
If we want to use the simple opening, 
it will be necessary either to show just 
why the case is respectable, or to explain 
briefly the theme of our talk. But, if 
we do not want to use the simple begin- 
ning, we have to begin by citing a law, 
a written document, or some other cir- 
cumstance that very definitely bolsters 
our case. 

Since we want to have an audience 
and well- 
disposed, I shall explain the way to 
achieve this triple objective. We shall 


that is amenable, attentive, 


be able to have amenable audiences, if 
we carefully explain the basis of our 
case, and if we gain their interest; for 
he is amenable, who consents to listen 
closely. We shall get attention, if we 
promise to concern ourselves with things 
that are important, new, and extraordi- 
nary, and with things which concern the 
State, the audience, or the worship of 
the immortal gods. We shall also get 
attention, if we ask for it, and if we 
bring out in proper order the points we 
are going to take up. To make the 
hearer well-disposed, we have four meth- 
ods originating with ourselves, the op- 
ponents, the audience, and the subject 
at hand. 


V. We shall win good feeling by talk- 
ing about [1] ourselves, if we evaluate 
our services without arrogance, and if we 
discuss what we have done for the State, 
our parents,’ friends, or even for those 
who listen to us, provided that all these 
details have a bearing on the matter in 
question. We also win good feelings, if 
we discuss our difficulties, hardships, 
loneliness, and misfortunes. Finally, we 
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gain good feeling, if we ask for the help 
of our hearers and make it clear that 
only in them are we willing to place 
our trust. We can also get the same 
effect by talking about [2] our opponents, 
if we can cause the audience to react 
against them with hate, envy, and con- 
tempt. We shall bring hate upon them, 
if we mention some infamous deed in 
their past—some deed in which they 
acted arrogantly, traitorously, cruelly, 
presumptuously, maliciously, or per- 
versely. We shall bring envy upon them, 
if we emphasize their influence, power, 
the party backing them, their riches, 
inordinate ambition, nobility, the num- 
ber of their clients, guests, friends, rela- 
tives, and if we show that they put their 
confidence in these things rather than in 
the truth. We can make them fall into 
contempt, if we dwell upon their lack 
of energy, ignorance, bad habits, and 
soft living. We shall also gain the good- 
will of members of [3] the audience, if 
we recall cases in which their decisions 
gave evidence of courage, wisdom, mer- 
cy, and greatness of soul, and if we 
make clear the high esteem in which we 
hold them, and the suspense which 
awaits their decision. We can also make 
the hearer feel well-disposed by talking 
about [4] the case itself, if we bring it 
forth with clever praise for its merits and 
cover the case of the opponents with 
abuse. 

VI. Now we must take up the insin- 
uatio. There are three circumstances 
under which we cannot use the simple 
opening, and we must then consider 
this method: When we have a shameful 
case—that is to say, when the subject 
itself turns the attitude of the hearer 
against us; when the hearer seems al- 
ready to have been won over by our 
opponents; and finally, when he seems 
already wearied from hearing the talks 
which preceded ours. If the case belongs 


to the shameful class, we shall begin 
with these arguments: It is necessary to 
have regaid for the charge and not the 
man; or for the man and not the charge; 
or those things said by the opposition 
are not pleasing to us and they are un- 
worthy or wicked. Then, after having 
discussed the gravity of the offense at 
some length, we shall show that what 
we have done is nothing quite like it. 
On other occasions, we shall bring up a 
decision made by other judges in a sim- 
ilar case, or an identical case, or a less 
important one, or a more serious one; 
then, we shall outline our case step by 
step and show the similarity between 
the two cases. One can accomplish the 
same effect by declaring that he will say 
nothing about the opponents or some 
other matter, and then actually talking 
on these subjects by casually interject- 
ing ideas in the course of the speech. 
If the hearer has already been con- 
vinced, that is, if the speech of the op- 
ponent has won belief 





and that is not 
hard to recognize, since we know the 
circumstances that usually bring about 
belief—and if we are of the opinion 
that the judges have been won over, 
here are the different methods of ‘wind- 
ing your way’ into a case: We promise 
first to talk about what the opponent 
considers his most powerful argument; 
or we may well begin with one of his 
assertions, especially the last; or we may 
appear to be hesitant, wondering what 
argument of ours should be given pre- 
ference or what attack to answer first. 
If the attention of the audience is al- 
ready wandering, due to fatigue, we 
should begin with something to make 
them laugh, or even with an apology, a 
seemingly true story, an imitation, an 
accusation, a play on words, an insinua- 
tion, a suspicion, a mockery, some fool- 
ish allusion, an exaggeration, a sum- 
mary, or a substitution of letters. It is 
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especially effective to begin by excitir 


curiosity, or by offering a_ parable, 
something novel, an anecdote, or a bit 
of verse. We might well profit from 
some kind of interruption, or a laugh 
We 


might also say beforehand that we are 


from somebody in the audience. 


going to talk along lines other than 
those we had previously prepared, and 
that we are not going to express our 
thoughts just like others are in the habit 
of doing; and in this last instance, we 
shall explain in a few words the differ- 
ence between their method and ours. 
VIL. 
uatio differs from the simple beginning. 


In brief, here is how the insin- 


In the latter you try, by using from the 
very first the metiiods I have described, 
to make the audience attentive, amen- 
able, and well-disposed. The insinuatio, 
however, should be so organized that, 
concealing our real purpose, we arrive 
at the same objectives and get the same 
results through clever use of the power 
of speech. Throughout an entire ad- 
dress you ought to avail yourself of this 
triple advantage; indeed, it is impor- 
tant that our hearers always be atten- 
But 
it is through the exordium that this 


tive, amenable, and well-disposed. 


triumph for the rest of the case is best 
assured. 


Now, I am going to point out the 
faults to be avoided in order to insure 
a good exordium. At the beginning of 
an oration, be careful to speak with a 
friendly expression without wandering 
frqm everyday language, so that your 
style may be without affectation. ‘The 
exordium is faulty if it can be applied 
to many cases; this is called the univer- 
sal type. It is just as bad, if the oppon- 
ent can make use of it without changing 
anything; that is called a general exor 
dium. It is still bad when, with mino 
changes, the opponent can use it against 
likewise to be 


you. The exordium: is 


condemned, if the wording is not well- 
chosen, if it is too long, if it does not 
seem directly connected with the case 
and does not lead properly into the nar- 
called a 


ration—in this instance, it is 


detached exordium; even something 


borrowed might be included in it. Fin- 
ally, it is faulty if it does not make the 
hearer attentive, amenable, and well- 
disposed. Enough has been said about 
the exordium; let us now turn to the 
narration. 

VILL. 


ration. 


There are three kinds of 
the 
explained, turns all the circumstances 


nar- 
The first, in which act is 
of it to the advantage of the case in 
order to win success. It belongs to cases 
on which we expect a formal decision. 
The second occurs at various times for 
the sake of proof, accusation, transition, 
introducing someone, or praising some- 
The third kind, 


common in civil cases, 


body. although not 


offers a good 
chance to learn the use of the other two. 
This type is divided into two categories 
—the first is concerned with the affairs 
at hand, the other with the personal- 
ities involved. 

There are three divisions of narration 
the the 
historical 


devoted to affairs at hand: 
the 


imaginary narrative. The tale presents 


tale, narrative, and the 


things which are neither true, nor seem 


to be true—like those found in trage- 
dies. The historical narrative reports 
a true fact, but one far removed from 


our times. The imaginary narrative is a 
fictitious event, which could happen, 
however—like those in comedies. Nar- 
ration having to do with personalities 
demands a graceful style and a variety 
of characters; now heavy, now light, it 
portrays hope, fear, suspicion, avarice, 


all kinds, 


changes in fortune, hopeless disaster, 


pretense, pity, troubles of 


unexpected joy, and happy endings. 


Skills in presenting these ideas are in- 
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deed gained only through practice. Let 
us turn now to the qualities a narration 
must have in its actual presentation. 

IX. Narration ought to have three 
qualities: brevity, clarity, and credibil- 
ity. Since we know that these conditions 
are essential, we ought to learn how we 
can fulfil them. We can tell about some- 
thing briefly, if we begin at the begin- 
ning without going too far back; if we 
present the essential points without go- 
ing into minute details; if we stop at a 
reasonable point without following an 
act through its ultimate consequences; 
if by avoiding all digressions we never 
leave the subject at hand, and if, in 
presenting the consequences of an ac- 
tion, we let people understand what 
went before without our actually saying 
anything about it. 

When I say, for example, that I have 
come back from the country, you know 
that I had gone there. In every case, it 
is better to pass over not only that 
which is harmful, but also that which 
is neither advantageous nor harmful. 
Let us avoid saying the same thing twice 
or three times, and let us not take up 
again in each sentence what we have 
just said in the preceding one, as in 
this example: 

In the evening, Simon arrived at Megara from 

Athens. 

After his arrival in Megara, he set a snare for 

a girl. 

\fter the snare was sprung, he assaulted her 
there. 


Narration wiil be clear, if we explain 
first that which was done first; if, pre- 
serving the proper order of events and 
of time, we show events as they took 
place or could have taken place. Here 
we have to be careful to avoid confu- 
sion, distortion, ambiguity, new term- 
inology, and wide digressions from the 
subject. We should not go back to the 
beginning, nor speak at too great length, 
but we should not leave out anything 
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that pertains to the subject. Finally, 
we shall be clear, if we observe the rules 
on brevity, for the shorter a story is, 
the clearer it is, and the more easily 
understood. 

Narration will be credible, if we make 
our language conform to usage, general 
opinion, and nature, and if we have re- 
gard for lapses of time, the dignity of 
individuals, reasons behind decisions, 
and the opportunities offered by certain 
places. We reason thus: There was not 
enough time; there was no motive; the 
place was not suitable; such men could 
neither do these things, nor permit 
them to be done. If the act is admitted, 
it is still necessary, in telling about it, 
to observe these points, for, if you ig- 
nore them, the truth may not be believ- 
ed. When an act is alleged, that is all 
the more reason to follow the rules. 
Finally, be careful about contesting 
facts which seem to be backed by writ- 
ten documents or strong authority. 

So far as I have gone, I consider mvy- 
self to be in agreement with other 
writers on the art of rhetoric, with the 
exception of what I have added on 
insinuatio. I am the only one who di- 
vides it into three sections, in order to 
give a clear and definite organization to 
the exordium. 

X. Now, for what remains to be said 
about invention, which covers the pre- 
liminary work of the orator, I shall 
continue to treat this subject with all 
the care it demands by saving a few 
words about the division of a case. The 
division has two parts. Once the narra- 
tion is finished, we ought then to show 
on what points we agree with our op- 
ponents, and, if these seem to be to our 
advantage, we should then go at once 
to one which is controversial. For ex- 
ample: ‘I agree with the opposition that 
Orestes killed his mother. What is to 


be argued is this: Did he have the right 
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to do it? Was this murder justified?’ 
Similarly, in the reply of Orestes: “They 
agree that Agamemnon was killed by 
Clytemnestra; although this is so, they 
deny that I ought to avenge my father.’ 
After we this division, we 
make a distribution which 


have made 
is twofold: 
the enumeration and the exposition. 
The enumeration shows the number of 
things on which you are going to speak. 
It does not have to include more than 
three parts, for there is danger in saying 
too much or too little and arousing in 
the hearer a suspicion of excessive plan- 
ning and cleverness, a suspicion which 
would take away all confidence in the 
speech. The purpose of the exposition 
is to present completely, but in a few 
words, those things about which we 
intend to speak. 


Let us turn now to the proof and the 
refutation. All hope of success, all means 
of persuasion, rest in these two terms. 
Indeed, when we have developed our 
proofs and broken down those of our 
opponent, we have truly completed in 
its entirety the task imposed on the 
orator. 

XI. 
achieve both of these objectives, if we 
can recognize the point of dispute in a 
case. Some orators have established four 
kinds of these issues. My teacher, Her- 
mes, that there three, 
not with the idea of taking something 


We shall be in a position to 


thought were 
away from what others assigned to in- 
vention, but only to show that they 
had divided and considered from a two- 
fold point of view what ought to be 
presented simply as a unit. 


As to what constitutes the point of 
dispute, that is the very basis of the 
defense and the essential the 


prosecution. The kinds of cases, as we 


issue for 


have seen, are only three: conjectural, 
legal, and those having to do with ques- 
tions of right and wrong. 


A question is conjectural when the 


act itself is contested. For example: 
‘After Ajax learned what he had done 
in the forest during his frenzy, he threw 
himself on his sword. Ulysses then came 
along and, seeing him lying there, he 
withdrew the _ blood-stained weapon 
from the body. When Teucer approach- 
ed and saw the enemy of his brother 
standing over the body with sword in 
hand, he accused him of murder.’ When 
you look for the truth through conjec- 
ture, there will be argument about the 
act; that is why this question is called 
conjectural, 

The point in dispute is legal, when 
an argument comes up on something 
written. This question is divided into 
six parts: the letter and spirit of the 
law, contradictory laws, ambiguous 
terms, definition, contested jurisdiction, 
and reasoning by analogy. 

There is argument on the letter and 
the spirit of the law, when the will of 
the writers seems to be different from 
what is written. For instance: “The law 
states that those who abandon ship in 
a storm lose title to it, and that, if the 
ship is saved, both the ship and _ its 
cargo belong to those who remain on it. 
In a terrific tempest, all leave a certain 
ship for fear of losing their lives and 
escape by small boat—everybody except 
one person, who is so ill that he cannot 
flee. Chance and good fortune bring 
the ship safely to port. That leaves the 
sick man in possession, but the former 
owner Claims the ship.’ There you have 
a legal question of the letter and the 
spirit. 

There is argument over contradic- 
tory laws, when one law commands, or 
permits, something and another forbids 
the same thing. For instance: ‘One law 
forbids a man convicted of extortion to 
speak before an assembly of the people. 
Another law requires that an augur 
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nominate before an assembly of the 
people somebody to replace a deceased 
augur. An augur convicted of extortion 
proposes the successor of another who 
had died. There is a demand that he 
be punished.” That situation poses a 
legal question, based on two opposing 
laws. 

XII. A dispute may arise from am- 
biguity of terms, since what is written 
often has two or more meanings. For 
example: “The father of a family, in 
making his son his heir, assigns a certain 
weight of silver vessels to his wife in 
these words: “Tullius, my heir, will 
give to my wife thirty pounds of silver 
vessels of his or her own choice.” [The 
Latin, quae volet, means ‘those which 
she will wish’ or ‘those which he will 
wish’; the conflict arises from the fact 
that the verb could be interpreted eith- 
er way.| After his death, the wife asks 
for vases which are valuable and deli- 
cately carved. Tullius answers that he 
has the right to give whatever vases he 
wishes, as long as the weight is thirty 
pounds.’ There you have a legal ques- 
tion arising from ambiguity of terms. 

A case hangs on definition, when 
there is disagreement as to what term 
should be assigned to an act. For in- 
stance: ‘When L. Saturninus was going 
to propose a grain law of half and the 
third part of an as [proposed lowering 
of price fixed by the State], Q. Caepio, 
quaestor of the city at the time, showed 
the Senate that the treasury could not 
stand such a strain. The Senate decided 
that, if he presented this law to the peo- 
ple for approval, he would be acting 
against the best interests of the republic. 
Saturninus persisted and, although his 
colleagues opposed him, he brought for- 
ward the voting urn." When Caepio 

10‘Bringing forth the urn’ was a last step 
preliminary to a general vote of the people. 
Lots were drawn to determine voting areas for 


the different tribes. See Botsford, G. W., The 
Roman Assemblies (New York, 1909), p. 466. 


saw him proposing this law in the face of 
a Senate decree and the opposition of its 
members, he rushed forward with other 
good citizens, destroyed the galleries 
[over which voters passed one by one to 
cast their votes], overturned the urns, 
and thus prevented the passage of the 
law. Caepio was accused of high trea- 
son. This is a legal question of defini- 
tion. For high treason itself must be de- 
fined, when you are trying to find out 
whether a right of the people has been 
violated. 

A controversy may arise over contest- 
ed jurisdiction, when the accused asks 
for a delay, or a change of prosecutor 
or judges. Among the Greeks you find 
this aspect of a case in judgments having 
to do with the State; we use it more 
often in civil cases. Therefore, a knowl- 
edge of civil law from this angle is a 
big help. However, we sometimes use 
this procedure in crimes against the 
State. For example: ‘If a man is accused 
of embezzlement, because he is said to 
have taken silver vessels belonging to 
the public from a particular place, he 
can say, after first defining theft and 
embezzlement, that he intended to com- 
mit theft and not embezzlement.’ This 
kind of legal question seldom comes 
before our law courts for two reasons: 
first, because in a private action the 
magistrate makes known the exceptions 
and the fact that anybody who does not 
follow the prescribed forms loses the 
case and, secondly, because in a public 
case the law provides that, when the 
accused finds it to his advantage, the 
court may first rule on whether, or not, 
the accuser has sufficient grounds for the 
charge. 

XIII. An argument may depend on 
reasoning by analogy, when no one law 
applies directly to an act but it has 
things in common with acts coming 


under other laws. Here is an example: 
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‘One law says, “If a man is insane, his 
person and his property will come unde 
the control of his relatives and kinsmen.” 
Another law states, “One who has been 
found guilty of killing a parent will be 
first wrapped and bound in a skin and 
then will be river.” A 
third law reads, “If the father of a fam- 
ily has left his goods and slaves accord- 


thrown in the 


ing to the terms of a will, his wishes 
must be respected.” A fourth law says, 
“If the father of a family dies without 
a will, his goods and slaves go to his 
relatives and kinsmen.”’ Malleolus was 
condemned to death for murdering his 
mother; he was immediately thrust into 
a wolf skin, wooden sandals were put 
on his feet, and he was carried off to 
prison. His defense lawyers brought 
papers to prison and wrote his will in 
his presence. Witnesses were also there 
to make it legal. Shortly afterwards, 
Malleolus paid the death penalty. Those 
whom the will set up as heirs put in 
their claims. 
Malleolus, 


The younger brother of 
who his accuser, 
declared that the estate belonged to him 
by the law of relationship.’ No definite 


law applied directly in this case, but 


had been 


there were many having a bearing on it 
through which an analogy could be 
drawn on whether, or not, Malleolus 
had the right to make a will. Such are 
legal questions based on reasoning by 
analogy. 

I have explained the different types 
of legal questions. Let us turn now to 
questions of the administration of jus- 
tice (questions of right and wrong) . 

XIV. A question of right and wrong 
comes up when an act has occurred, but 
there is disagreement on whether, or 
not, an injury has been inflicted. This 
question takes two forms: one is called 
absolute, the other relative. It is abso- 
lute when we say something is right 
without going into the motives for the 


act. For instance: ‘A comedian up- 


braided the poet Accius by name ina 
play. Accius brought charges against 


him, but the comedian defended his 


action on the ground that there was no 
law against naming somebody unde1 
whose name a selection was presented.’ 


The 
the defense is weak, but extenuating 


relative type is involved when 
circumstances justify the act. This type 
can be presented from four points of 
view: qualified admission of guilt, trans- 
fer of responsibility, transfer of guilt, 
and a claim of the lesser of two evils. 

In a case of qualified admission of 
guilt, the accused asks that he be par- 
doned, either by finding excuses for his 
act or throwing himself on the mercy of 
the court. To excuse himself, he denies 
that he intended any wrong. This plea 
is further divided into pleas of chance, 
ignorance, or necessity. An example of 
chance: Like Caepio excusing the loss 
of his army in his trial before the trib- 
unes of the people. Ignorance: Like the 
man who death his brother's 
slave, the murderer of his master, before 
having opened the will of the victim, 
by which the slave had _ been 


put to 


freed. 
Necessity: Like the man who did not 
come on the day appointed for the 
meeting, because the high waters block- 
ed his passage. The accused depends on 
deprecatio, when he confesses that he 
knowingly committed the crime, but 
asks for the pity of the judges. You 
hardly ever use this plan, unless you are 
talking about a man who is known for 
many Outstanding exploits. Then you 
use the method called amplification: 
‘Although he did this thing, he ought 
to be pardoned in view of his past serv- 
the State; 
proud to beg for pardon.’ This method, 
as I have indicated, is not suitable in 


ices to however, he is too 


law courts, but it is used in the Senate 
and before a general and his staff. 
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XV. The question is one of a trans- 
fer of responsibility, when we do not 
deny that we did something, but we 
claim that responsibility for the act 
rests on others. ‘When Orestes defend- 
ed himself, he blamed his mother for 
the crime.’ 

The case is a question of guilt trans- 
fer, when we do not deny the crime, but 
do deny the guilt and turn that on some 
other person or circumstance. Guilt is 
turned on a man as follows: “The ac- 
cused, who says that he killed P. Sul- 
picius, claims that he did it by order 
of the consuls; he says they not only 
ordered him to do it, but they also gave 
him reasons why it ought to be done.’ 
Guilt is turned on a circumstance as 
follows: ‘If a decree opposes our doing 
something prescribed in a will.’ 

‘The case turns on a claim of the lesser 
of two evils, when we say that there 
were only two things to do and we did 
the better of the two. Here is an ex- 
ample of this kind: ‘When C. Popilius 
was besieged by the Gauls and could 
not escape in any way, he had a con- 
ference with the enemy chieftains. It 
was agreed that, if he would leave be- 
hind his supplies, he could lead his 
army away. He thought it better to lose 
his supplies than his army, so led out 
his men and abandoned everything else.’ 
He was accused of treason. 

XVI. I believe that I have given 
enough information on case issues and 
their subdivisions. Now let us see in 
what way and with what techniques 
these points should be presented. First, 
it is important to know how to decide 
on a particular line of reasoning, after 
you have acquired in one way or anoth- 
er a basic understanding of the case. 
Once the kind of question has been de- 
termined, you have next to find the 
ratio. This is the line of reasoning in 
support of a case and it contains the 


essential elements of defense. For in- 
stance, let us again cite the same case of 
Orestes, so that we may better under- 
stand. Orestes would be unable to de- 
fend himself, when he confessed that he 
killed his mother, unless he brought 
forth a ‘reason’ for his action. He then 
brought forth one, without the intro- 
duction of which there would have been 
no case. ‘She killed my father,’ he said. 
So, as I have shown, the ratio is the 
basic plan of the defense; without it 
there is not even a minor doubt to 
prevent conviction. 

Once a basic approach has been de- 
cided upon, you have to look for the 
main point in support of it, or, in other 
words, you have to find the essential 
point of accusation which you can set 
up against the plan of the defense, 
which I have mentioned. Here is the 
way to determine this point at issue: 
Orestes adopts this line of reasoning: 
‘I had the right to kill her, for she killed 
my father.” The accuser will answer: 
‘But she ought not to perish by your 
hand and undergo punishment without 
having been condemned.’ From. the 
line of argument of the defense and the 
reply of the prosecution, you get the 
determination of the issue, a process 
we Latins call iudicatio, and the Greeks, 
XpLvopevov. It is based on the clash be- 
tween the line of reasoning of the de- 
fense and the main point of the oppon- 
ents. For instance: ‘Since Orestes says 
that he killed his mother to avenge his 
father, is it just that Clytemnestra 
should be killed by her son without a 
a trial?’ That is the way to find the 
point at issue. Once the issue is de- 
termined, the line of reasoning of the 
whole speech should be organized in 
accordance with it. 

XVII. In this way you find the point 
at issue in all questions and in all their 
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divisions, except in conjectural ques- 
tions of fact, in which are 
looking for a reason for a deed, since 
the deed itself is denied. No main point 


you not 


of support is required, and there is no 
need for a ratio or predetermined line 
of reasoning. In this instance, the point 
of issue comes from the charge and the 
denial. For example, the charge is: 
‘You killed Ajax.’ The denial: ‘I did 
not kill him.’ ‘Did 
he kill him?’ The entire plan of both 
speeches, as I said above must be 
brought to bear on this issue. If there 
are more questions or parts of questions, 
there are also more issues in a single 
case; but they are all found in the same 
way. 


The issue follows: 


I have worked very carefully to state 
with exactness and clarity matters which 
had to be taken care of up to this point. 
Now, since this book is long enough, it 
is wiser to continue the discussion of 
that a 
mass of detail might cause you to lose 


my subject in another. I fear 


But if these other 
with 


heart from fatigue. 
matters are dealt slowly 
than you wish, you will have to attrib- 


more 


ute the delay to the importance of these 
questions, and to my business affairs. 
However, I shall hurry along, and what 
time I lose through business, I shall 
make up by industry, so that in return 
for your kindness I may very gratefully 
send you this gift in recognition of your 
favors to me and my affection for you. 
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EDWARD T. CHANNING’S TEACHING OF RHETORIC* 


DOROTHY I. 


ANDERSON 


University of Colorado 


OR thirty-two years Edward  T. 

Channing, holder of the Boylston 
Professorship, supervised the Depart- 
ment of Rhetoric and Oratory at Har- 
vard University. There are those who 
claim to be able to recognize from a 
nineteenth-century Harvard man’s writ- 
ing whether he graduated before or after 
Channing retired in 1852.1 Whether or 
not the students were marked so indeli- 
bly, they did regard their four years of 
rhetoric as an important part of their 
education,?, and the department was 
highly respected by the faculty. 

We know that Professor Channing 
was guided in administering his De- 
partment of Rhetoric and Oratory by 
his fundamental concepts concerning 
the scope, nature, and function of the 
art of rhetoric.* These beliefs and the 
texts used to present the rhetorical 
principles must have had something to 
do with his being considered a first-rate 
teacher. But the way in which the 
work was organized and the methods 
used to help the student understand 
the principles and strengthen the basic 
skills must also have been important. 

It would be a sanguine nature indeed 
which could believe it possible to analyze 

*From a dissertation, “Edward T. Channing’s 
Philosophy and Teaching of Rhetoric,” directed 
by Professor A. Craig Baird and submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the State 
University of Iowa, 1944. 


1 Hale, Edward Everett, Memories of a Hun- 
dred Years (New York, 1904), p. 77. 

2 Cushing, Thomas, “Undergraduate Life Sixty 
Years Ago,” Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, | 
(1892-93), 555- 

3 Anderson, Dorothy IL., “Edward T. Chan- 
ning’s Definition of Rhetoric,” SM, XIV_ (1947), 
81-92. 

4Canby, Henry Seidel, Thoreau (Boston, 
1939), P- 42. 


the innumerable elements and combina- 
tions of elements which determine a 
teacher’s success. Channing himself has 
given us this warning: 

So far as my own department of instruction 
is concerned, it would be easy to name the gram- 
mar and the rhetorical treatise that have been 
used, the dictionary that has been recommended, 
the authors that have been held up as masters 
of the language, and examples of style so far as 
any writer can be studied as a direct example. 
It would be easy to describe the courses of lec- 
tures that have been read to classes, and the 
method of conducting the critical exercises in 
composition. But how insufficient do all these 
appear to account for what we see a man do 
when he passes from the rudiments at school 
to responsible writing in the real work of life. . . . 

The instructor . . . parts with many a young 
man in strong faith that he has done him good, 
but still perfectly willing to say that the prep- 
aration, for all that appears, is so unequal to 
any great effect that he will not try to show a 
single point of its efficacy beyond the most 
humble of its offices. It is of no importance 
that he should. He is still encouraged to go on 
with the work. The instruction he gives is of 
ancient appointment, and most certainly re- 
lates to those accomplishments for which the 
mature writer is honored. The public think 
there is some connection between the means 
and the success, and wish the same discipline 
to be carried on with the next generation.5 


Let us not claim, then, that a descrip- 
tion of the course, insofar as it can be 
obtained from Channing’s writing, stu- 
dents’ statements, and the records in the 
Harvard University Archives, gives us 
a complete explanation of Channing's 
success. Let us rather hope that it may 
furnish a few clues to his success and 
contribute a few facts to elaborate our 

5 Channing, Edward T., Lectures Read to the 


Seniors in Harvard College (Boston, 1856), pp. 
185-187. 
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growing history of the teaching of rhet- 
oric. 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE COURSE 


The duties of the Boylston Professor 
were minutely defined in the “Rules, 
Directions, and Statutes of the Boylston 
Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory 
in Harvard College, April 30, 1804." 


A more concise statement, probably 


written by Channing himself, is given 
in a report made to the Overseers in 
1825: 

It is made the duty of the Professor “to in- 
struct the Students of the several Classes in 
the nature, excellence, and acquisition of the 
important art of Rhetorick, in its most ex- 
tended and comprehensive sense, in the theory 
and practice of writing and speaking well, that 
is, with method, 


elegance, harmony, dignity, 


and energy. This instruction shall be given in 
public and private lectures.” 


The Lectures and Exercises of the Boylston 


Professor are as follows:— 

1. Declamation.—He hears the Seniors and 
Juniors declaim once a week in publick; 
the Sophomores once a week, unless they 
write or translate; the Freshmen once a 


week, in reading the Rhetorical Grammar, 
or in declamation. 

He attends the rehearsals previous to Ex- 
and 


hibition Commencement, 


making re- 
marks on pronunciation, emphasis, and ges- 
ture, as the performances of those who 
speak or read suggest. 
2. He has (1) Exercises in Composition with 
the three upper classes, each student being 
required to present a theme once a fort- 
night for his inspection and criticism. (2) 
The performances of the students for pub- 
lic occasions are submitted to him for cor- 
rection. (3) He has a with the 
Sophomores in Blair’s Rhetorick (unabridged) 
on five days of the week, during the second 


or Spring term. 


recitation 


3. A course of publick Lectures is delivered 
to the Juniors in the third term. 
The general subjects are, 
The uses, objects, and dangers of criticism. 
The right selection and use of words. 
The structure of sentences. 


6 Rules and Statutes of the Professorships in 
the University in Cambridge (Cambridge, 1846), 
Pp. 21-25. 












































The true character of eloquence. 
The different kinds of eloquence in an- 
cient and modern times. 
The motives and helps to its cultivation. 
The course is to be enlarged in the critical 


department.? 
Although Channing made minor changes 
in texts and procedures, he foilowed the 
general plan outlined in this statement 
He 


taught the rhetorical theory by means 


throughout his years of teaching. 


of texts and lectures and encouraged 
the students to apply the theory in 
exercises in speaking and writing. 
THE ‘TEXTBOOKS 

From 1819 to 1827 both freshmen and 
sophomores studied books of rhetoric. 
Channing continued Dr. Joseph Mc- 
Kean’s® practice of having the freshmen 
study Robert Lowth’s English Grammar 
and John Walker’s Rhetorical Grammar 
and of assigning Blair’s Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres to the soph- 
The study of Walker, how- 
ever, was discontinued in 1825. 

In 1827 


omores.® 


all textbook study was trans- 
ferred to the sophomore year except for 
two weeks of work in Lowth’s Grammar. 
The 
throughout the year, completing Lowth 
and reading Blair’s Rhetoric and Levi 
Hedge’s Elements of Logic.‘ 
for 1835-37, Lowth’s book 
was among the texts until 
1849. Whately’s Elements of Logic was 
substituted for that of Hedge in 1833 


sophomores studied rhetoric 


Except 
two years, 


included 


7 Report of a Committee of the Overseers of 
Harvard College, January 6, 1825 (Cambridge, 
1825), pp. 25-26. 

8 Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
1810-1817. 

® Catalogue for the Officers and Students of 
the University in Cambridge, October 1820 
(Cambridge, 1820), Appendix, pp. 1-4. Succeed- 
ing information about the textbooks is taken 
from the yearly catalogues except where an- 
other reference is given. 

10 The Third Annual Report of the President 
of Harvard University to the Overseers on the 
State of the Institution for the ‘Academical Year 
1827-28 (Cambridge, 1829), p. 34. 
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and used until Channing’s retirement 
except for two years, 1837-39, when a 
portion of Dugald Stewart's Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind was 
read instead. Whately’s Elements of 
Rhetoric replaced Blair’s in 1832 and 
was held as one of the major sources of 
the rhetorical principles except for one 
year, 1837-38, when only Campbell's 
Philosophy of Rhetoric was used. 

From 1825 to 1838 no textbook of de- 
livery was listed. Jonathan Barber came 
to assist Channing in 1829 and remain- 
ed until 1835; and although advertise- 
ments of his books, The Elocutionist, 
Grammar of Elocution, and Treatise on 
Gesture, are carried in the Catalogues, 
they are never mentioned in_ the 
“Courses of Study.” Barber probably 
presented his theories in his weekly lec- 
tures to the students.*! William A. Sim- 
mons, who succeeded Barber as an assist- 
ant teacher and taught until 1838, also 
gave occasional lectures on elocution.*? 
After Simmons’ withdrawal, however, 
Ebenezer Porter’s Analysis of Rhetorical 
Delwery was adopted and used until 
1845-46. After this year no special text- 
books on delivery were used. 

In 1839-40 the practice of confining 
the study of rhetoric books to the 
sophomore year was abandoned, and 
Channing set up a_ program’ which 
changed very little until his retirement 
in 1852. The sophomores spent one 
term'® on Lowth’s Grammar, Porter’s 
Analysis, and Books 2 and 3 of Camp- 
bell’s Rhetoric. The juniors studied 
Whately’s Logic during one term; the 
seniors read Whately’s Rhetoric in the 


11 Sixth Annual Report of the President of 
Harvard University to the Overseers on the 
State of the Institution for the Academical Year 
1830-31 (Cambridge, 1832), p. viil. 

12 Eleventh Annual Report of the President 
of Harvard University to the Overseers on the 
State of the Institution for the Academical Year 
1835-36 (Cambridge, 1837), p. iv. 

13 By this time the school year was divided 
into two terms instead of three. 


/ 


first term. This plan of study, adopted 
after an obvious period of experimenta- 
tion (1832-39), evidently pleased the 
professor better than any of the previous 
arrangements. 

Channing’s method of conducting the 
textbook assignments reflects his belief 
that it was better to develop the native 
attributes of the student than to press 
him into the instructor’s mold.‘* The 
rhetoric classes were always divided into 
three or four sections, depending on the 
size of the class,'° and met two or three 
times a week for recitation..° He de- 
fended sectioning according to ability, 
a reform adopted in 1825,'7 even though 
the objections of other faculty members 
forced the optional application of the 
law:18 

I would suggest that if the present system 
of classes were given up, and students admitted 
to study such books, in the prescribed courses, 
as they are prepared for and allowed or sub- 
jected to such changes as their progress or dis- 
covered taste and capacity call for, a great point 
would be gained as to quiet and improvement.19 


It is probable that Channing continued 
sectioning according to ability until 
1849-50 when President Jared Sparks, 
whose administration re-enforced con- 
servative educational principles,’ re- 
ported to the Overseers that the practice 


14 Channing, Edward T., “The Works of Lord 
Chesterfield,” North American Review L (Apr., 
1840), 424. 

15 Fourth Annual Report of the President of 
Harvard University to the Overseers on_ the 
State of the Institution for the Academica! Year 
1828-29 (Cambridge, 1830), p. 20. 

16 Fifteenth Annual Report of the President 
of Harvard University to the Overseers on the 
State of the Institution for the Academical Year, 
1839-40 (Cambridge, 1841), p. iv. 

17 Statutes and Laws of the University in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1826), 
p. 18. 

18 Morison, S. E., Three Centuries of Harvard 
1636-1936 (Cambridge, 1936), p. 234. 

19 Channing, Edward T., “To the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, May 29, 1826,” 
Reports of the Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory, MSS in Harvard University Ar- 
chives. 

20 Butts, R. Freeman, The College Charts Its 
Course (New York, 1939), p. 113. 
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of dividing freshman and sophomore 
classes according to scholastic progress 
was “discontinued and all divisions are 
now alphabetical.”** 

Another of the reforms adopted in 
1825 must have met with Channing's 
enthusiastic approval. This one encour- 
aged the instructors to abandon their 
old method of conducting recitations 
by having the students repeat memorized 
sections of the text and to “raise and 
propose . . . subjects of inquiry and ques- 
tions to be discussed . in order to 
form the students to habits of thought 
and investigation .. . and to train them 
at once to the discovery and communi- 


9 


cation of truth.”22, How much this ad- 


monition could be applied in conjunc- 
tion with the “Scale of Merit’** is a 
question. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, a Harvard graduate of 1841, said 
that the students lived ‘from book to 
mouth” and deplored the fact that 
teachers like James Walker had to sit 
with pencils in hand while the students 
recited the words of the book, giving 
half their attention to whether a recita- 
tion should receive a “seven” or an 
“eight.”?* That Channing tried to over- 
come this dreary, repetitive recitation 


21 Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent of Harvard College to the Overseers Ex- 
hibiting the State of the Institution for the 
Academical Year 1849-50 (Cambridge, 1851), 
p- 14. 

22 Statutes and Laws, op. cit., p. 19. 

23 The “Scale” was initiated in 1815 as a 
term report. (Records of the College Faculty, 
g (December 18, 1815) p. 48). By 1834 imstruc- 
tors were making weekly reports containilug a 
rating on every exercise performed: eight was in- 
dicative of the highest value in recitation, forty- 
eight in themes and forensics, twenty-four in 
declamations and Latin and Greek exercises. 
(Orders and Regulations of the Faculty of Har- 
vard University (Cambridge, 1834), p. 8). Values 
assigned to exercises changed during the year 
and by 1848 only monthly returns were re- 
quired, but the system was maintained through- 
out Channing’s years of teaching. 

24 Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, 
Was Educated,” The ‘How I Was 
Papers from the Forum Magazine 
1894). 


“How I 
Educated’ 
(New York, 





































is indicated in one of his reports: “I 
do not confine my questions or remarks 
to him [Blair] but extend them to Criti- 
cism and Taste in general, inviting the 
student to object or doubt, if they see 
fit, and to give me their own views.”*® 
That he was successful is suggested by 
E. E. Hale, that 
Whately with Channing in 


who said reading 
ten-page 
“takes” meant that the professor carried 
on a running commentary and made 
the text so interesting that the students 
anticipated the exercise as they would 
have done an agreeable conversation 
with a person they knew to be their 
superior.?° Students’ comments about 
Channing’s teaching support the con- 
that he 


enjoy, understand, and discuss the ideas. 


clusion tried to lead them to 


‘THE LECTURES 

The public lectures delivered by the 
Boylston Professor were also planned to 
elaborate and enlighten the rhetorical 


theory rather than to present a system- 


atic view of the art. Channing at- 
tempted to emphasize certain funda- 
mental principles which he felt were 


essential to the successful practice of 
rhetoric: 

A man of letters must take root in his own age 
to flourish afterwards.27 

There is no common measure of excellence any 
And in this 


than of minds. 


of the 


more indefinite 


state case each must do his own 
work according to his power and natural tenden- 
cies.28 
Our 

marked throughout with the intention of lead- 


ing considerate men to responsible action. 


most impassioned popular eloquence is 


Truth is better than self-conceit or victory.29 
There is a fundamental instruction for all cases 
of infinitely more account than the special direc- 


25 Channing, “To the Visiting Committee of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, 
April 1825,” Reports of the Boylston Professor, 
op. cit. 

26 Hale, Edward Everett, “My College Days,” 
The Collegian (March, 1893), p. 360. 

27 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 260. 
28 Ibid., p. 199. 
29 [bid., pp. 80-84. 
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tions for particular classes of writers or speak- 
ers.39 

Justice will be done to thought in the degree 
that we conform to rhetorical principles. 
[Argument and persuasion] may and do act 
together with excellent effect, while in bad 
hands both may be equally harmful.%1 

fOur addresses must be adapted] to various 
minds, so that all shall be moved, though they 
may be moved differently.32 

Since words are representations . . . of what 
passes in the mind, and are suggested and war- 
ranted by its operations and wants, we need 
not be surprised that they are used and spoken 
of as if they were themselves the things they 
stand for, and that they should be applied as 
tests or proofs of our thinking clearly and cor- 
rectly.33 

Our own language requires study . . . though 
[it] is not quite so mutable as running water, 
yet we know enough of its progress and retro- 
gression never to expect it to be stationary.34 
Taste ...is ... an original faculty .. . of the 
mind, and has its laws or principles as fixed as 
those of any power, and requires like any power, 
a thorough cultivation for a full development.35 
If a man uses a figure heartily and properly, it 
will be as indispensable to his full communi- 
cation of his meaning as any form of speech 
ever can be. The truth poetically con- 
ceived is substantially different from any other 
conception of it . The difference is not in 
the mode of exhibiting it.3¢ 

Besides a perfect mastery of his subject, he [the 
speaker] must have a deep and sustained inter- 
est in what he is saying.37 


The lectures stressed these basic princi- 
ples and showed how they were to be 
applied by analyzing the situations pe- 
culiar to the writer and to the demon- 
strative, deliberative, forensic, and pul- 
pit orator. 

Until 1833-34 lectures on rhetoric and 
oratory were given twice a week during 
one term of the year to the juniors; 
after that time they were read to the 
seniors. The last quarter of the lecture 

30 Ibid., p. 37- 

31 Ibid., pp. 28-39. 

82 Tbid., p. 70. 

33 Ibid., p. 233. 

34 Tbid., pp. 218-223. 

35 Ibid., p. 164. 

36 Ibid., pp. 253-255. 

87 Ibid., p. 71. 
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hour was devoted to examining the 
students on the lecture, although, as 
Channing admitted, on matters of taste, 
speculation, or opinion it was not easy 
to put questions definitely or to reply 
to the questions distinctly, fully, and 
promptly.** 

Unfortunately, the delivery of the lec- 
tures was not very stimulating. Andrew 
Peabody, one of his students, said that 
Channing had “no great diversity of 
modulation” and that his gestures were 
awkward and seemed to denote his dis- 
comfort at being obliged to speak and did 
not reveal the mood of thought or feeling 
to which he gave expression. Consequent- 
ly, the lectures, though models of rhe- 
torical finish and filled with valuable 
precepts, performed “but a scanty por- 
tion of the service which they were 
fitted to render.”*® Even Dana, who 
wrote the biographical notice for the 
published lectures, said that, while 
Channing’s reading of prose and verse 
was almost perfect, his speaking was not 
“exactly graceful” or impassioned but 
gave an impression of dignity and sin- 
cerity.*° 

Channing’s delivery must have failed 
to reflect the importance with which he 
regarded his ideas, for his lectures elab- 
orated principles which he believed to 
be essential to the honest and effective 
practice of the art of rhetoric. 


THE SPEAKING EXERCISES 

The speaking exercises from 1820 to 
1829, when Jonathan Barber was hired 
to assist Channing, followed practically 
the same schedule each year. The fresh- 
men had exercises in reading and decla- 
mation each week; the sophomores, once 
a fortnight. The juniors and seniors met 


38 Channing, “To the visiting Committee of 
Overseers of the College, October 25, 1825,” Re- 
ports of the Boylston Professor, op. cit. 

89 Peabody, Andrew, Harvard Reminiscences 
(Boston, 1888), pp. 88-89. 


40 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. xvi. 
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together to give public declamations 
once a week.*! Channing estimated in 
his report for 1828-29 that each fresh- 
man and sophomore declaimed about 
seven times a year; each junior and sen- 
ior, about four times a year.** 

During his early years of teaching 
Channing became increasingly dissat- 
ished with the speaking of the students. 
His report for April, 1825, stated that 
he thought the delivery “very imper- 
fect,” and explained that, while he did 
not think that any school of declamation 
could make men orators, he did believe 
that the most obvious errors—many of 
them a result of poor training at the 
preparatory school—could be overcome 
so that there would not be such a pre- 
dominance of “absurd tones or dull mo- 
notony,” “indistinct articulation,” “false 
notions of emphasis,” and “rude pro- 
nunciation.”** In October, 1825, he 
deplored the small number of “Exer- 
cises in Declamation” and suggested that 
the students who had no taste or am- 
bition for oratory be allowed to attend 
only the usual number of exercises but 
that those students who thought of de- 
voting themselves to the law, divinity, 
or public life be allowed to enroll for 
addit. .al exercises so that they might 
“have an opportunity to cultivate more 
thoroughly an art of the highest im- 
portance to them.”** Finally, in his re- 
port for May 29, 1826, he advised that 
additional elocution hired 
or that no student be allowed to partic- 


teachers be 


ipate in an Exhibition or Commence- 
ment program who had not faithfully 


41 4 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of 
the University in Cambridge for the Academical 
Year 1820-21 (Cambridge, 1820), pp. 1-2. 

42 Fourth Annual Report of the President, op. 
ca., P. Bi. 


43 Channing, “To the visiting Committee, 
April 1825.” op. cit. 
44 Channing, Edward T., “To the visiting 


Committee of Overseers of H. College. October 
25, 1825,” Reports of the Boylston Professor, op. 
cit. 











































attended the declamation exercises. ‘““The 
number of graduates and others, study- 
ing their professions here, is a strong 
reason for appointing Instructors in 
speaking with more special and yet 
wider duties than mine.”*® 

In 1828 both the Visiting Committee* 
and President Josiah Quincy*’ concur- 
red with Channing’s suggestions, and 
Jonathan Barber was hired as assistant 
teacher. The amount of training re- 
ceived by the freshmen and sophomores 
was immediately increased. The classes 
were divided into four sections, each of 
which met three times every other 
week.** In addition to the regular pro- 
gram of public declamations, the sen- 
iors received instruction from Dr. Bar- 
ber in reading and declamation every 
day during the third term.*® 

After Barber withdrew and Channing 
was left with assistant teachers of lesser 
fame, the speaking exercises fell into a 
pattern which changed little until Chan- 
ning’s retirement. The professor had 
frequently noted that, in general, the 
classes paid more and more attention 
to speaking as they advanced in college 
standing.®® So 


now he eliminated all 


in the freshman 


program. The sophomores were under 


work in declamation 


the supervision of the assistant teacher, 
who heard them by sections of ten eith- 


45 Channing, “To the President and Fellows, 
May 29, 1826,” op. cit. 

46“Report of the Visiting Committee, Oct. 
21, 1828,” Reports to the Overseers, II (1826- 
1830), 229-230, MSS in Harvard University Ar- 
chives. 

47 Fourth Annual Report of the President, op. 
cit., p. 14. 

48 Fifth Annual Report of the President of 
Harvard University to the Overseers on the 
State of the Institution for the Academical Year 
1829-30 (Cambridge, 1831), p. vil. 

49 Channing, Edward T., “To the President of 
Harvard College, October 19, 1830,” Reports to 
the Overseers, II (1826-30), op. cit., p. 329. 


50Channing, “To the Visiting Committee, 
October 25, 1825,” op. cit. 
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er once®! or twice®? a week. The juniors 
and seniors no longer met together for 
public declamations but were heard by 
Channing in sections of ten once a weck. 
Occasionally the assistant teacher gave 
extra help to the two upper classes.°* 

The amount of practice was not the 
only thing which concerned Channing. 
He hoped to develop in his students an 
elocutionary power which was some- 
thing more than a mere observance of 
rules or imitation of models. He _ be- 
lieved that the art should bring us as 
near as possible to life** and that the 
purpose of the office of delivery, as of 
the other offices of rhetoric, was to de- 
velop and train the natural powers al- 
ready possessed by man.*° “Inflated emp- 
tiness poured out in fine tones” was of 
little practical use,®* but an easy, natur- 
al. individual delivery with the flexi- 
bility to vary the voice and movement 
to suit every style of subject matter 
was highly esteemed.** Channing b2 
lieved that Whitefield’s power lay not in 
his extravagances but in “his mastery of 
the natural manner when he spoke earn- 
estlv as if to a neighbor.®** He res»ected 
English eloquence more highly than 
classical because he thought it contained 
“more intellect and poetry, and passion 


51 Sixteenth Annual Report of the President 
of Harvard University to the Overseers on the 
State of the Institution for the Academical Year 
1840-41 (Cambridge, 1812), p. v. 

52 Eleventh Annual Report of the President 
of Harvard University to the Overseers on the 
State of the Institution for the Academical Year 
1835-36 (Cambridge, 1837), p. iv. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent of Harvard University to the Overseers on 
the State of the Institution for the Academica! 
Yar 1843-44 (Cambridge, 1845), p. 8. 

‘Channing. Edward T., “Philosophical Es- 
cavs. By James Ogilvie,” North American Re- 
view, IV (March, 1817), 385. 

Channing, Lectures, ob. cit.. p. 49. 

*6 Channing, “Philosophical Essays,” op. cit. 

‘7 Channing, Edward T., “Cambridge, De- 
cember 12, 1826,” Reports of the Boylston Pro- 
fessor, op. cit. 

58 Channing. Fdward T., “Phillip’s Life and 


Times of Whitefield.” North American Review, 


XLVIII (April, 1839), 490-493. 


that worked more deeply and surely 
though with less tumult.”*® 

However, Channing did not believe 
that clear thought, sincerity, and pur- 
posefulness were sufhcient to produce 
good speaking. A man might have all 
three and still find it necessary to study 
oratory “with the diligence of a nov- 
ice.”"*° Native incapacities, poor training, 
or bad habits might necessitate a course 
of exercises to develop the voice into a 
flexible instrument capable of respond- 
ing to all shades of meaning and feeling 
at the time the speech was given. Chan- 
ning’s lecture on elocution was almost 
entirely concerned with showing that 
both exercises and the complete concen- 
tration on the thought at the time the 
speech was given were necessary if good 
speaking was to result: 

Perhaps nothing makes education more im- 
portant to the orator than the ardor, sincerity 
and devotion to his purpose, on which Dr. 
Whately would rely as all-sufficient. He cannot 
be truly eloquent without these; but they must 
be trained to his service if he would obtain 
something more than a few brilliant triumphs, 
—if he would have a useful, steady, confirmed 
power.®1 
If the elocution exercises made the de- 
livery mechanical, the training was in 
adequately done. “It is a consciousness 
of weakness or unpreparedness that be- 
trays a conscious manner.’*? Channing 
noted that though Whately opposed all 
direct attention to delivery at the time 
of speaking, he did not recommend a 
general inattention to it. Whately’s half- 
nod at elocution exercises led Professo 
Channing to surmise that the Arch- 
bishop might haye countenanced the 
methods used at Harvard.** 

Though Whately may have approved 


59 Channing, “Philosophical Essays,” op. cit.. 
p. 381. 

60 Channing, “Phillip’s Life and Times of 
Whitefield.” op. cit., p. 499. 

61 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 57- 

62 Tbid., p. 55. 

63 Ibid., p. 56. 
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of Channing, who never gave any speech 
criticism which focused attention on 
the mechanics of delivery,** he almost 
certainly would not have approved of 
Barber, the assistant teacher from 18209- 
35. What Channing thought of Barber 
has never been discovered either from 
hearsay or direct statement. Certainly 
the students at Harvard had no high 
regard for his methods.®* Barber’s tech- 
niques are well known. He concentrated 
his attention on drills to improve the 
elements of voice and gesture and be- 
lieved that: 

The secret of success in learning the art of 
delivery, consists in attending to one thing at 
once. Failures will always be frequent, as they 
ever have been, whilst it is attempted in the 
gross; by the usual method of going at once to 
reading and declamation, and endeavouring to 


enforce articulation, emphasis, inflection, and 


many other things altogether.66 


Barber was particularly proud of his 


exercise in “exploding’’ vowels and con- 


sonants®? and used a hollow bamboo 
sphere in which the student stood to 
practice making gestures in various 


planes. This particular mechanical de- 
vice was withdrawn from use when it 
was found one morning ignominiousl\ 
suspended on a barber’s pole opposite 
the college yard.** 

The textbook on delivery chosen in 
1838, Porter’s Analysis, would have been 
more likely to produce the results Chan- 
ning wanted. 
drills on 
sentences 


include 
but 
selections to show 
the use of inflection in different kinds of 
sentences. The student was encouraged 


Porter did 
discrete 


not 


elements used 


and short 


to determine his‘own emphasis and mod- 


64 Peabody, op. cit., p. 89. 

65 Harvardiana, a student publication, con- 
tained articles of criticism on speakers and on 
methods of teaching speech. Several of them, 
particularly those of Nathan Hale, Jr., satirized 
the methods of Barber. 

66 Barber, Jonathan, A Grammar of Elocution 
(New Haven, 1830), p. 13. 

67 Ibid., p. 30. 

68 Peabody, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 
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ulation, and Porter stressed that “the 
mind should be fully prepared to feel 
the spirit of each piece, by entering fully 
into the the 
Porter and Whately were used togeth- 


circumstances of case." 
er for seven years until Channing aban- 
doned all texts on delivery. 

In addition to the exercises designed 
to develop a “flexible instrument,” the 
Harvard student received some _ train- 
ing in declamation but very little in ex- 
temporaneous speaking. Two diaries in 
the Harvard University Archives give 
some idea of the types of prose and 
poetry selected for reading. Coker re- 
cords that on one Saturday he “stopped 
to read to Professor Channing from the 
‘Tatler,’ and he said ‘Very well, I want 
no improvement on that’.”*7° Edmund 
Quincy Sewall gives the names of several 
of the declamations he chose to give: 
(1) “Spoke one of Everett's speeches in 
(2) 
(3) 


from 


Congress.” “Extract from ‘Doge of 


Venice.’ ’ “Selected a piece for 
Everett's ora- 
“Rehearsed for next Mon- 
(5) “Re- 
hearsed a piece from Burke's Speech 


declamation one of 


(4) 


day, one of Webster's pieces.” 


tions.” 


against American Taxation.” (6) “Spoke 
from Washington’s Farewell Address.’ 

The preference shown for certain se- 
lections is emphasized by another stu- 
dent: 


\ certain number repeated, with such 


show of oratory as they could severally com- 


mand, pieces of their own choice in poetry or 
prose, oftener in poetry. The choice was within 
a very limited range; and there are some pieces 
that then so forced themselves upon my mem- 
ory from hearing them so often on the stage, 
that I still retain them word for word. Among 
these are the song, ‘The Isles of Greece’ in ‘Don 
Juan,’ of which our ambitious speakers were 
very fond; and Moore’s ballad ‘They Dug Her 


a Grave too Cold and Damp,’ which was the de- 
69 Porter, Ebenezer, The Rhetorical Reade 
(New York, 1835), p. 125. 

70 Coker, R. A., Journal, I (1827-31), 85, 
MS in Harvard University Archives. 

71 Diary of Edmund Quincy Sewall, Class of 
1844, MS in Harvard University Archives. 
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EDWARD T. CHANNING’S 


light of all lackadaisical youth. Then there re- 
curred at short intervals the closing paragraph: 
of a funeral oration of Custis on General Lingan, 
who was slain by a Baltimore mob, and whose 
‘shade’ Washington came from the land of 
shadows to ‘receive,—a passage which I can 
still repeat, and which transcends in bombast 
all else that I ever read or heard or imagined.72 


The speaking activities outside the 
course in rhetoric did provide some 
opportunity for the student to deliver 
speeches which he composed. The foren- 
sics prepared for the courses in philos- 
ophy, the speeches delivered for the 
Bowdoin and Boylston prizes,** and the 
Exhibition and Commencement parts"! 
were written, memorized, and spoken, 
or simply written and read. It was only 
in the unsupervised activities of the 
Speaking Clubs—the Institute of 1770, 
the I. O. H., the Harvard Union, and 
the Hasty Pudding Club—that the stu- 
dent might participate in some activi- 
ties which would try the effects of his 
declamation drill on his extemporan- 
eous speaking.”® 

Channing’s chief concern in the ad- 
ministration of the speaking activities 
seemed to be to give the students plenty 
of opportunity to practice in order that 
they might develop a voice which would 
respond to the thought and feeling at 
the time of delivery and produce a nat- 
ural manner. Dana said that Channing 
exerted an excellent influence on his 
students in the department of oratory 
because “respect for his judgment, and a 
wholesome fear of his satire, kept them 
from” indulging in the flights of oratory 
so admired by the young, “and led them 
to the selection of passages from the 
poets and prose writers, the statesmen 


72 Peabody, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

73 Quincy, Josiah, History of Harvard Uni- 
versity Il (Cambridge, 1840), pp. 326 and 529. 

74 Hale, Edward Fverett, A New England Boy- 
hood (Boston, 1915), pp. 189-205. 

75 Ibid., p. 182. 
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and advocates, whose reputations have 
been tested by time.’’** 


‘THE WRITING EXERCISES 

The exercises in themes conducted by 
Channing were designed to train both 
writers and speakers to express them- 
selves with precision. Professor Chan- 
ning believed that the man who wrote 
much and with consideration did “him- 
self an incalculable good in respect to 
every other study.’?? The writing of 
themes gave a student habits of close 
study and industry, it gave him a clear 
direct way of thinking on all subjects 
and occasions, and it gave him a natural 
and precise way of expressing his ideas. 
Channing believed that many a cele- 
brated discourse thought to be extem- 
poraneous had been fully written out 
beforehand to gain a mastery of the 
subject which mere thinking did not 
give.7§ 

The program of theme writing fol- 
lowed an almost unvaried plan from 
1819 to 1852. The sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors turned in themes once a 
fortnight, which meant that all students 
except freshmen wrote about eighteen 
themes a year.*® Until 1844 the sopho- 
mores sometimes had translations in- 
stead of themes for their first few writing 
assignments. Fortnightly themes were re- 
quired until 1845 when the classes be- 
came so large and the burden of correct- 
ing themes so great that Channing was 
forced to reduce his labors by requiring 
themes once in three weeks for the 
sophomores and once in four weeks for 
the juniors and seniors.*° 

The topics which Channing assigned 

76 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. xvi. 

77 Ibid., p.209. 

78 Ibid., p. 241. 

79 Fourth Annual Report of the President, 
op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

80 Channing, Edward T., “Notes Respecting 
the Subjects I Gave Out for Themes, etec., 


August 1, 1851,” Theme Subject Collections, 
MSS in Harvard University Archives. 
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were designed to lead the student to 


investigate subjects allied with his 


courses and to think for himself.*! Pro- 
fessor Channing preserved and passed on 
to his successor a list of 872 theme topics 
containing every subject given out from 
1823 to 1851. In addition to this master 
list he kept a separate record for each 
class and “‘set against every subject both 
the day of giving it out and the number 
which it bore’ on his ever-growing mas 
ter list.*? 

Almost all the subjects required per- 
suasion and exposition rather than nar- 
ration or description. Only one theme 
topic out of 872, “Describe any scene or 
occurrence that has interested you,’’s* 
was limited to the description of a place 
or event. Channing showed a decided 
preference for philosophical topics which 
required the student to express himself 
on problems basically concerned with his 
personal or political life. Many of the 
“What 
may be considered as strictly honorable 


topics could be used today: (1) 


methods of seeking political office?’ (2) 
“Our calling for life, our profession— 
determined by accident or outward cir- 





turn of 
intellectual 
princinle.” (4) 


cumstances—also by natural 
mind.” (3) “Great 


without good 


power 
“Your 
idea of a nation’s being independent— 
“What do 
you understand by the word liberal as 
applied to 


also of an individual's.” (7) 
Politicians, Philosophers, 
Theologians, (a) —by themselves, (b) — 
by their opponents.” (6) “Dependence 
of the cause of Freedom on the success 


of our institutions.” (7) ‘The state of a 


voter or thinker who reads only one 
newspaper.’’*4 
81 Channing, “To the Visiting Committee, 


April 1825,” op. cit. 

82 Channing, “Notes Respecting the Subjects,” 
op. cil. 

83 Channing, Edward T., “Subjects 
Gave out for Themes,” 105, Theme Subject 
Collections, MS in Harvard University Archives. 

84 Ibid., 557, 279, 92, 150, 169, 307, 619. 


which I 


As the subjects show, Channing made 
no attempt to dictate a particular point 
of view though he often elaborated a 
subject by quotations or statements to 
show the various views which might be 
held. 

In acdition to the general subjects, 
there were great numbers of topics de- 
signed to extend the student’s knowledge 
of and exercise his thinking in the field 
of rhetoric. Some of them were ob- 
viously suggested by the textbooks: (1) 
“Campbell's view of good ‘usage in lit- 
erature.” (2) “Select passages from Ora- 
tions illustrating Whately on persua- 
Others the 


which were emphasized in the lectures: 


sion.” grew out of ideas 
“American eloquence as affected by our 
Still others concerned lit- 
“What is 


“ee 


institutions.” 


erature and criticism: (1) 
Critical 
ing’s foreign compared with his Domes- 
tic Tales.” (3) 
variety in Scott’s principal characters.”’*° 
E. E. Hale explained: 


the ‘\‘'odern Cant?” (2) Irv- 


“The alleged want of 


He gave out a subject. It was cne which 
supposed some knowledge on our part of the 
matters of literature or life which very fre 
quently we did not have; but the subject was 
given in time for us to get a superficial acquain 
tance with it. For instance our first theme 
was ‘The Description of Winter as given by 
the Poets or others.’ I remember perfectly well 
that I went to the college library, pulled down 
three or four books of poems at which I had 
never looked before, and turned up such de 
scriptions of winter as I could find. I had never 


read Cowper’s ‘Winter Walk’ before.s6 


Channing’s subjects were not always 
considered appropriate by those who 
were scientifically inclined or by those 
interested in developing a_ particular 
style of writing. Henry Seidel Canby 
has criticized the topics because the, 
were not intended to help Thoreau 
express his personality, in which the 
minded 


tough 
Professor Channing would not have 
85 [bid., 564, 325, 38, 397, 120, 121. 

86 Hale, “My College Days,” op. cit., p. 361. 
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been in the least interested. .. . He [Thoreau] 


would have been a more successful writer if he 
could have learned from Channing how to 
make a rhetoric for his own highly personal 
thoughts.7 


This is just exactly what Channing 
would never have taught. He told his 
students not to “fear self-restraint unless 
you practice it to succeed in something 
bad.’’** He was far more interested in 
helping his students to express them- 
selves precisely on subjects which would 
extend their knowledge of rhetoric and 
literature and exercise their minds on 
problems which would help them to 
assume their social responsibilities.*® 

Precision was the quality above al) 
others which Channing hoped .o devel- 
op in the writing of his students. Pre- 
cision did not mean primness, tameness. 
feebleness, or over-exactness but appro- 
priateness of diction and definiteness of 
ideas to achieve vigor and clarity. It 
meant the excision of superfluity and 
showy writing, which the _ professor 
thought was always cold and reached 
“but a very little way below the surface 
of men’s minds.” So important was the 
quality of precision that insofar as any 
speaking or writing was well done, it 
was the “strengthening, and in no small 
degree, the illuminating power through- 
out,’’8° 

When Channing received the themes 
from his students, he took them to his 
study and corrected them, using a sys- 
tem of signs which soon became con- 
ventional and were finally printed by 
the students for general use.*' No copy 
of these printed signs has been found, 
but one of his students explained that 
“parallels” were used to indicate fault- 
lessness either of the whole or a part of 

87 Canby, op. cit., pp. 51-53- 

88 Channing, Lectures, op. Cit., p. 245. 

89 Anderson, Dorothy I., op. cit., pp. go-92. 

90 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., pp. 236-244. 


91 Channing, “Notes Respecting Subjects,” op. 
cit. 
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the theme. He added that “unparalleled 
merit” was the common lot and that 
exceptions were regarded as of much 
greater worth than high marks or tokens 
of success in any other department.* 
After privately correcting the themes, 
Channing carried them up to his office 
on a specified day for each class and re- 
mained there for two or three hours 
during which he received the members 
of the class individually to explain his 
criticism.®* Since the students were 
taken for conference in the order in 
which they came into the room, it gen- 
erally came about that the student heard 
the criticism administered to a_ half 
dozen or so of his predecessors.** 

Channing was a severe critic, sarcastic 
and biting if necessary to impress the 
error on the student, but kindly and en- 
couraging if the student showed some 
sincerity and merit.®° Higginson said: 
“Never in my life have I had to meet 
such exacting criticism on anything writ- 
ten as came from Professor Channing, 
and never have I had any praise so en- 
couraging as his.” 

Channing’s severity, however, did not 
become a dogmatic insistence on the ob- 
servance of rules. He never attempted to 
force his decisions on a student if the 
student had a firm conviction, growing 
out of something more than a whim, 
about a particular arrangement or word 
choice. If a man aimed at true orig- 
inality, he must have opinions of his own 
and adhere to them*’ and his self-inde- 
pendence should never be impaired by 
instruction.®* Dana said that even those 
students who espoused styles of which 


92 Peabody, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 

93 Channing, “To the President of Harvard 
College, October 19, 1830,”" Reports to the Over- 
seers, Op. cit., Pp. 323. 

94 Hale, “My College Days,” op. cit. 

95 Ibid; Peabody, Reminiscences, op. cit., p. 87. 

96 Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, Cheerful 
Yesterdays (Boston, 1898), p. 53. 

97 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 170. 

98 [bid., p. 182. 





Channing disapproved maintained cor- 


99 


dial friendships with him. 


One of the best explanations of the 
way in which Professor Channing criti- 
cized a theme was written by Andrew 
Peabody: 

If there was a single word that did not con- 
tribute to the meaning of the sentence, it was 
marked for excision. Exaggerations of all kinds 
were toned down. The student was shown how 
to say precisely what he meant and nothing 
more. 
phors were dealt with unmercifully. Meanwhile 


Superfluous epithets and mixed meta- 


euphony was not neglected; and we were taught 
that sound, while kept subordinate to the sense, 
is never undesirable as its auxiliary. Thus a 
jejune style was trained into roundness and 
ambitious diction of every sort 


melody, while 


was made to have a hollow ring. There were 
errors and deformities of style that were so dealt 
with that it was hardly possible that Mr. Chan- 
ning’s pupil should be guilty of them more than 
once; for his invectives against them were so 
keenly pointed as to inhere lastingly in any 
mind capable of comprehending them.1°° 


An examination of the themes which 


bear Channing’s corrections confirms 


Peabody’s statement. Frequently noted 
on these manuscripts was the double 
underlining to indicate an error in punc- 
tuation and spelling. Frequently, too, 
one finds a word crossed out and an- 
other written over it to show that a stu- 
dent might have selected a better word 
the 
same word were used too frequently in 


to express his exact meaning. If 


a short passage, attention was called to 


it by placing “a,” “b,” “c’” over the 
succeeding repetitions.1°? Clumsy sen- 
tences were changed to read more 


smoothly. Repetitious sentences or pass- 
ages were marked for deletion.'°? Some- 
times the thought was declared to be 


99 Tbid., p. Xii. 

100 Peabody, op. cit., p. 87. 

101 Fowle, W. H., “Harper’s Ferry,” Themes 
and Forensicks, 1823-24, MS in Harvard Uni- 
versity Archives. 

102 Sibley, J. L., “Newspapers,” Themes and 
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“immature” or the ideas “irrelevant.’?° 

Such severe dealing with clumsy sen- 
tences, poor word choice, verboseness, 
grandiose expression, and hazy thinking 
in the themes must have improved the 
speaking as well as the writing of the 
student. Brooks concludes: 

The rhetoric oozed from his pupil’s themes— 
He had a re- 


morseless eye for the high-falutin’, the swelling 


that is the turgid rhetoric. 


period, the emphatic word, morbid tissue to this 


ruthless surgeon whose Puritan instincts had 


been clarified by a sensible classical culture. 


None of his pupils grew the sort of feathers that 
required the ministrations of Artemus Ward.104 

Evidently Channing’s aversion to dis- 
play in writing must have had some 
effect on the writing of his students for 
the Overseers commented soon after he 
arrived at Harvard that Exhibition parts 
were greatly improved and they were 
“pleased to witness, that simplicity and 
strength had taken the place of the figur- 
ative and metaphorical, and that good 
sense was more studied than meretricious 
Such a 
have pleased the man who was trying 


ornament.’’?° comment must 
to develop precision in speaking and 
writing. 
CONCLUSION 

Study of the textbooks, lectures, and 
speaking and writing exercises made up 
the course in rhetoric supervised by Pro 
The and 
Commencement parts supplemented this 


fessor Channing. Exhibition 


training not only by supplying more 
speaking practice but by acquainting 
the students with great speeches. Many 
of the “conferences” and ‘‘colloquies” 
were criticisms of the speeches of Eng- 
lish orators, the 
often translations of 


and “versions” were 


Latin, Greek, 


French, and German speeches.*°° 
103 Sibley, J. L., “Posthumous Fame,’’ Themes 
and Forensicks, 1823-24, op. cit. 

104 Brooks, Van Wyck, The Flowering of New 
England (New York, 1937), p. 43. 
105 Reports to the Overseers, II 

cit. Bs 2. 
106 Exhibition and Commencement Parts, MSS 
iit Harvard University Archives. 


(1826-30), op. 
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Some combination of philosophy, 
theory, and method must have produced 
effective training for students such as 
E. E. Hale, who said: “I had but four 
teachers in college,—Channing, Long- 
fellow, Peirce, and Bachi. The rest 
heard me recite but taught me noth- 
ing. "'°" 


107 Hale, E. E., James Russell Lowell and His 
Friends (Boston, 1901), p. 128. 


Certainly Channing's attempt to help 
the student to understand and discuss 
the textbooks, his emphasis in his lec- 
tures on proper rhetorical practice, his 
encouragement of plenty of declamation 


” 
, 


in the “natural manner,” and his un- 
tiring effort through three college years 
to get each student to express his own 
ideas precisely must have had something 


to do with his success. 















































THE NAZI PARTY SPEAKER SYSTEM 


(Rednerwesen der NSDAP.) 


ROSS SCANLAN 
College of the City of New York 


N thirteen years Hitler raised the Na- 
tional Socialist Ger- 


many from the level of seven obscure 


Movement in 


and impecunious men meeting in a 
Munich Bierstube to that of the ruling 
power of the German Government. In 
six years more he and his associates re- 
placed the dissensions and weaknesses of 
the Weimar Republic with an _ enor- 
mous and compact military machine 
that was very nearly capable of conquer- 
ing the world. Commentators and _his- 
torians have discussed the various mech- 
anisms that help to explain these al: 
most incredible transformations: the use 
of force and terror, of intrigue and 
treachery, and, above all, of propagan- 
da, intensive and extensive propaganda. 

But heretofore the interest of observ- 
ers outside of Germany has been drawn 
chiefly to propaganda that had interna- 
tional implications or that came from 
the mouths or pens of only the more 
notable Nazis. Thousands more of the 
comrades served in the official role of 
Party Speaker, served, as the Nazis were 
fond of telling each other, as the “living 
media” first between the Party and the 
people, later, between the Government, 
the Party, and the People. These “un- 
bekannte Redner,” as Hitler calls them, 
were considered by Nazi leadership to 
be the first and most important instru- 
ments of propaganda for home con- 
sumption. The Reichs Propaganda Di- 
rectorate of the Party established, at the 
top level of Party organization, an office 
solely for the purpose of certifying and 
assigning speakers, and supervising their 
training. Full-time and part-time courses 
were established all over the country 


after the Nazis came into power; “re- 
fresher’’ courses were given. Periodic 
examinations were held, and Speakers’ 
certificates were issued to successful can- 
didates. 


To the best of my knowledge, outside 
of Nazi circles there has been no de- 
tailed study of the party speaker or the 
speaker-system to which he _ belonged. 
The present paper is the first in a series 
that undertakes to provide such a report 
and analysis. The sources of informa- 
tion are, most of them, first-hand: books 
and articles issued by Nazi propagand- 
ists for Nazi propagandists. A few ex- 
amples are books like Eugen Hadamovs- 
ky’s Propaganda und nationale Macht 
(Oldenburg, 1933), Franz Alfred Six’s 
doctoral dissertation, Die politische Pro- 
paganda der NSDAP im Kampf um die 
Macht (Heidelberg, 1936), the Organi- 
sationsbuch der NSDAP, published by 
the Reichs Organization Director of the 
NSDAP, such public speaking textbooks 
as Hans Krebs’ Redner-Fibel (6th ed., 
Berlin, 1935) and Otto Brémme’s Rede 
iiberzeugend (Kampen-Sylt, 1937). Even 
more illuminating in many respects are 
periodicals such as Unser Wille und 
Weg, issued by the Party Propaganda 
Directorate to all party speakers from 
1931 until the middle of the War years, 
and its companion leaflets, Aufkldrungs- 
und Rednerinformations material. These 
sources, which have become increasingly 
available in this country since the War, 
provide a graphic picture of the party 
speaker in action, of the party subdi- 
vision that sponsored him, of the his- 
torical context in which he spoke, of the 
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kind of training he received, and of the 
uses to which he was put. 

The particular division of this study 
into separate papers has, of necessity, 
been contrived to accommodate editor- 
ial requirements as to length but, I be- 
lieve, in such a way that each paper 
forms a unit in itself and the series, as 
a whole, a reasonably orderly progres- 
sion from topic to topic. The present 
paper falls, into two parts: the historical 
events which, according to their own 
testimony, led the Nazis to give pri- 
mary importance to the speaker as their 
best channel to the public, and second- 
lv, the care and some of the difhiculties 
with which they organized the Versamm- 
lung, the public meeting, as a suitable 
setting for his efforts. 


I. HistoricaAt BASES OF THE 
SPEAKER’S IMPORTANCE 

The Value of the Spoken Word. No 
nation of people, even among the true 
believers in Democracy, ever cultivated 
the power of the spoken word with 
more devotion and zeal than did the 
Nazis of Germany during their short 
history. Their literature on the tech- 
nique of propaganda teems with trib- 
utes to the role of the speaker. From 
the very beginning, from the summer of 
igig when Hitler joined the seven-man 
nucleus of the German Workers Party 
and took charge of its first efforts at 
propaganda, down to the latter part of 
World War II when the tremendous 
edifice of the Third Reich was about to 
crash in ruins, the speaker was the Par- 
ty’s chief propagandist. 

“In the beginning was the Word!” 
says the propaganda director of Gau- 
Kassel,! with more historical than religi- 
ous propriety. “The Fuehrer is the first,” 
wrote Dr. Goebbels, “to use speech as 


, 


a tool to make history,” and he goes on 


i Gernand, Th., “Am Anfang war das Wort,” 
Unser Wille und Weg, 11 (Mar., 1941), 25-26. 
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to remind the Party propagandists that 
in the early days Hitler had no weapons 
other than “the power of his strong 
heart and the strength of his pure 
word.”? Great and small, the officials of 
the Party took up the refrain, glorifying 
the speaker. “Back in the days of con- 
flict, before the Movement came into 
power, the speaker stood in the very 
front rank of propagandists, fighting to 
win the mass of people over to the con- 
cept of National Socialism,’”’*—this is 
the district central office manager (K reis- 
hauptstellenleiter) of Miihlheim an der 
Ruhr speaking. 

The Superior Effectiveness of the Spo- 
ken over the Written Word. There seems 
to have been no doubt in the minds of all 
Nazi officials, whatever their station or 
rank, that the spoken word far surpassed 
the written in effective influence. This is 
not surprising when we remember how 
much attention Hitler devotes to that 
theme in Mein Kampf. Reviewing the 
earliest efforts of the Party, he says that 
pamphlets were distributed at the meet- 
ings, but “the main emphasis was put 
on the spoken word. And actually only 
[the spoken word] is in a position to 
bring about really great changes and 
that for general psychological reasons.” 
A little later he repeats that “the great- 
est changes in this world have never yet 
been brought about by a goose-quill.” 
The pen serves only to develop the the- 
oretical part of revolution, “but the 
power which sets the greatest historical 
avalanches of political and religious na- 
ture sliding was, from the beginning of 
time, the magic force of the spoken 

2 Goebbels, P. J., “Der Fiihrer als Redner,” 
Unser Wille und Weg, 9 (Apr., 1939), 77- The 
translations throughout are mine unless other- 
wise indicated. I have used published transla- 
tions wherever they were readily available. 

’Kramm, Heinz, “Erziehung durch Propagan- 
da,” Unser Wille und Weg, 7 (Aug., 1937), 217- 

4p. 104. I am using the English translation 


published by Houghton Mifflin Co., (Boston, 
1939). 
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word alone. The great masses of a na- 
tion will always and only succumb to 
the force of the spoken word.’ In the 
second volume of Mein Kampf he de- 
votes an entire chapter to the topic.® 
He discusses the propaganda problems 
and techniques of the Party in the early 
days, from 1920 on. He says that he 
fas criticized by the “bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia” for saying that the spoken word 
is politically superior to the written. 
Most of the rest of the chapter is an an- 
swer to that criticism. Here are some of 
his points: 

. the bourgeois intelligentsia protests against 
such an opinion only for the reason that it 
obviously lacks the and the 
mass influence by the spoken word. 


energy ability of 
[Dependence on writing is bound to result in] 
the loss of the psychological instinct for mass 
effect and mass influence. (His italics). 


The mass of people is lazy, and will oniy trouble 


to read what they already believe in; the hostile 
pamphlet will be discarded by an_ individual 
as soon as he discovers its tendency. 

[Written propaganda has failed.}] The whole 
flood of newspapers and all the books that in- 
tellectualism produces year by year run off from 
the millions like water from oiled leather. 


Terms of contempt are poured upon 
journalists and writers: “knights of the 
pen,” “the average sparrow-brain of a 
German “intellectual bab- 
ble,” “bourgeois simpletons.”* Even af- 
ter the seizure of power in 1933 (Macht- 
ergreifung or Machtiibernahme) the 
Nazis continued to extol the work of 
the public speaker above all other agen- 
cies of propaganda. In 1937 the Gau- 
leiter of Berlin, A. E. Frauenfeld, wrote 
two articles under the title 


scribbler,” 


“The Power 
of Speech” for the official monthly pub- 


5 Ibid., p. 136. 

6Ch. VI, “The Significance of the Spoken 
Word.” 

7 Ibid., p. 704-716. Perhaps in some ironic 
fashion these chickens came home to roost; at 
any rate, in his diary entry for January 4, 1932, 
Goebbels complains: ‘““We have the best speakers 
in the world, but lack writers of experience and 
skill.” My Part in Germany’s Fight, tr. by Dr. 
Kurt Fiedler (London, 1935), p. 12. 


lication for propagandists, Our Will and 
Our Way, in which he declared that 
“seldom in the history of the German 
people, indeed, in the history of man.- 
kind, has the spoken word. . . had such 
great significance as during the rise of 
National Hitler, he re- 


marks, achievements of 


Socialism.”’* 
the 
modern technology and science as tools 


used all 


in the campaign for power, but he did 
not allow them to distort his judgment. 
Mimeograph machines and _ printing 
presses have flooded us with paper, and 
in political conflicts and public matters 
the spoken word is made to appear like 
some survival from the Middle Ages, 
and so the art of public speaking had 
declined in modern times. National So- 
cialism, however, although always avail- 
ing itself of “the black arts of modern 
[technical] achievement,” never failed 
to perceive the significance of the spok- 
en word for a Movement that came out 
of “the emotions and experiences of a 
people.’ 

Adolf Hitler at 
tributed so much significance to public speak 


When we ask ourselves why 
ing, it must be answered that the written word 
can in no way match the spoken word in em 
(Nachhaltigkeit). 

Personal impression is primary; reproduction in 


phasis and perseverance 
any form whatever is something secondary.1° 


The Gauleiter goes on to remind his 
readers that the printed word is some- 
what abstract and impersonal, but the 
spoken word links the person of the 
speaker, his appearance, the sound of 
his voice, and the conviction and pas- 
sion with which his words are spoken 
with the thoughts he expressed. More- 
over, people read by themselves, indi- 
vidually, but they listen in groups." 
What the National Socialists learned 
about propaganda and public speaking 


8 Frauenfeld, A. E., “Die Macht der Rede,” 
Unser Wille und Weg, 7 (Aug., 1937), 240. 

9 Tbid., p. 241. 

10 [bid., p. 241f. 

11 [bid., p. 242. 
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from the Communists. There can be no 
doubt that the Communist technique of 
agitation did much to teach the Nazis 
and much to put the speaker in the 
front rank of Nazi propagandists. Hitler 
himself wrote in Mein Kampf: 
What has won the millions of laborers for Marx- 
ism is less the literary work of Marxist patriotic 
writers, but rather the untiring and truly enor- 
mous propaganda work of tens of thousands of 
untiring agitators, beginning with the great 
apostle of harassment down to the smallest la- 
bor union official and the confidant and dis- 
cussion orator; these are the hundreds of thou- 
sands of meetings where these popular speakers, 
standing upon the table in a smoky tavern, 
drummed upon the masses and thus knew how 
to obtain an unsurpassed knowledge of this hu- 
man material, something that put them all 
the more in the position to choose the most cor- 
rect weapons for the attack against the fortress 
of public opinion.12 
It was, he observes, “the colossal orator- 
ical wave of propaganda” that “gave 
Marxism its astounding power over the 
broad masses.’’*® 

What the Nazis Learned from Ameri- 
can and British Propaganda in World 
War I. Hitler gives a chapter in Mein 
Kampf to “War Propaganda” in which 
he points out the tremendous extent and 
effectiveness of Allied propaganda, “Was 
there any propaganda at all on our 
side? To my regret, I can only answer 
no.”'* Hitler’s discussion is of propa- 
ganda in general, but some of his fol- 
lowers, pursuing this theme more close- 
ly, made studies of the role of the speak 
er in British and American war propa- 
ganda. As examples we may cite: “The 
Art of Speaking as a Weapon among the 
English,"** “The Political Speech in 
the Decisive Hours of the British Na- 
tion,’*® and the monumental work of 

12 p. 708. 

13 p. 707. 

14p. 228. 

15 Dietz, H., ‘““Redekunst als Kampfmittel beim 
Englander,” Der deutsche Erzieher, (Stuttgart, 
1938). 


16 Schmidt, Wolfgang, Neusprachlicher Un- 
terricht, 38 (1939), 65-82. 
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Friedrich Sch6nemann, The Art of In- 
fluencing the Masses in the United 
States." 

The Nazis were particularly impressed 
with the scale of speaker activity in 
America. Eugen Hadamovsky has been 
described as ‘“‘the leading theorist of Na- 
tional Socialist propaganda and the dic- 
tator of the German radio.”** In his 
book, Propaganda and National Power, 
he observes that up to and during 
World War I other countries under- 
stood mass-psychology much better than 
did the Germans. “Up to the appear- 
ance of Hitler the United States of 
North America was, without doubt, the 
country with the greatest pool of speak- 
ers.” (mit dem grdssten rednerischen 
Einsatz).’® In spite of a highly developed 
political press and all the persuasive 
resources of church, school, universities, 
etc., “the American emphasis on public- 
ity led to the development of number- 
less types of professional speakers (Be- 
rufsredner), or political speakers under 
whose leadership, primarily, all great 
political actions could be brought to 
success.” In the United States during 
the War, “the vast floods of propaganda 
mechanisms (brochures, handbills, pla- 
cards, newspaper articles, etc., such as 
would be used here) were more than 
topped by the. elaborate speaker-system. 
This speaker-system quickly found a 
unique place for itself corresponding 
to American proportions and ability.” 
The public meeting and the element of 
direct personal contact between speaker 
and audience were the mainstays of 
American propaganda. Hadamovsky 
cites the seventy-five thousand volunteer 
“four-minute-men”; it was the “four- 


17 Die Kunst der Massenbeeinflussung in den 
Vereinigten Staaten (Stuttgart, 1926). 

18 Neumann, Franz, Behemoth: The Struc- 
ture and Practice of National Socialism 1933- 
1944 (London, 1944), P- 437- 

19 Propaganda und nationale Macht (Olden- 
burg i. O., 1933), P- 43- 
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minute-man” who “set the great stone 
to rolling” and roused the war spirit in 
America.?° 

What Hitler Learned from His Own 
Personal Experiences Immediately after 
the War. Nazi emphasis on the superior 
importance of the speaker in propagan- 
da may have come, not only from ob- 
servation of enemy propaganda abroad 
but 
also from Hitler’s personal experiences 
immediately following the War. It is 
to be 


and Communist tactics at home, 


this connection 
that Hitler began his political career, 
while still in the army, with his appoint- 


remembered in 


ment as an “education officer.” 
It was an education officer’s duty to give polit- 
ical lectures; the troops were to be taught to 
“think and feel nationally and_ patriotically” 
again. Hitler took the opportunity of practicing 
oratory, and especially of training his voice, 
which had suffered from his being gassed.21 
This was in the summer of 1919 when 
he was stationed with his regiment in 
Traunstein, in Upper Bavaria. That 
same summer, while still in the army, 
he joined the little nucleus of the “Ger- 
man Workers Party” as its seventh mem- 
ber, and by the time of his discharge 
from the army, he had become “a well- 
known speaker, an agitator, a mob- 
orator.’’*? It is also to be remembered 
that in less than a year after he joined 
the party, he had full and unchallenged 
authority over its propaganda. 

Hitler himself tells the story of these 
events in Mein Kampf: 
For thus I was at once offered the opportunity 
to speak before a large audience [as education 


officer]; and what previously I had always pre- 


sumed, merely out of pure feeling without 
knowing it, occurred now: I could ‘speak.’... . 


Also, I could speak with some success.2% 


Such is the structure of dictatorship, so 


dependent is this structure upon the 
20 Ibid., p. 43f. 
21 Heiden, Konrad, A _ History 
Socialism (New York, 1935), p- 11. 
22 Ibid., p. 12. 
23 p. 2g0. 


of National 


will of the leader, that we may reason- 
ably presume that Hitler’s success as a 
speaker and his obvious delight in the 
speaker's role did much to preserve its 
after the 
Party gained access to other channels of 
propaganda. 


eminence among Nazis even 


Lessons from the Failure of Others. The 
Nazis claimed to learn much from two 
Al- 
lied propaganda during the war and 
during the Re- 
public. They also professed to learn a 


successful instances of propaganda: 
Communist agitation 
great deal, in a negative sense, from two 


Ger- 
man war propaganda and the propa- 


notable instances of failure: the 
ganda of centrist and conservative par- 
ties during the Republic. The speeches 
of David 
praise from Hitler; they are “most won- 
derful On the other 


hand, those of von Bethmann-Hollweg 


Lloyd George win highest 


achievements.”’*4 
are “helpless stammering.” In this art 
Lloyd George was “a thousand times 
superior” to his adversary. As for the 
“bourgeois simpletons’” who made up 
the centrist and conservative parties of 
Weimar, “if today these people do not 
attribute any special value to the spok- 
en word, then they do so only because, 
thank the Lord, they have convinced 
themselves thoroughly by now of the in- 
effectiveness of their own talk.” 

The Nazis could explain these fail- 
ures. The basic underlying cause was a 
failure to understand the psychological 
requirements and the 
masses. Both efforts at propaganda were 
in the hands “of our German intellig- 


limitations of 


entsia,”” who lived in “cracked seclusion 
from the world,” according to Hitler. 

An agitator who shows the ability of im- 
parting an idea to the great masses must be a 
psychologist, even though he were only a dem- 
agogue. In that still be 
suited to be a leader than the theorist who is 


case he will better 


24 Mein Kampf, p. 712. The quotations be- 
low are from pp. 712-716. : 
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an alien to the people and to the world. For to 
lead means: to be able to move masses.2° 
This was the fundamental error of 
the bourgeoisie, but it manifested itself 
in many ways. For one thing, bourgeois 
propaganda was too intellectual. The 
“intellec- 
tual babble,’’**° and he warns his follow- 


result, in Hitler’s opinion, is 


ers that “the talent of shaping ideas 
has nothing to do with the qualitics of 
a leader.”*7 This German devotion to 
intellectuality was to plague even the 
Nazis themselves and moved Dr. Goeb- 
bels, in his tribute to the Fiihrer as a 
speaker, to declare: 

It is not enough that the ideas are correct; the 
decisive thing is that one knows the correct way 
to bring them to the masses, that the masses 
themselves become the bearers of these ideas. 
Theories will always remain theories, if they 
do not find form in living men. In times of great 
upheaval, however, living men respond only 


to that call that kindles their hearts because 
it comes from the heart.2 


Condemnation of intellectuality be- 
came a standard theme among writers 
on public speaking and propaganda. In 
a tribute to the party speaker of the 
Kampfzeit,*® one Hans Schulze is moved 
to say: “He |the Party Speaker] was 
armored, not with inkhorn theories alien 
to the people, but with an exact knowl- 
edge of the National Socialist Pro- 
gram,”*” and he follows this up with 
the observation that in past years peo- 
ple have been overwhelmed with eco- 
nomic theories and analyses, and that 
they have all learned that there is a 


25 [bid., p. 849. 

26 Ibid., p. 712. 

27 [bid., p. 849. 

28 “Der Fiihrer als Redner,” p. 76. 

29 The Nazis universally divided their party 
history into two periods: the Kampfzeit (the 
period of struggle from the beginning of the 
party up to the appointment of Hitler as 
Chancellor in January, 1933), and the period 
following the Machtergreifung or Machtiiber- 
nahme (the taking over of power). 

30“Der Propaganda—, Fach—und Schulungs- 
redner,” Unser Wille und Weg, 5 (July, 1935), 
225. 
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world of difference between theory and 
practice. Hugo Ringler, the editor of 
the “Enlightenment- and _ Speaker-In- 
formation Material,’’*' issued by the 
Party propaganda headquarters in Mu- 
nich, puts the same thought in_ these 
words: “the National Socialist philoso- 
phy reached its present position, one 
that holds the entire German people 
in its grasp, not through book-wisdom 
or academic lectures but entirely in and 
through a struggle that was carried on 
in the streets as well as in the meeting 
halls.’’*? 

In his doctoral dissertation on Na- 
tional Socialist propaganda techniques, 
approved by the Faculty of Philosophy 
at Heidelberg University, Franz Alfred 
Six observes that this propaganda “had 
psychological insight enough to destroy 
hostility in the masses, not by carefully 
constructed theories but by the pattern 
of their very own thoughts.”** Ringler 
comes back into the chorus a year later 
to remind the novice that it is “our 
Weltanschauung that makes speakers. 

If {the beginner! truly recognizes 
this in its full significance, then his 
meetings will not seem, as so many do, 
like the lecture hall of a university, but 
they will be truly meetings of the peo- 
ple.”** Frauenfeld, the Gauleiter of 
Berlin, notes in the same publication 
that 
the ability to give lectures and expositions has 
very little to do with the art of speaking. As- 
tonishing as it always seems, those who have 
most to say to their fellow men, for example, 
scholars, professors, inventors, yes, even writ- 
ers, are often the poorest advocates of their 
subjects; the capacity of the speaker is a na- 


31 Aufkldrungs — und 
material. 

32“*Neuordnung des politischen Redner- 
stabes,” Unser Wille und Weg, 5 (Jan., 1935), 31. 

33 Op. cit., p. 13. 

34“*Herz oder Verstand; Was wir vom Red- 
ner nicht wollen,” Unser Wille und Weg, ° 
(Aug., 1937), 247- 
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tural gift like that of the composer, painter, o1 
poet.35 

Intcllectuality is, of course, closely as- 
sociated with a sense of objectivity, a 
belief that our observations and under- 
standings are guided by compulsions 
quite apart from our preferences, by 
laws of observation and inference over 
which we have no control. Objectivity 
therefore, National 
Socialists. There is abundant evidence, 
which I shall not present here, to show 


was, anathema to 


that the Nazis described this concept of 
objectivity as part of a Jewish plot to 
confuse the world. 

In propaganda least of all did object- 
ivity have any place. “What would one 
say,” demands Hitler, ‘about a poster, 
for instance, which was to advertise a 
new soap, and which nevertheless de- 
scribes other soaps as also being ‘good’? 

Exactly the same is the case with 
political advertising.” 
The very primary condition for all propagandis- 
tic activity as a whole [is] the subjectively 
biased attitude of propaganda 
questions to be dealt with. 


towards the 


Propaganda’s task is, for instance, not to eval- 
uate the various rights, but far more to stress 
exclusively the one that is to be represented by 
it. It is not to into truth as far as 
this is favorable to others, in order to present it 
then to the masses with doctrinary honesty, 
but it has rather to serve its own truth uninter- 
ruptedly. . .36 


search 


“Liberalism” was a political applica- 
tion of the concept of objectivity. Of 
course it came under Nazi attack. Ha- 
damovsky, the outstanding theorist of 
Nazi propaganda, explained that: 

The propaganda of Liberalism was very diversi- 
fied, and for that very reason was never capable 
of bringing about a basic effect among the 
The Liberal said: “One must always 
study everything from all sides.” But we Na- 
tional Socialists saw at once that one 


people. 
is never 


35““Die Macht der Rede, (II),” 
und Weg, 7 (Sept., 1937), 268. 
36 Mein Kampf, p. 236. 


Wille 


Unser 


able to see things from all sides. Such so-called 
objectivity never exists in science and far less 
can it exist in practical human experience.37 


A year later, in his book on the tech- 
nique of propaganda, the dictator of 
German radio draws the line between 
simple faith and intellectual doubt: 

Faith; 
else could be its nature. Our people long for 
an inward grasp of political life, for a political 
philosophy, and they are ready to take it up 
eagerly. 


Political propaganda preaches nothing 


But here in the midst of the people 


stands the German leaders of 


[1936] 
premises and 


intellectual, the 


German intellectuality, and even today 


they are critically examining 
counter-premises, the pros and the cons, with- 
The 


intellectual, however, will not be able to keep 


out coming to any conclusion. German 
aloof much longér. He will have to place him- 
self in the nationalization, at the 


vanguard of the masses, first and above all, in 


service of 
the service of the Faith.38 


Herr Hadamovsky goes on to declare 
that the primary function of intellect 
“is to justify faith and to affirm the life- 
pattern of the people.” 
Intellect 
rationalizer, of the Will. 


(das Leben zu 


bejahen.) is the servant, the 
The intellec- 
tual tends so often to work against the 
will the The 


masses, too, are eager searchers for truth. 


and desires of masses. 
This search for certainty (Drang nach 
Erkenntnis) is universal. But 
through the achievement of faith, rath- 
er than through intellect. ‘Intellect di- 
vides or Faith constructs.” 
(Geist zerlegt, Glaube baut auf.) 


it comes 


dissolves; 


The Nazis never relaxed this _prin- 
ciple. As late as March, 1941, the pro- 
paganda director of Gau Kassel warned 
the party speakers that ‘“‘a great danger 
is to be observed, in so far as we have 
fallen into a bookish knowledge of Na- 
tional Socialism, in which the speaker 
believes that his task is to publicize 
some wisdom gained from reading.” The 
speaker is not merely to outline some 

37 “Drei, Prinzipien der Propaganda,” Unser 
Wille und Weg, 5 (Mar., 1935), 89. 

38 Propaganda etc., p. 132. 
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ideal for the people, or to move them 
on some issue or cause, but rather to 
bring to the surface their own inner 
sense of conviction. The speaker will 
serve the cause better if he does not 
indulge in the temptation to parade his 
knowledge.°® 

From the failure of bourgeois propa- 
ganda—so they said—the Nazis derived 
certain cardinal principles. Among those 
most often mentioned in their essays 
and articles on public speaking are: 
simplicity and emotional appeal. One 
of the greatest tributes Goebbels can 
pay to Hitler as a speaker is on the score 
of simplicity: “His speeches completely 
lack that irritating tone of superior wis- 
dom so characteristic of the so-called 
speeches of learned minds.”*° Accord- 
ing to Doctor Six’s dissertation, “this art 
of reducing political problems to simple 
sentences and of stirring the soul of the 
people,. constitutes the secret of the 
success of National Socialist propaganda 
among the masses.”*! The strength of 
the speaker, he says later, “rested upon 
the same basis as that of other party 
propagandists, specifically, upon the art 
of simplifying involved political prob- 
lems, the solving of difficult, seemingly 
unresolvable intricacies, and the advoc- 
acy of precise patterns of thought drawn 
from the National Socialist —philos- 
ophy.”’#? 

On the subject of emotional appeal 
the Nazi experts on propaganda and 
public speaking really let themselves go. 
“Only a storm of burning passion can 
turn people's destinies,” declares Hitler 
in Mein Kampf, “but only he who har- 
bors passion in himself can arouse pas- 


sion.’’42 This theme is the basis with 


39 Gernand, Th., “Am Anfang war das Wort,” 
Unser Wille und Weg, 11 (Mar., 1941), 36. 

40“Der Fiihrer als Redner,” p. 77. 

41 Op. cit., p. 10. 

42 Op. cit., p. 44. 

43 p. 137. 
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which Goebbels opens his tribute to the 
Fiihrer as a speaker. There are, he ob- 
serves, two kinds of speakers: those who 
talk from the intellect (aus dem Ver- 
stand), and those who talk from the 
heart (aus dem Herzen), just as there are 
those who listen with their minds and 
those who listen with their hearts. The 
“Redner aus dem Verstand” is to be 
found in such places as Parliament, but 
the “Redner aus dem Herzen” arises 
among the people. The former, to be ef- 
fective, must be master of a great mass of 
statistics and information, of logic, and of 
a presentation suitable to other intellec- 
tuals. “He remains confined to the pure- 
ly expository and instructive. Just as he 
is himself cold, so he leaves everything 
cold. At best he can succeed only in 
convincing people; he can never mobi- 
lize the masses. He can never start them 
marching, indifferent to any considera- 
tion of their own advantage, to all 
threats of danger and death.” 

It is very different with the speaker 
from the heart. That is not to say that 
he may not have the resources of the 
intellectual speaker, but to him they are 
so many hand-tools, which he uses when 
it pleases him, “as a true virtuoso of 
But the 
emotional speaker has capabilities that 


the art of public speaking.” 


are forever closed to the intellectual 
speaker: clearness of expression [sic], 
simplicity of arrangement, the guidance 
of instinct, poetic vision and grandeur 
of ideas, a knowledge of the innermost 
corners of the human soul, and power of 
delivery. Hitler is the model.* 

In the second of his two essays on 
“The Power of Public Speaking,” Herr 
Frauenfeld writes: “Especially notewor- 
thy for the speaker is the undeniable 
fact that the listeners will test the cor- 
rectness of his utterances, not according 


44“‘Der Fiihrer als Redner,” Unser Wille und 
Weg. 9 (Apr., 1939), 75-77- 
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to logical and philosophical principles, 
but they will judge according to emotion 
(Leidenschaft) and emphasis (Eindring- 
lichkeit), along with clearness and un- 
derstandability.”'*° 

“Let us remember,” urges a district 
official from the Ruhr, “that a bond far 
greater than our common knowledge 
unites us Germans: it is our emotion.”’*® 
And the propaganda director of Gau 
Kassel contributes the observation that 
“it is not always of the greatest impor- 
tance what the speaker says so long as 
his hearers feel that which drives him 
to speak and see that he is inwardly 
moved, and that him: 
‘for out of the abundance of the heart 


the mouth speaketh.’ ’’*7 


Il. THE 
rHE MEETING AS A SETTING 


one can say of 


MANAGEMENT OF 


FOR THE SPEAKER 
From the beginning to the end of the 
Nazi the Redner the 


Versammlung, the speaker and the meet- 


movement and 
ing, were the primary mechanisms of 
party propaganda. In the beginning, 
seven men, calling themselves the Cen- 
tral Committee of the German Workers 
Party, held weekly meetings in a Munich 
But the Central 
the Party as a whole were one and the 
“Nothing,” 
his review of the period, “made us suf- 


cafe. Committee and 


same thing. says Hitler in 
fer more than our insignificance.’’** The 
same seven came faithfully week after 
week, but no one else paid any atten- 
tion to the “Movement.” To enlarge the 
circle, fortnightly public meetings were 


scheduled, and invitations 


were labor- 
iously worked out on the typewriter and 
in longhand. Still only the faithful sev- 


en came, 


5“Nfacht der Rede, (II).” p. 270. 
46 Kramm, Hans, “Erziehung durch Propa- 
Unser Wille und Weg, 7 (Aug., 1937), 


217. 
‘7 Gernand, op. cit., p. 25. 
i8 See the chapter “Development of the N. S. 
G. W. P.” in Mein Kampf. 


ganda, 
/ 


The next step was to spend some ot 
the Party’s meager funds to have the in- 
vitations mimeographed at a stationer’s 
shop in Munich, and the number at- 
tending the meetings rose gradually to 
eleven, to thirteen, to seventeen, to 
twenty-three, to thirty-four. Largely un- 
der Hitler’s urging, as he tells the story, 
a meeting was scheduled for the Hof- 
brauhauskeller, ‘a hall 


could hardly accommodate one hundred 


small which 


and thirty persons,” but one which “to 


me personally. seemed like a great 
hall.”” A hundred and eleven people at- 
tended. This was followed in October, 


1g19, by another 


and “the 
number attending had risen to over a 


hundred and_ thirty-one.” 


meeting, 


weeks 
later a third meeting drew “over a hun- 
dred 


Two 


and seventy.” 


Encouraged by _ this Hitler 
the into 
renting an even larger hall—and the at- 
tendance fell off sharply! 


The committee's 


progress 


goaded Central Committee 


hopes began to sink again, 
and the eternal doubters believed that they saw 
in the too frequent repetition of our ‘manifes- 
Vio- 
lent arguments took place, during which I repre- 
sented the opinion that a city of seven hundred 
thousand inhabitants should be able to stand a 


meeting not only every 


tations’ the cause of the poor attendance. 


second week, but ten 
meetings every week; that we should not allow 


ourselves to be deterred by 


failures; that the 


road on which we had set out was the right 


ome. .. 


Hitler prevailed, and as he had predict- 
ed, the attendance, after this temporary 
Over 
hundred, over two hundred and seventy, 


relapse, continued to rise. two 


over four hundred. 


The effect on Hitler was obvious and 
inevitable. In January, 1920, he threw 
what must have been a bombshell into 
the Committee by proposing that the 
Party the Hofbrau- 
hausfestsaal for “the first very great mass 


engage enormous 


~ 


19 Mein Kampf, p. 496. 
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meeting.” He says, somewhat mildly, 
that “there were many differences of 
opinion about this,” but a little later 
he remarks that the difference of opin- 
ion led Karl Harrer, the first chairman 
of the Party, to resign. Hitler, however, 
did not succeed him; Anton Drexler 
became the new chairman. As for Hit- 
ler, “I had reserved for myself the or- 
ganization of the propaganda, and now 
I carried it out ruthlessly.” 

It is significant of the way Hitler 
thought and worked that in calculating 
the probable attendance at such a meet- 
ing he counted on the presence of large 
numbers of Communists who would 
come to disrupt the meeting and that he 
used this argument in an effort to per- 
suade the milder members of the Com- 
mittee to consent to the meeting. It 
was held, February 24, 1920, and almost 
two thousand people attended. ‘Far 
more than half of the hall seemed to be 
taken by communists and independ- 
ents.” There were shouts and _ blows, 
and the meeting went on for almost 
four hours, but from the viewpoint of 
the Party it was a great success, and Hit- 
ler concludes his summary of this event 
by saying: “A fire had been lighted, and 
out of its flames there was bound to 
come some day the sword which was to 
regain the freedom of the Germanic 
Siegfried and the life of the German 
nation.””°° 

These events are well known to read- 
ers of Mein Kampf and students of Nazi 
history, but they serve here to illumin- 
ate the statement that the speaker and 
the meeting were the favorite mechan- 
isms of Nazi propaganda. As late as 
January of 1941 the official publication 
on propaganda methods, Our Will and 
Our Way, the organ of the party pro- 
paganda headquarters, issued a_ state- 
ment that “the War has again proved 


Thid., pp. 506-514. 
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that the most important elements in 
our propaganda efforts are the speaker 
and the meetin: “Right now, in this 
very situation, speaker is the living 
medium between State, Party, and Peo- 
ple.”* The article in this issue goes on 
to point out that the War has placed 
extraordinary demands upon the party 
speaker. Out of “approximately g80o” 
certified speakers more than a third are 
in the armed services. But, in spite of 
wartime difficulties, between September 
1, 1939, and July 31, 1940, 106,597 po- 
litical meetings have been held, and 
49,546 industrial rallies (Betriebskund- 
gebungen); from July 31 to December 
15, 1940, an estimated thirty to thirty- 
five thousand meetings. A special pro- 
gram of “Meeting for Youth,” designed 
to acquaint boys and girls under mil- 
itary age with the work they can do 
to aid the war effort, was begun on 
April 1, 1940, and while no figures are 
available as to the number of meetings 
that have been held in connection with 
that program, it is known that every 
person in the entire complex of youth 
organizations throughout the nation has 
attended at least one meeting in the pe- 
riod from the beginning to November 
30, 1940. The Party Propaganda Direc- 
torate has been sending Party speakers 
to the Wehrmacht, and the High Com- 
mand wants this operation increased. 
In turn, the Wehrmacht has been send- 
ing service men back home on furlough 
to attend party meetings and to appear 
on the platform with political speakers. 

Over the years, the Party Propaganda 
Directorate issued and re-issued instruc- 
tions to local leaders on principles and 
methods of conducting party meetings. 
The main items of this instruction are 
idequately summarized in an article by 
one Giinther Frohner which appeared 


51“Die Arbeit der Partei-Propaganda im 
Krieg,” 11 (Jan., 1941), 1 fff. 
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in the official publication in August of 
1934.°2 The leader is to start the meet- 
ing promptly, and the meeting is to be 
conducted by a party comrade in uni- 
form. There are to be very few persons 
seated around the speaker’s table, and 
all of these must be in uniform. No beer 
or wine is to be served at the speaker's 
table, and there is to be no smoking 
there. The chairman is to open the 
meeting without a long talk. Party an- 
nouncements, i.e., information of inter- 
est only to the party membership, do 
not belong in a meeting for the general 
public. At the opening, special greet- 
ings are to be extended only to the most 
important leaders (nur fiihrende Médn- 
ner der Bewegung). It is not custo- 
mary in National Socialist meetings to 
thank the audience for its attendance. 
The chairman is held responsible by the 
Party for the prevention or control of 
any kind of disturbance that may come 
up at the meeting. The entrance march 
of the flag-bearers, a regular feature at 
party meetings, and the dismissal of the 
flag-bearers when the flags have been 
put in place should be managed quick- 
ly and without unnecessary noise. 


The meeting should not last over an 
hour half. The true National 
Socialist speaker requires no outward 
expression of gratitude by the audience; 
and an expression of thanks by the 


and a 


chairman is to be regarded as a “profa- 
nation” (Profanierung) of the occasion. 
If any announcements must be made, 
they should come before the talk. The 
chairman should advance 
the 
“Horst Wessel Lied” are to be sung. If 


arrange in 


whether one or more stanzas of 


no chorus is available there should be a 


piano. The flags are to be marched out 
during the “Horst Wessel Lied,” and 


52“Die Durchfiihrung von 6ffentlichen Ver- 
sammlungen in geschlossenen Raumen,” Unser 
Wille und Weg, 4 (Aug., 1934), 230-233. 


the flags must always be treated with 
the utmost respect. 


The chairman must see to it that ar- 
rangements are made for an orderly 
exodus of the audience at the end of the 
meeting, and the chairman or someone 
delegated by him must act as host to the 
visiting speaker. The remuneration of 
the speaker must be handled as correctly 
and tactfully as possible: do not pay the 
speaker on the platform in front of the 
audience. Where there is a slim attend- 
ance, do not comment on the fact in 
the meeting itself. 

Herr Ringler, the editor of the official 
publication on propaganda, and author 
of many articles, appears a year later 
with the warning that since speakers 
bearing certificates on the national level 
are always carefully chosen and accom- 
plished, the chairman at any local meet- 
ing which they address should not try 
to elaborate on the speaker’s theme 
either in his introduction or in closing 
the meeting. If it is felt that certain 
local matters should be discussed, the 
chairman should acquaint the visiting 
speaker thoroughly with these items, 
either'in writing when the arrangements 
are being made, or in a conference be- 
fore the meeting, but in any case he 
the such 
things over to the visiting speaker.** In 


should turn discussion of 
another article, already mentioned in 
this paper, Herr Gernand warns that: 
“Alcohol should not play too great a 
role in the meetings.”°* Frauenfeld, the 
Gauleiter of Berlin, 
local 


would allow for 


announcements, but they must 
come at the beginning of the meeting, 
for the impression made by the most 
effective speech can be destroyed if 
these things follow it. It is always best 
to close the meeting very quickly after 


. 


53 “Propagandist und Stosstruppredner,” Un- 
ser Wille und Weg, 5 (Aug., 1935), 263-267. 
54 Op. cit., p. 26. 
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the main speech with a final word and 
national song. The manager must watch 
the lighting, too; it often happens that 
the listeners sit in blazing light while 
the speaker stands on a dimly lit stage 
or podium; at the very least he should 
be in the same light as the rest of the 
room, or better lighted than the hearers 
wherever possible. If the hearers’ room 
can be gradually darkened as the talk 
begins, this will undoubtedly contribute 
to heightened attention.” 

But rules for good conduct have a 
somewhat abstract quality. We obtain 
a much more graphic picture of the 
Nazi political meeting in operation 
from the numerous complaints of mis- 
management and misconduct that ap- 
pear in the official journal. As late as 
1936 the chorus of complaints is only 
getting under way. Gerhard Bartsch, 
who was to become National Director 
of the Party Speaker System, breaks out 
with manifest impatience: “Once and 
for all, every last local political leader 
must come to the full realization that 
the Speaker is an outstanding dynamic 
post in the Movement and in its struggle 
for the future of Germany.’** A_ year 
later, Frauenfeld, Gauleiter of Berlin, 
allows that bad management of meet- 
ings might have been tolerated occasion- 
ally in the old days of the Kampfzeit 
(the struggle for power) because of 
many great difficulties that then con- 
fronted the party members, but today 
there is no excuse for a poorly prepared 
or poorly conducted meeting. He ad- 
dresses some vigorous advice to the local 
propaganda director. The propaganda 
director should remember, for instance, 
that the Speaker exerts his effectiveness 
through the power of his personality; 
why, then, hide him behind an enor 

55 Op. cit., pp. 266-267. 

56 “Wer darf als Redner der NSDAP Offentlich 


auftreten?” Unser Wille und Weg, 6 (July, 
1936), 221, 
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mous speaker's stand, or bury him 
under a mass of heavy foliage that de- 
corates the stage, or line up two rows 
of flags between him and his audience? 
No doubt there are some speakers who do not 
look with distaste upon such barricades, because 
they can more easily surmount a certain ner- 
vousness or stage fright when they are separated 
from the listeners by a forest of flags or a wall 
of greenery. These obstacles, however, must be 
set aside, if the speech is to achieve its full ef 
fectiveness.57 

In the old days of the Kampfzeit many 
things occurred to break up the con- 
tact between the speaker and his audi- 
ence: howling dogs, often brought to 
the political meeting for the very pur- 
pose; or the racket “of entirely non- 
political storks” sitting on the rooftops 
of houses surrounding the market place 
where the meeting was held; the roar of 
automobiles and motorcycles. ‘Today 
these “Intermezzi” are hardly possible, 
and the last reminders of them are those 
ventilators whose whirring one discovers 
only after the audience has quieted 
down to hear the speech, and it often 
happens that not one in a thousand 
listeners knows where to find the switch 
to turn it off. 

In 1937 a Gauredner from Ucker- 
miinde in Pomerania has a good deal 
to get ofl his chest on the subject ol 
mismanagement and good management 
of meetings. He begins by observing 
that his criticism rests upon many years’ 
experience as an official party speaker. 
In a town of, say, eight hundred in- 
habitants he has often found an audi- 
ence of no more than sixty or eighty 
persons, and among these perhaps two 
dozen children from the local branch of 
the Hitler Youth or the League of Ger- 
man Girls, obviously there on assign- 
ment. The hall chosen for the occasion 
is often capable of seating three or four 
hundred people, and, even where this 


57 “Die Macht der Rede, (II),” pp. 266-267. 
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mistake is not made, such meagerly at- 
tended meetings are generally a failure. 
People who attended such meetings will 
not attend again, and who can blame 
them? 

Let those responsible for such meetings remem- 
ber that in the Kampfzeit we were able to fill 
that often the 
blood of the best National Socialists was shed to 
protect 


our halls to overflowing and 


such meetings. How much more, to- 


day, in a totalitarian National Socialist State, 
must every precaution be taken to insure a suc- 
cessful meeting.58 


Here is some advice. In the summer 
months it is well to cut down the num- 
ber of political meetings, or to cut them 
out altogether. In winter months you 
can expect for each meeting a minimum 
attendance of from thirty to forty per 
cent of the total population of the im- 
mediate locality. It is not enough simp- 
ly to have some handbills distributed; 
all local officials should take part in 
publicizing the meeting, including the 
national representative of the Party, 
the Burgomaster, the local farm leader, 
the leaders of the various branches of 
the Party such as the S. A., the S. S., 
the Women’s Organization, the Hitler 
Youth, the Labor Front, and.so on. Spe- 
cial effort should be made to get the at- 
tendance of people not in any organiza- 
tion (die nicht organisierten Volksge- 
nossen). Bear in mind that there is no 
particular value in filling the hall with 
commandeered members of the Party 
organizations. 
Here are some of his complaints: 

After the principal speech of the evening so 


many chairmen stammer out a 


badly chosen words. Then, in all sorts of false 


whole row of 
and discordant tones, the meager audience sings 
“Deutschland” and, the “Horst Wessel Lied.” 
Thus the bankruptcy of the meeting) Versamm- 
lungspleite) reaches its high and terminating 
point. 

How often has it been my experience that the 


58 Cronauer, Max, “Die 6ffentliche politische 
Versammlung—wie sie der Redner sieht,” Unser 
Wille und Weg, 7 (Feb., 1937), 54-59- 


meeting hall in winter was insufficiently heated. 
The single stove in the room stood in a far 
corner, and it had been lighted just shortly 
before the meeting was to begin. The few spec 
tators congregate solemnly about the stove and 
present a pitiable picture. Those others, how- 
ever, who sit up front with the speaker must 
freeze. 

It finally comes to the point where the Speaker 
The 
“knows 


is to receive his compensation. treasurer 


is either not there, or he absolutely 


nothing.” (er “weiss von nichts.) 


Two years later, in 1939, Bartsch, 
the National Director of the Speaker 
System, is back in print to observe that 
the preparation and conduct of polit- 
ical meetings continues to give many 
grounds for dissatisfaction. Every ma- 
jor method of propaganda must be used 
“to impregnate the German people with 
the National Socialist philosophy.” The 
political meeting, he points out, is a 
principal method. “Today, as in_ the 
Kampfzeit our speakers stand, evening 
after evening, in meetings as the media 
the the Government 
and the cares and hopes of the Ger- 
man people.”** Many of the Party Com- 
rades have not displayed the careful 
preparation 


between will of 


. ; 
and management which 
meetings deserve. The advance 
publicity is often neglected. Some local 


propaganda leaders think it is enough 


such 


to put a brief notice in the paper one 
or two days before the meeting. Often 
one hears the observation: “the people 
are worn out with meetings.” That is 
not true. The fault generally lies with 
poor management and publicity. 


Often the speaker discovers that the poor at 
tendance is due to the fact that other meetings 
and gatherings have been scheduled for the same 
evening. Or some one explains to him: “Had we 
known you were such a good speaker, there 
would have been twice as many people present. 
But when you come again you will see a much 


bigger attendance.” 


59 Bartsch, Gerhart, “Ein Wort zum Versamm- 
lungswesen,” Unser Wille und Weg, g (May, 
1939), 101-103, and 104. 
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Often there is so much smoking in the room 
that the speaker sees his audience only through 
a cloudbank. The women take out their knitting 
or crocheting. ‘The waiters clatter through the 
room with beer steins and glasses. 

Often the reception of the speaker, when he 
arrives in the locality, is badly managed. A 
local propaganda manager writes to a_well- 
known speaker .. . “You are speaking in Village 
X; the railroad station is six kilometers from 
the village. With a bicycle you can reach town 
in a good quarter of an hour.” 


This article goes on to say that examples 
of this sort “are without number,” and it 
is followed by an anonymous letter to 
the editor from a member of the elite 
national Shocktroop Speakers’ Corps re- 
lating that he recently spoke in a dis- 
trict of approximately 3400 people at a 
meeting attended by less than fifty. 
After his letter there is an editorial note 
saying that, while in the present in- 
stance all names of those involved have 
been omitted, hereafter “conspicuous 
cases of mismanagement will be report- 
ed by name.” 

These cases of mismanagement were 
common, but they were not the general 
rule. It is well known that the Nazis, 
with their fanaticism for the Cause, with 
the characteristic German devotion to 
organization, and without some of the 
deterrents that might operate in a demo- 
cratic and more individualistic society, 
brought the technique of mass pressure 
and of setting the stage for the speaker 
to a point of high efficiency. A good 
example of this is found in a published 
report from the Areis*® Propaganda Of- 
fice at Wiesbaden, telling how that or- 
ganization discharged its duties in the 
national “Campaign against Grumblers 
and Critics,” (Propagandafeldzug gegen 
Miesmacher und_ Kritikaster), which 
Goebbels set in motion in the middle 
of May, 1934, and which ran for several 
weeks. 


60 The Kreis is a smaller “district,” a unit of 
the Gau. 
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There had just been a big campaign 
of meetings and speeches and other ac- 
tivities in connection with May 1st, the 
labor holiday, which the Nazis had ap- 
propriated and put high on their politi- 
cal calendar as part of the National So- 
cialist Labor Front movement. The au- 
thor of the report from Wiesbaden says 
that the National Party Propaganda 
Headquarters realized that from a psy- 
chological point of view it would have 
to allow an interval of time to elapse 
“between the great impressions of May 
ist” and the opening of the campaign 
against grumblers. “In addition one 
could not fail to see an ever-growing 
weariness with meetings on the part of 
the public.”*! It is not surprising that 
the people were tired. In Wiesbaden 
alone, from March ist to the middle of 
May, there were fifty-six “demonstra- 
tions,” two hundred and sixty-three pub- 
lic meetings, three hundred and ninety- 
six other public affairs and over six 
hundred “educational evenings.” (Schul- 
ungsabende). 

He does not say, but we can say for 
him, that in spite of public fatigue and 
the desire to let the psychological im- 
pressions of May ist sink in, Goebbels 
and the Nazi hierarchy generally were 
so concerned over the growth of public 
discontent and skepticism during the 
first year or so of Nazi rule that they 
felt this new campaign should get under 
way as quickly as possible. 

The problem confronting the local 
propaganda office, therefore, was how 
to let the people recover from the cam- 
paign of May ist and at the same time 
to launch the new campaign effectively 
and with a minimum of delay. Goeb- 
bels’ instructions had indicated that the 
new campaign would run through June, 


61 Pfeil, Kurt, “Wie wir unsere Aktion gegen 
Miesmacher und Kritikaster organisierten,” Un- 
ser Wille und Weg, 4 (Aug., 1934), 226-230. 
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and the usual thing would have been to 
schedule a long series of meetings, suffic- 
ient in number to accommodate almost 
every person in Wiesbaden and the sur- 
But the 
paganda office solved its problem = dil- 
ferently. 


rounding territory. local pro- 


They decided that on June 8th they 
hold 
mass meetings in the twenty-six largest 
Pfeil tells of the 
elaborate and detailed plans that were 


would 


twenty-six simultaneous 


halls in Wiesbaden. 
made for this event. “The most impor- 
tant thing was to make sure that we had, 
in sufficient number, the best speakers. 
would not dare 
to set before the public speakers of or- 


dinary ability.” 


In this campaign we 


(Durchschnittsredner) . 
The Gau Propaganda Directorate recog- 
nized the unusual nature of the problem 
and enabled them to get twenty-six of 
the very best speakers for this date. 

The next thing was to conduct the 
advance publicity. Something about the 
June 8th meetings appeared in every 
newspaper every day for two weeks be- 
fore the meetings: proclamations, adver- 
tisements, articles, pictures. The admis- 
sion tickets, which sold for thirty pfen- 
nigs generally but for ten pfennigs to 
the poor and to men in uniform, con- 
sisted not of ordinary ticket stubs but of 
small swastika flags which could be worn 
in the coat lapel and which, thanks to a 
carelully promoted advance sale, acted 
as another form of publicity for the 
meetings. 

On June first a thousand placards 
were released for display in all buses, 
street cars, and show windows. It was 
arranged that all other placards in show 
windows would be removed at this time. 
Three thousand placards of a much 
larger size were put up in public places 
all over town. They bore the legend: 
“Showdown (A brechnung) with Grumb- 
lers and Reaction!” and listed the places 


where meetings would be held. On the 
actual day of the meeting these placards 
were pasted over with yellow strips 
which announced: ‘Today, only grumb- 
lers stay at home.” 


had 


getting people out to:the meetings. 


That, says the au- 
thor, tremendous effectiveness in 

‘Two days after the placards appeared 
banners were put up over the busiest 


streets with such slogans as: “Fight Re- 


action!” “Don’t Whine; Work!” The 
night of the meetings these banners were 
used to decorate the halls. About. the 


same time the banners appeared twenty 
squads of painters went out and painted 
similar slogans on the sidewalks at im- 
‘| his, 


device 


the writer 


taken 


intersections. 
old 
from the Kampfzeit. 


portant 


notes, Was an ovel 
the 
various precinct groups. (Orisgruppen) 


During the first week in June 
were busy distributing handbills from 
door to door. On June 6th and 7th the 
Kreis 


two more handbills for distribution to 


Propaganda Directorate issued 
every home in the area. 
the title: 
and Reaction!” 


The first bore 


“Showdown with Grumblers 
the second: ““The Fiihr- 
er Speaks” and a quotation from Hitler's 
speech of March 20, 
Pfeil 
complacency that the text on each of the 
handbills 


1934, on “Critics 


and Pessimists.”’ notes with some 


was so. chosen 


that anyone 
who did not attend the meetings got a 
brief lesson on “grumbling” anyway. 
The trained speaking-choruses of the 
Hitler Jugend were used in this publici- 
ty program. Texts for them were sup- 
plied by the Kreis Propaganda Direc- 
torate. The boys were sent out through 
the city in large open delivery vans sup- 
plied by local merchants and decorated 
with thirty to 


banners; vouths 


went in each van. The vans stopped at 


forty 


suitable places while the chorus chanted 
its slogans. 


Every moving picture house was used. 
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Three “artistic and effective” slides were 
shown on the screen. “No one can do 
right in /is eyes!” was the caption for 
a picture of “a characteristic grumbler.” 
“Grumblers at Work” showed a “typical 
group of beer-hall gossips.” “Out to 
the Mass Meetings!” showed a rally at 
the moment of the Hitler Salute. The 
last one was reproduced in all the news- 
papers. 

On June 6th and 7th there was also 
a speaker campaign to publicize the 
meetings of June 8th. A number of 
Kreisredner (district speakers) and “stu- 
dents in the Kreisredner course” took 
part. Thirteen squads set out in the 
evening to visit inns and rooming 
houses. Each squad consisted of a 
speaker in party uniform, two SS men 
in uniform, and a “civilian attendant” 
(Zivilbegleiter). At each point of call 
the “Zivilbegleiter” got out of the car 
and went in to see if there were enough 
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people present to warrant a speech. If 
not, he left pamphlets. In all, one hun- 
dred and sixty-six places were visited 
where speeches were made. On June 
5 and again on June 8 cars with loud- 
speakers travelled through the city 
broadcasting slogans and appeals and 
information about the meetings. 

As a last precaution a speaker-reserve 
system was set up, and alternate speak- 
ers were standing by at every one of 
the meetings. These speakers were 
drawn from the local staff of speakers. 
But every one of the scheduled speakers, 
most of whom had to come from other 
parts of the Gau or the Reich, arrived. 
As a result of the publicity campaign 
there was such an overflow audience 
that “parallel meetings’ had to be im- 
provised on the spot, and the speaker- 
reserves were thrown into this emerg- 
ency. Instead of twenty-six meetings, 
there were eighty-three. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
RHETORICAL THEORY 


E have already noted in this series 
of discussions that English rhe- 
torical theory, and English rhetorics, 
were predominant in from 
1785 until the close of the period under 


consideration. 


America 


In fact, there was not 
even a real development of rhetorical 
doctrine in America prior to that ad- 
vanced in the lectures given by Presi- 
dent Witherspoon of Princeton between 
1768 and 1794.” 


John Witherspoon* 

John Witherspoon was educated in 
Scotland, but while his approach is 
that of a “citizen of Great Britain, re- 
siding in a colonial possession,‘ the 
Lectures present a rhetoric which is suf- 
ficiently different from its Scottish con- 
temporaries to be classified as American. 

The lectures open with a discussion 


1Guthrie, Warren, “The Development of 
Rhetorical Theory in America, 1635-1850,” SM, 
XV, I (1948), 61-71. 

2 Although the lectures were not planned for 
publication, they were published with his col- 
lected writings after his death, and a later sep- 
arate edition was printed for schools and acad- 
emies. The notes for this discussion are from 
this edition. Witherspoon, John, Lectures on 
Moral Philosophy and Eloquence, Woodward's 
grd ed. (Philadelphia, 1810). 

3A recent Ph.D. dissertation deals with With- 
erspoon’s theory and practice of rhetoric. (Paul, 
Wilson, B., “John Witherspoon’s Theory and 
Practice of Public Speaking,” Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, State University of Iowa, 1940). Paul notes 
that the Lectures should be especially studied 
for “their pioneering influence in the teaching 
of rhetoric in America,” and that Witherspoon 
“holds a big position in the transition from the 
colonial oratory of the clergyman, to the Amer- 
ican oratory of the statesman.” 

4 Paul, op. cit., p. 16. 


of the place held by nature and by art 
in the development of an orator. With:- 
erspoon is strong in the belief that the 
orator is made and not born. “Some 
degree of natural capacity is evidently 
necessary to the instruction or study of 
this art, in order to produce any effect. 
. . . In this sense a man must be born 
to it.” In all other ways, however, 
training is held to be the answer. Rude 
enthusiasm is not enough to produce 
great oratory, but at the same time, the 
worst of all orators is the trained in- 
competent. Witherspoon concludes that 
in the “middle regions of genius’ are 
to be found those persons reaping the 
greatest gain from the study of rhetoric.° 

An attitude oratorical train- 
ing, which reveals at once the practice 
of the time and the practical ends sought 
at Princeton, is taken by Witherspoon 
in the second lecture.*® 


toward 


The best form 
of training is held to be a combination 
of wise study and imitation of great 
models, united with study and exercise 
in translating, narrating, imitating, de- 
scribing, arguing, and finally in per- 
suading. Says Witherspoon: 


* believe it would be a great improvement of 
t. laudable practice in this college of daily 
orations, if they were chosen with more judg- 
ment, and better suited to the performers: Al- 
most all the pieces we have delivered to use are 
of the highest kind, warm passionate declama- 
tion. It is no wonder that some should perform 


5 Witherspoon, op. cit., pp. 150-153. 

6 Paden, Elaine Pagel, “Theory and Practice 
of Disputation at Princeton, Columbia and the 
University of Pennsylvania from 1750 to 1800,” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, State University of Iowa, 
1943, P- 14, notes that Witherspoon introduced 
the lecture system into American higher educa- 
tion with this series of lectures. 
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these ill, who have never tried the plainer 
manner of simple narration.? 


Further advice on the training of the 
orator includes stress on the need for 
securing a sound grammatical _back- 
ground, and the supplementing of this 
by the acquisition of a correct style 
which avoids “blemishes, fallen into by 
accident, maintained by Habit.’ Con- 
stant stress is on practical knowledge 
and purpose. “Clear conceptions make 
distinct expressions, and reality is a 
great assistant to invention. ... A con- 
sciousness of the reality of everything 
serves to deliver a speaker from 
everything in language or carriage that 
is improper.”’* 


Then the plan of the entire series of 
lectures is laid out: 

1. To treat of language in general, its qualities 
and powers—eloquent speech—and its his- 
tory and practice as an art. 

2. To consider oratory as divided into its three 
great kinds, the sublime—simple—and mix- 
ed —beauties—and their uses. 

g. To consider oratory as divided into its con- 
stituent parts, invention, disposition, style, 
pronunciation, and gesture. 

4. To consider it as its object is different, in- 
formation, demonstration, persuasion, en- 
tertainment. 

5. To consider it as its subject is different. The 
pulpit, the bar, the senate or any deliber- 
ative assembly. 

6. To consider the structure and parts of a 

particular discourse, their order, connexion, 

proportion, and ends. 

Recapitulation, and an inquiry into the 


~I 


principles of taste, or of beauty and grace- 
fulness, as applicable not only to ozatory, 
but to all the other (commonly called) the 
fine arts.® 


The whole point of view is based 
solidly on classical sources. As the auth- 
or puts it, “Aristotle has laid open the 
principles of persuasion asa logician and 


7 Witherspoon, op. cit., pp. 160-161. 

8 Ibid., pp. 172-174. 

9 Ibid., p. 175. Two lectures are given to the 
first item in the list above, six to the second, two 
to the third, one each to the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, and the final lecture to the summary. 
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philosopher, and Cicero has done it in 
a still more masterly manner as a philos- 
opher, scholar, orator and statesman.”?° 

The lectures devoted directly to style 
stress naturalness and directness of dic- 
tion, and references are frequent to 
Longinus, Rollin, Kames, and other 
contemporary authors. Ward's classifi- 
cation of styles is opposed, and Wither- 
spoon prefers to label them the sublime, 
simple and mixed. 

Some of the most individual treat- 
ment of material comes in Wither- 
spoon’s discussion of invention. Note 
his opening sentences preparatory to the 
discussion of materials: 


Invention. This is nothing else but finding 
out the sentiments by which a speaker or writer 
would explain what he has to propose, and 
the arguments by which he would enforce it. 
This subject is treated of very largely in most 
of the books of oratory, in which I think they 
judge very wrong. In by far the greatest num- 
ber of cases, there is no necessity of teaching 
it, and where it is necessary, I believe it ex- 
ceeds the power of man to teach it with effect. 
The very first time, indeed, that a young per- 
son begins to compose, the thing is so new to 
him that it is apt to appear dark and difficult, 
and in a manner impossible. But as soon as he 
becomes a little accustomed to it, he finds much 
more difficulty in selecting what is proper, than 
in inventing something that seems to be toler- 
able. . . . I will therefore not spend much time 
on invention, leaving it to the spontaneous 
production of capacity and experience.11 


This view of invention had often 
been expressed before, notably by Camp- 
bell; even Quintilian had prefaced his 
long discussion of inventio with some 
extenuating comments. Although With- 
erspoon thinks lightly of invention, he 
treats of the classical doctrine liberally 
in later material on the ends of speech 
and on the types of speeches. 

The discussion of arrangement is a 
plea for order, so that a speech may 
have clarity, force, beauty, and brevity.’ 


10 Jbid., p. 191. 


11 Jbid., pp. 233-234. 
12 [bid., pp. 235-245. 
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The discussion of style is brief since the 
first lectures have already dealt with it. 
Pronunciation and gesture are treated 
with an attitude which gives no indica- 
tion of the growing elocution move- 
ment. Startlingly modern in his ap- 
proach, Witherspoon offers the follow- 
ing rules: 

Study great sincerity; try to forget every pur- 
pose but the very end of speaking, information 
and persuasion. 

Learn distinct articulation. 

Keep to the tone of key of dialogue, or com- 


mon conversation, as much as possible. In 


common discourse where there is no affectation, 
men speak properly. 

Be accustomed to decency of manners in the 
best company. 

Adjust your delivery to your subject, and to 
your own capacity.13 


It is strange indeed that students of 
rhetorical theory have not referred more 
often to Witherspoon, for in still anoth- 
er field he presents a doctrine which 
appears in many later works. He em- 
phasizes sharply the point of view which 
holds that speeches need to be pointed 
directly at distinct aims or ends: 


The ends a speaker or writer may be said to 
aim at are, information, demonstration, persua- 
sion, and entertainment. I need scarce tell you 
that these are not wholly distinct, but that they 
are frequently intermixed, and that more than 
one of them may be in view at the same time. 
Persuasion may also be used in a sense that in- 
cludes them all.14 


The treatment of these ends is also 
unusual. Information requires fullness, 
precision, and order. Demonstration is 
the end in scientific writing or speaking, 
and it requires perspicuity, order, and 
strength. Used in the impartial search 
after truth, it demands no “passionate 
declamation on the one hand, or sallies 
of wit and humor on the other.” Per- 
suasion brings the reader or hearer to 
a determinate choice, and here all of 

13 [bid., p. 250. 


14 [bid., p. 252. 
15 Jbid., pp. 252-258. 


the devices of oratory are in order. En- 
tertainment is the last end, and Wither- 
spoon holds that Don Quixote provides 
the perfect example.’ 

A last section deals with oratory of 
the pulpit, bar, and assembly, and there 
is some final discussion of taste. 


John Quincy Adams 


The second American rhetoric to ap- 
pear collection of the lectures 
given at Harvard College by John Quin- 
cy Adams, first holder of the Boylston 
Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory 
at that institution.’® Thus, like the first 
American rhetoric, it was a collection of 
lectures rather than a formal textbook. 
It seems to have little direct 
influence.? This is not entirely sur- 
prising, however, for the other works, 
notably Blair and Campbell, had _pre- 


Was a 


exerted 


16 Adams, John Quincy, Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Oratory (Cambridge, 1810). 

17 A typical modern guess as to the influence 
of Adams is that of Van Wyck Brooks, The 
Flowering of New England, rev. ed. (New 
York, 1937), p. 25: “His lectures. . . delivered at 
Harvard College in 1806, revealed his powers 
of organized reflection. . . Harvard was prepared 
to hear the doctrine. . . that, while liberty was 
the parent of eloquence, eloquence was the stay 
of liberty. . . Adams. . . was certainly the most 
competent instructor the college could have 
found. His lectures served as a text book for 
the rising generation of public speakers.” Carl 
Russell Fish has it that “In 1806 John Quincy 
Adams became professor of rhetoric and oratory 
at Harvard, and in 1810 he published his lec- 
tures, which had wide effect in introducing this 
popular subject into college teaching.” The 
Rise of Common Man (New York, 1937), p. 205. 

The facts would seem to establish a somewhat 
different conclusion. We have already seen that 
Rhetoric was well established in the curricula 
of the colleges long before John Quincy Adams 
was born. Two years before the Boylston Pro- 
fessorship became active, a similar chair had 
been endowed at Brown, and there had been 
since 1753 a Professor of English and Oratory at 
Pennsylvania. In addition to those facts, it is 
worthy of note that only one edition was ever 
published of Adams’ Lectures, and that no rec- 
ord has been found indicating that they were 
included in the course of study even at Harvard, 
not to mention any other institution. The work 
has become known popularly as the first great 
American rhetoric, but more positive evidence 
of use and influence can be found for almost 
any other American rhetorical work published 
before 1850 than for Adams’ Lectures. 
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sented more original treatments of class- 
ical rhetorical doctrine. 

The background of Adams’ lectures 
is important, for the very material to 
be covered in the lectures was organized 
by the Harvard Overseers rather than 
by Adams. Nicholas Boylston, a wealthy 
Boston merchant, bequeathed to Har- 
vard College the sum of fifteen hundred 
pounds for the foundation of ‘a Profes- 
sorship of Rhetoric and Oratory.”** In 
1804, when the Corporation felt that 
the sum had reached an amount justify- 
ing the establishment of the chair, they 
cailed it the Boylston Professorship for 
Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Col- 
lege, and framed elaborate rules for its 
duties and its materials. These rules 
provide the background for Adams’ 
Lectures, and, as we shall see, explain 
much of their organization and content. 
Excerpts from the “Rules, Status, and 
Statutes of the Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Col- 
lege’ follow: 

It shall be the principal duty of the said pro- 
fessor to instruct the students of the several 
classes in the nature, excellence, and acquisi- 
tion of the important art of Rhetoric .. . or in 
the theory and practice of writing and speaking 
well.19 


It was further provided that in pri- 
vate lectures there should be at least 
two lectures a week to Freshmen. 

In one of which he shall instruct them from 
some rhetorical treatise in Latin or Greek, as 
Cicero’s De Oratore. Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Lon- 
ginus on the Sublime, or some other celebrated 
treatise on oratory ... and in the other, he 
shall by precept and example, instruct and ex- 
ercise them in the arts of reading and speaking 
with propriety.2° 


To the sophomores he was also to give 
two lectures, one from 

. some well approved rhetorical text book in 
English marked portions of which they shall 


18 Quincy, Josiah, History of Harvard (Bos- 
ton, 1850), II, 290-291. 

19 Records of Overseers 1V, May 1, 1804. 

20 Tbid., p. 402. 


recite to him memoriter; and in the second he 
shall instruct them in speaking and composition 
alternately; that is, once in a fortnight he shall 
improve their speaking by remarks on dialogues, 
speeches, declamations, etc., delivered by them 
in his presence; and once in a fortnight . . . he 
shall inspect and correct their written transla- 
tions of elegant passages of Latin and Greek as- 
signed by him for that purpose; and in the lat- 
ter part of the year, specimens of their own 
compositions as their progress in letters may 
permit.?1 

The instruction for the teaching of 
Juniors and Seniors is less specific, but 
stresses a combination of composition 
and lecture. 

Then the Overseers in their instruc- 
tions turn to the Public Lectures. Their 
instructions provide an admirable sum- 
mary of Adams’ book. 

In the public lectures, held at least 
once a week, the Boylston professor is 
to 


. give a brief account of the rise and pro- 


gress of oratory among the ancients . . . a bio- 
graphical sketch of some of their most cele- 
brated orators. . . . He shall explain its nature, 


object, and several kinds; show its connexion 
with all the powers of the mind, natural and 
acquired, and then divide it into its constitu- 
ent parts, Invention, Disposition, Elocution, 
and Pronunciation: in lecturing on which he 
shall make use of the most useful subdivisions, 
and discuss the most important particles, com- 
monly observed and discussed by eminent writ- 
ers on Rhetoric and Oratory. . . .22 


These divisions are then taken up in 
more detail by the Overseers. Invention 
is to be developed so that the Professor 

. Shall treat of internal and external topics, 
and state of a controversy, the different argu- 
ments, proper to demonstrative, deliberative, 
and judicial discourses; of the character and ad- 
dress of a finished orator, and of the use and 
excitation of the passions.23 


In Disposition, 
he shall treat of the properties and uses 
of each of the parts of a regular discourse, such 
as, Introduction, Narration, Proposition, Con- 


21 Jbid. 


2 Ibid., p. 404. 
23 Ibid. 
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firmation, Confutation, and Conclusion; adding 
suitable remarks on digression, transition, and 
amplification.24 


In the lectures on Elocution, 

he shall first treat generally and largely 
of Elegance, Composition, and Dignity, and 
of their respective requisites: and then partic- 
ularly of the several species of style, as the low, 
middle, sublime, etc. . . . and likewise of the 
various style of epistles, dialogues, history, po- 
etry, and orations.25 


Finally, in the lectures on Pronuncia- 
tion, the professor 

. Shall urge the immense importance of a 
good delivery, and treat particularly of the 
management of the voice, and of gesture; in- 
terspersing due cautions against what is awk- 
ward or affected; with directions for the attain- 
ment of proper action, and incessantly pressing 
the superior excellence of a natural manner.26 


that the 
ancients will provide the finest source 
material for all of the When 
the lectures turn to sacred eloquence, 

the professor will not only accommodate 
the principles and precepts of the ancient Rhet- 
oric . . . but also prescribe the special additional 
rules requisite to form an accomplished 
pulpit orator. . . . He may examine and com- 
pare the properties of ancient and modern lan- 
guages . . . delineate the characteristic features 
of the most celebrated Greek, Roman, and Eng- 
lish Historians, Orators, Poets, and Divines . . . 
but above all, let him inspire his pupils with a 
lively perception and relish of the inimitable 
simplicity, beauty, and sublimity of the sacred 
writings.27 


On July 25, John Quincy 
Adams was unanimously elected to the 


It is further recommended 


above. 


1805, 


post, and when his lectures were pub- 
lished in 1810 it was to be seen that he 
had followed instructions. The lectures 
present, almost without chahge or ad- 
dition, the classical doctrine and organi- 
zation asked for by the trustees.** 


24 Ibid., p.405. 

25 Ibid., p. 404. 

26 [bid., p. 405. 

27 Ibid., pp. 404-407. 

28 For a detailed study of Adams, see Horace 
G. Rahskopf, “John Quincy Adams’ Theory and 
Practice of Public Speaking,”’ Ph.D. Dissertation, 
State University of Iowa, 1935. 


Other American Rhetorics 
Newman.—The rhet- 
oric to appear was written as a text, and 
its emphasis is such that it presents an 
American 


next American 


complement to Jamieson, 
rather than to Whately, Campbell, or 
Blair. The author was Samuel P. New- 
man, professor of rhetoric in Bowdoin 
College from 1822 to 1839.2° The work 
had immediate popularity at several 
American colleges. Bowdoin continued 
to use the work through 1850. Amherst 
used the work from 1828 to 1846, New- 
man replacing Jamieson there in 1828. 
Newman also replaced Jamieson at 
Wesleyan in 1847. Other colleges used 
the work for varying lengths of time.*° 

The work is aptly characterized by 
its subtitle; The Principles and Rules 
of Style, Inferred from Examples of 
Writing, to which is added a Historical 
Dissertation on English Style. Early in 
the work Newman presents what he 
feels are the advantages to be attained 
from the study of rhetoric. They are: 
(1) some acquaintance with the _ phil- 
osophy of rhetoric; (2) the cultivation 
of the taste, and in connection, the exer- 
cise of the imagination; (3) skill in the 
use of language; (4) skill in literary 
criticism; and (5) 
good style. 


the formation of a 

The structure of the work holds to 
this objective of correct and graceful 
writing. The first chapter treats of 
“Thought as the foundation of good 
writing.”” In it Newman explains that 
rhetoric is connected with other fields 
of instruction, going to grammar to find 
the rules for correctness in the use of 
language and to logic to find the var- 

29 Newman, S. P., A Practical System of Rhet- 
oric (Portland, Maine, 1827). These notes are 
from an Andover edition of 1835. The work 
passed through more than 60 editions. 

30 Alabama, 1846-1850, Delaware 1846-1850, 
Denison 1845-1846, Hamilton 1848-1850, Mount 
Holyoke 1830-1850, Shurtleff 1840-1841, Mc- 
Kendree 1847-1850, Franklin 1845-1846, Michi- 
gan 1845-1846, Wabash 1840-?. 
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ious modes of conducting an argument. 
Hence, in Newman’s work he tells us, 
“on some parts, comparatively little is 
said... . Other parts, which are thought 
to belong more appropriately to Rhet- 
oric, are more fully treated.”’* 

Those parts which Newman feels be- 
long to rhetoric are indicated by the 
other chapter headings—On Taste, On 
Literary Taste, On Verbal Criticism, On 
Style. Here is a rhetoric of style, stress- 
ing written communication to the ex- 
clusion of oral, and concerned not at 
all with persuasion in an active sense. 
Written at a time when a distinct art 
of oral communication, “elocution,” 
was developing, this equally distinct art 
of belles lettres was also gaining special 
attention, and Newman’s Rhetoric was 
the first work of an American author to 
indicate that interest. 


Edward T. Channing.—Although 
Channing’s Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Oratory*? was published for the first 
time in 1856, he held the Boylston chair 
at Harvard from 1819 to 1851,3% and 
thus the lectures portray to some extent 
the rhetorical doctrine taught at Har- 
vard during those years. 

Any evidence as to the general in- 
fluence of Channing on American rhe- 
torical theory before 1850 is vague. He 
gave an inaugural oration upon assum- 
ing the Boylston chair in 1819 which is 
reprinted in the Lectures, and this may 
have had some circulation earlier. It is 
in the tradition of the rules of the office, 
however, and treats almost entirely of 
the rise and fall of eloquence. It is of 


31 Newman, op. cit., p. 16. 

32 Channing, E. T., Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Oratory (Boston, 1856). 

33 Joseph McKean was Boylston Professor from 
1809 to 1817, but so far as is known he left no 
written rhetorical doctrine and no notes on his 
public lectures have been found in this study. 
The catalogue of his library which was pub- 
lished in 1818 would seem to indicate that he 
had a broad knowledge of his field, combining 
classical interest with contemporary writings. 


interest to note that Channing feels that 
there is relatively little place for great 
oratory in a democracy, and especially 
in sedate and settled America,** but this 
is criticism of oratory rather than rhe- 
torical theory. 


As a matter of fact, most available 
evidence seems to indicate that Chan- 
ning was more interested in belles let- 
tres than in rhetoric, more interested in 
literature than in oratory. For example, 
a student who graduated from Harvard 
in 1832, Samuel Osgood, later writes: 

I remember with especial pleasure our eve- 
nings with Chaucer and Spenser at Professor 
E. IT. Channing’s study. .. . Who of us does not 
bless him every day that we write an English 
sentence for his pure taste and admirable sim- 
plicity? I remember also a little coterie who 
met to declaim choice pieces of prose and 
verse with the professor of elocution, our en- 
thusiastic friend, Dr. Barber. . . .35 


Van Wyck Brooks makes this evaluation 
of Channing’s influence: 

In fact, the whole New England “renaissance” 
was to spring so largely from Channing's pu- 
pils, Emerson, Holmes, Dana, Motley, Parkman, 
to name only a few, that the question might 
have been asked, Did Channing cause it?— 

Channing with his bland, superior look, 

Cold as a moon beam on a frozen brook, 

While the pale student, shivering in his shoes 

Sees from his theme the turgid rhetoric ooze. 


That the rhetoric oozed from his pupils’ 
themes, under his bland eye,—that is to say, the 
‘turgid’ rhetoric.—was one of the secrets of his 
influence; for turgid rhetoric was the bane of 
letters in the days of the Boston orators, the 
orators whom every boy adored... . 

One of his pupils (Thoreau) kept his college 
themes, and a list of some of the subjects that 
Channing set might go as far as any other fact 
to explain why his pupils were to go so far... . 
Keeping a Private Journal. .. . The Duties and 
Dangers of Conformity. . . . The Superior and 
the Common Man. These were the subjects that 
Channing discussed and urged his little classes 
to discuss, these and the topics of his brilliant 
Lectures. . . . He showed how the world in gen- 
eral values most the writers who bear the un- 


34 Channing, op. cit., pp. 3-23. 
35 Morison, S. E., Three Centuries of Harvard 
(Cambridge, 1936), p. 261. 
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mistakable stamp, the pungency and native sin- 
cerity, of their own time and place.36 

Later he adds another comment on 
Channing’s criticism of oratory, “A stu- 
dent who imitated Everett's style was 
sure to be corrected by Edward Chan- 
ning, who hated a purple patch as he 
hated the devil.* 

All would seem to indicate that Chan- 
ning had considerable influence, more 
literary than oratorical—rhetorical pri- 
marily in the sense of style. Although 
influenced to some degree by the laws 
of the office, Channing’s emphasis is far 
from that of Adams, and he takes many 
liberties with the laws that Adams fol- 
lowed so rigidly.** 

After the opening oration already re- 
ferred to, Channing suggests that he 
wishes to free the sad 
plight which finds it “distinguished for 
fallacies or tawdriness or at best for a 
charm of manner.” 
forms his own definition of the field. 
“Rhetoric, when reduced to a system 
in books, is a body of rules derived from 
experience and observation, extending 
to all communication by language, and 
designed to make it efficient.’’*® This is 
amplified in discussion to show that 
rhetoric properly should include all 
forms of composition from oratory to 
painting and sculpture.*° The duties 
of rhetoric are to analyze and explain 
the style or method of persuasive ad- 
dress, to instruct a man in finding and 
arranging the arguments, to give in- 
struction in speaking, and to teach the 


rhetoric from 


Accordingly he 


principles of composition or good 
style.*? 

36 Brooks, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

37 Ibid., p. 103. 

38 Dorothy I. Anderson, “Edward T. Chan- 


ning’s Philosophy and Teaching of Rhetoric,” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, State University of Iowa, 
1944, PP. 43-44, notes that Channing had the 
approval of the corporation for the changes he 
made. 

39 Channing, op. cit., p. 31. 

40 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

41 [bid., pp. 35-40. 
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A chapter on delivery follows, stress- 
ing the natural method. The 
chapter treats of demonstrative oratory, 
the fifth of deliberative, and the sixth 
and seventh of judicial. In each of these 


fourth 


the treatment is broadly classical, with 
only occasional contributions by Chan- 
ning himself. In one of these he again 
stresses his belief that the days of great 
oratory are dead. Deliberative oratory, 
he holds, should be restrained, for the 
ignorant Athenian mob is gone and 
Congress is harder to inflame.** 
Another chapter treats of the differ- 
ent approach needed by the advocate 
and the debater, or the difference be- 
tween legal argument and political de- 
bate. Then three chapters are devoted 
to eloquence of the pulpit. All of this 
advice is general, but based on classical 
doctrine and worded clearly and inter- 
estingly. The rest of the work is prob- 
ably closer to Channing’s real interest.** 
Opening with a discussion of literary 
tribunals, he goes on to suggest methods 
by which the student may get literary 
criticism, particularly advising the as- 
critical 
remarks of his friends. The remaining 


piring author to listen to the 


chapters treat of a writer's preparation, 
his habits of reading, his habits of writ- 
ing, his need for effective style, and 
suggestions for achieving enduring liter- 
ary fame. 

Ebenezer Porter.—Another rhetorical 
document was produced by the require- 
ments of Andover Academy.** ‘There 
Porter held the Bartlett Professorship 
of Sacred Rhetoric from 1813 to 1831, 
and during those years delivered a ser- 
ies of lectures which were collected and 


published after his death. Porter was 


42 [bid., p. 75. 

43 For a different concept as to the interest 
of Channing in rhetoric as vis a vis criticism, 
see Anderson, op. cit., pp. 46-47, 237-251. 

44 Porter, Ebenezer, Lectures on Eloquence 


and Style, rev. by Rev. Lyman Matthews (And- 
over, 1836). 
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to achieve great fame and influence 
with his writings on Elocution or de- 
livery, but this work, which covers the 
whole field of rhetoric, is litthke known 


and no direct evidence of any influence 
outside of the academy has been found. 

According to the statutes of the acad- 
emy, the lectures were required to cover 
the importance of oratory, the inven- 
tion and disposition of topics, the sever- 
al parts of a regular discourse, elegance 
and dignity of style, proper manage- 
ment of the voice and correct gesture, 
the importance of a natural manner, the 
adaptation of the principles and rules 
of ancient rhetoric to the modern species 
of oration known as the sermon, and 
other matters relating most strictly to 
preaching.*® 

Although clearly classical in their con- 
ception, these requirements were weight- 
ed more heavily with delivery than were 
the rhetorics of the ancients. It is in- 
teresting to observe how this specialist 
in the field of delivery makes his lec- 
tures almost strictly lectures on delivery 
and style. Ten lectures are given to elo- 
quence, and eight of these treat de- 
livery. The seven additional lectures 
which complete the work are on style. 


The first two lectures deal primarily 
with the history of eloquence, and they 
present a fairly complete and accurate 
account. Aristotle, Quintilian, and 
Cicero are mentioned as the greatest 
writers on the art of eloquence, and 
Campbell receives the highest praise 
among the moderns. The third lecture 
provides a transition to the study of elo- 
cution as synonymous with eloquence, 
and the remaining seven present Por- 
ter’s beliefs on delivery.*¢ 

45 [bid., p. g. The laws of the office are quoted 
by the editor in the introduction to the work. 

46 These beliefs are consistent with Porter's 
separate writings on delivery, and are more 
suitably discussed in a projected following chap- 


ter dealing with the elocution movement in 
America. 
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The lectures on style form the second 
division of the book. They stress the 
value of a thorough knowledge of Eng- 
lish, of grammatical purity and of per- 
spicuity, strength, beauty, and sublim- 
ity in style. Quintilian and Longinus 
are the most frequently quoted classical 
authors, and Blair and Campbell are 
relied on for many precepts. 

Litch.—Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury another rhetoric was published in 
America which neither claimed nor 
provided anything new in rhetorical 
theory. The work is almost unknown, 
and might well be left so for it is only 
a weak digest of Blair and others.*? The 
work treats only of style, and especially 
of specific figures. 

Ware—The minister of a_ Boston 
church, Henry Ware, published a book 
on extemporaneous preaching in 1824.* 
It is a practical little book, caring very 
little about the philosophical — back- 
ground of rhetoric, but concerned with 
the state of preaching in America. Ware 
feels that preaching will be improved 
if ministers can only come to realize 
that they are able to speak extempor- 
aneously. It is a practical “How to do 
it’ sort of book, with sound advice for 
the preacher who would learn to ex- 
temporize rather than read from manu- 
script. 

The work opens with a discussion of 
the great advantage to be gained from 
extemporaneous preaching—better audi- 
ence response. Ware is careful to point 
out that this is not achieved by poor 
preparation, but by speaking extempor- 
aneously from a carefully prepared and 
studied outline. The rest of the work 
presents and explains his rules for ex- 
temporaneous preaching. These are: 

47 Litch, Samuel, A Concise Treatise on Ret- 
oric (Jaffrey, New Hampshire, 1813). One stroke 
of individuality is in the work; rhetoric, wher- 
ever used, is spelled “retoric.” 


48 Ware, Henry, Extemporaneous Preaching 
(Boston, 1824). 
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(1) concentrate on extemporaneous 
preaching if you would gain facility in 
it; (2) practice frequently; (3) begin 
by extemporizing only a section of the 
sermon, and then advance to all of it; 
(4) begin with expository subjects; (5) 
outline carefully and minutely; (6) keep 
the ultimate end of the sermon always 
in view; (7) speak slowly for clarity 
and confidence; (8) do not try to mem- 
orize “‘gems’ to insert—extemporize all 
of the sermon; (9) have a genuine in- 
terest in your subjects, for no preacher 
can fail if he “feels his subject thorough- 
ly and speaks wtihout fear.’’*® 

Just how much influence the work 
may have had is questionable. Only one 
copy of it was discovered in the course 
of this study, and no references to the 
work, contemporary or modern, have 
been found. 

Getty—Another work which migh 
be thought to be an American rhetoric 
was published in Philadelphia in 1831, 
Getty’s Elements of Rhetoric.®° 

Although no _ acknowledgment _ is 
made by Getty, the book is simply an 
edition of Holmes’ Rhetoric which we 
reviewed in the second chapter of this 
work. The work enjoyed some popular- 
ity through 1850, an edition appearing 
in Philadelphia in that year. 

Boyd.—By 1846 a work on Rhetorical 
and Literary Criticism had achieved 
enough popularity to be in its fifth edi- 
tion.* Written by the principal of 
Black River Institute, it claimed that it 
presented to its readers the best of Blair, 
Whately, Campbell, and Watts,*? but it 
was that best only so far as those gentle- 
men treated of style. It is interesting 
to note Boyd's reasons for treating only 
of style: 

49 Ibid., pp. 63-93. 

50 Getty, John A., Elements of Rhetoric (Phil- 
adelphia, 1831). 

51 Boyd, J. R., Elements of Rhetorical and 


Literary Criticism, 5th ed. (New York, 1846). 
52 [bid., Preface, iv. 
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. that schools are directed too exclusively to 
the securing of correct habits in speaking and 
reading the language; and that altogether too 
limited an amount of time and share of atten- 
tion are employed in teaching the art of cor- 
rectly writing the language. . . . Is it not desir- 
able that the young should be trained, under 
competent instructors, to think and to write out 
their thoughts as readily as to speak their 
thoughts? . . . The habit of writing much with 
accuracy would greatly aid us, also, in the 
speaking of the English language, and com- 
posing in it, should form as regular a part of 
the daily exercises of every school as that of 
reading the language. . . . Do we not need, then, 
this Radical Change?53 


Part One treats of spelling, punctua- 
tion, and other factors in 
Part Two deals with the figures, listing 
and illustrating Part 
Three covers the different kinds of com- 
position, and oratory is one of the 
eighteen discussed. Other parts treat of 
original composition, 


grammar. 


some seventy. 


history of lan- 
guage, American and British literature, 
and supplementary topics. 
plementary topics include chapters on 
the methods of treating the various parts 
of a discourse. The material on the 
introduction and the “address to the 
passions” is from Blair and Whately, 
and all materials having to do with 


These sup- 


thought are from Watts’ Logic.”* 
the interest 


Parker's 


Parker.—Representing 
longed for by Boyd, 
English Composition®® 
only with written communication. 
Parker's definition of his field is: 

Composition is the art of forming ideas and 
expressing them in language. Its most obvious 
divisions, with respect to the nature of its sub- 
jects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the 
Didactic, the Pathetic, and the Argumentative.56 


Aids to 


was concerned 


53 [bid., Preface, ix-xi. 

54 Ibid., pp. 319-331. College catalogues of 
the period show that Watts’ work on Logic was 
the standard treatise all through the period un- 
der discussion. Whately’s Logic was almost its 
only competitor, and was frequently listed as a 
supplement to Watts. 

55 Parker, R. O., Aids to English Composition 
(Boston, 1844). 

56 [bid., p. 5. 
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The volume begins with grammar, 
and then moves to poetry, narration, 
letter writing, themes, orations, and 
sermons. Help is acknowledged from 
Newman, Blair, Whately, Jamieson and 
many others. The work, while clear and 
simple, makes no original contribution. 
Its popularity is attested by the publi- 
cation of a twentieth edition in 1857. 


American Rhetoric in 1850 

Up to this point we have seen that 
American rhetoric was strongly under 
the control of English doctrine and 
works—so strongly that the preceding 
chapter was titled “The Dominance of 
the English Rhetorics.”” Now American 
rhetoric is prepared to come of age, for 
three American works of originality ap- 
pear within a decade. W. G. T. Shedd’s 
commentary on and translation of Fran- 
cis Theremin’s Eloquence a_ Virtue, 
Henry N. Day’s rhetorical writings, and 
M. B. Hope’s Princeton Textbook on 
Rhetoric chart a vigorous course toward 
an ever more practical philosophy of 
persuasion. Differing in many respects, 
the works unite in asserting the func- 
tional significance of rhetoric. 


W. G. T. Shedd 

Strictly speaking, Shedd wrote no 
rhetoric, but his free translation of Dr. 
Francis Theremin’s Eloquence A_ Vir- 
tue®? was probably almost as much Shedd 
as Theremin, and his use of the work 
at Vermont gave it a start toward popu- 
larity that carried it through several 
editions. Shedd presents the work in 
an attempt to provide a philosophical 
background for American rhetoric. His 
introduction to the volume gives an idea 
of the place he expects it to fill: 

Rhetoric has become extremely superficial in 
its character and influence, so that the term 


“rhetorical” has become the synonym of shallow 
and showy. Dissevered from Logic, or the nec- 
57 Theremin, Francis, Eloquence A_ Virtue: 
or Outlines of a Systematic Rhetoric, trans. by 
William G. T. Shedd (Andover, 1854). 


essary laws of Thought, it has become dis- 
severed from the seat of life, and has degener- 
ated into a mere collection of rules respecting 
the structure of sentences and the garnish of 
expression. 

Any treatise, therefore, of which the tendency 
is to restore the connection between Thought 
and its expression, cannot but be _ beneficial 
in its influence upon both the theory and prac- 
tice of Eloquence.5§ 


The essential contribution of this 
work is its conception of rhetoric as a 
“virtue” and its attempt to provide an 
ethical critique for public address. The 
author recognizes that eloquence has an 
affinity with philosophy and with po- 
etry, but finds its distinguishing charac- 
teristic in its “striving after an outward 
end.”” Thus he concludes that the fun- 
damental question is: “What is the law 
according to which the True and the 
Beautiful may be used for the attain- 


=) 


ment of outward ends?” Says he: 

Eloquence is a species of activity which al- 
ways aims at an outward change, either in the 
sentiments and conduct of individual men, or in 
the social and family relations, or in the civil 
and ecclesiastical. Now, to this species of prac- 
tical activity—the sum total of which consti- 
tutes social life—eloquence also belongs; and it 
is so implicated in the circumstances existing at 
the particular time, that even in thought it can- 
not be separated from them. . . . Nothing in 
it [the speech] is an isolated piece of art; noth- 
ing can be torn out from the web of circum- 
stances in which it was spoken; only in connec- 
tion with these does it constitute a unity, which 
again was nothing but an act, a point in the 
political career of the orator. . . . Since all the 
activity of a man in his various relations is, or 
should be, under the guidance of the moral law 
the practice of eloquence, if eloquence is in 
reality an activity of this sort, can be subjected 
to no other than Ethical laws. Eloquence seeks 
to produce a change in the sentiments and con- 
duct of other men. The inquiry after its funda- 
mental principles, therefore, becomes changed 
quite naturally into this; What are the laws ac- 
cording to which a free being may exert in- 
fluence upon other free beings? And,the an- 
swer to this question can be derived only from 
ethics.59 


58 Theremin, op. cit., intro., pp. vil-ix. 
59 Ibid., pp. 64-69. 
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He hastens to add, however: 

But in saying that Eloquence is a Virtue, it is 
by no means meant that a certain degree of 
moral excellence is enough in order to be elo- 
quent, and all that is usually derived from art, 
learning, and science, can be dispensed with. 
It is only meant that the arrangement and def- 
inition of that which Eloquence derives to it- 
self from these different departments, belongs 
peculiarly to ethical laws.6° 


Having laid down these questions, 
Theremin then states what he believes 
to be the highest law of eloquence: “The 
particular idea which the orator wishes 
to realize is carried back to the neces- 
sary ideas of the hearer.” He holds that 
there is “something altogether universal 
and necessary which all men ‘will,’ 
something which they must ‘will’ from 
their very moral nature”; this “some- 
thing” he reduces to three basic ideas, 
Duty, Virtue, and Happiness. In relation 
to the circumstances under which action 
occurs every man wills the Perfect; this 
is the Idea of Duty. In relation to the 
character of the person who acts, every 
man wills to be inclined and able to 
realize the Perfect at all times and every- 
where: this is the Idea of Virtue. In re- 
lation to the necessary inward and out- 
ward consequences of the action, every 
man wills that each and every one of his 
actions have results that render the re- 
alization oi the Perfect easier for him in 
the future; this is the Ideal of Happi- 
ness. 

From the basic Ideas, Theremin de- 
rives three subordinate ideas or catego- 
ries by which the orator may connect or 
associate the points in his speech with 
these innate moral urges. The first of 
these is Truth, the necessity of showing 
that the orator’s idea is in fact Duty, Vir- 
tue, or Happiness; the second is Possi- 
bility, the necessity of showing that the 
orator’s idea is practicable; and the 
third is Actuality, wherein the idea in 


80 [bid., p. 70. 














































question is shown actually to exist or tc 
have happened. 

On the basis of these conceptions he 
works out a system of invention and ar- 
the traditional 
treatments, and concludes with consid- 


rangement not unlike 
erations of the character of the speaker 
as a factor in persuasion and an analysis 
of the means of exciting the affections. 
Of special interest in Theremin is his 
consistent emphasis on rhetoric as elo- 
quence adapted to persuade, and his ef- 
fort to work out a system which con- 
ceives of the rhetorical act as being ulti- 
mately reducible to ethical principles. 
In the larger aspects of his formulation 
he follows Quintilian who likewise: de- 
fines rhetoric as a virtue.*t His concep- 
tion of basic ideas and categories, how- 
ever, appears to be peculiarly his own, 
and, even if somewhat adventitious, it 
doubtless exercised a wholesome influ- 
ence. Certainly it drives home the point 
that the speaker strives after an outward 
end and that he will be persuasive in the 
degree that he uses the true and the 
beautiful to achieve his end, in conform- 
ity with specific ethical standards. 
Henry Day.—At about the same time 
that Shedd was preparing his transla- 
tion of Theremin, Henry Day was form- 
ulating a doctrine of invention which 
he felt was destined to supplant the logi- 
cal views of the ancient rhetoricians. In 
his various works® this doctrine was set 
forth. Day’s own conception of his con- 
rhetoric are included in 


the preface to the Rhetoric: 
First, Invention 


tributions to 


is treated as a distinct and 
primary department of the art of Rhetoric. 
From most English treatises this department has 


been generally excluded; and rhetoric has been 


61See Quintilian, Book II, Chapters 16-17, and 
Book XII. 

62 The two works devoted primarily to rhet- 
oric were Elements of the Art of Rhetoric (Hud- 
son, Ohio, 1850), and the similar Art of Dis- 


course (New York, 1867). Day’s Rhetorical 
Praxis added little to the ideas in these two 
works. 
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generally regarded as confined almost exclusive- 
ly to style. If we leave out of view some older 
and nearly forgotten works that were modeled 
on the pattern of the Grecian and Roman rhet- 
oricians, Dr. Whately’s work furnishes, perhaps, 
the only exception to this general remark. The 
work of Dr. Whately, however, embraces but a 
small portion of what properly belongs to rhet- 
orical invention. . . .°% 


After some discussion of the harm 
done to rhetoric by the emphasis placed 
on style, Day returns to his criticism of 
Whately’s treatment of invention: 

The author flatters himself that the view pre- 
sented of the province of Rhetoric, while it will 
appear in its own light to be philosophically 
correct, avoids the confusion and difficulties, 
experienced in other systems. . . . Covering the 
entire field of pure discourse as address to an- 
other mind, it is redeemed from the shackles 
and embarrassments of that view which confines 
it to mere argumentative composition, or the 
art of producing Belief. This view of Rhetoric, 
in which Dr. Whately is followed by the writer 
of the article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
consistently carried out, excludes all Explana- 
tory Discourse as well as all Persuasion. The 
allusion to the one, and the fuller consideration 
of the other, in Dr. Whately’s Rhetoric, are 
justified by the author on grounds that are not 
tenable for a moment. Argumentative discourse, 
the art of producing belief, cannot, without 
violence to the well established import of lan- 
guage, include that discourse, the primary and 
controlling interest of which is to inform or 
instruct, or that, the end of which is to per- 
suade. Instruction and conviction are as widely 
separated as perception and investigation of the 
subject so that “generally speaking the same 
rules will’ not “be serviceable for attaining 
each of these objects.’’64 


He illustrates this new approach: 
Suppose, for illustration, that “the French 
Revolution of 1848” be given out as the theme 
for a composition. No intimation being given 
in regard to the object in the discussion of the 
theme, the mind of the pupil is left without 
an aim, and it cannot work. . . . But let him 
understand that it is as necessary to settle def- 
initely the object as the subject of this com- 
position; to determine that he is to write a nar- 
rative of the events of that Revolution; or a de- 
scription of its exciting scenes; or argue its ne- 


63 Day, Elements of Rhetoric, p. 111. 
64 [bid., p. Vv. 


cessity or its righteousness or its expedience; or 
exhibit it as a political movement fitted to 
awaken emotions of admiration or of fear and 
horror; or as a motive to others to seek to gain 
their liberties or to guard against revolutionary 
outbreaks; one or another of these objects and 
but one, and he is at once prepared to proceed 
rationally in his work. He knows what matter 
he needs to collect and in what form. He knows 
when to begin, how to proceed, and where to 
end. The procedure is now all plain, simple, 
and satisfactory. He can see now at what point 
his effort is successful and at what it is deficient. 
He can receive criticism and profit by it.®5 


Accordingly, after introductory chap- 
ters defining the field of rhetoric, Day 
turns to a study of its first general divi- 
sion, Invention. Here he develops this 
new doctrine which he feels is the great 
contribution of his work. 

The possible immediate objects of all proper 
discourse are but four in number, vis.: EXPLA- 
NATION, CONVICTION, EXCITATION, and 
PERSUASION. 

The process by which a new conception is 
produced, is by Explanation; that by which a 
new judgment is produced, is by Conviction; A 
change in the sensibilities is effected by the pro- 
cess of Excitation; and in the will, by that of 
Persuasion. 

The unity of a discourse is more narrowly de- 
termined by the singleness of the object which 
is pursued in the development of a subject. 

In order to achieve unity, there must indeed 
be a single theme or subject of discourse. Single- 
ness of subject will not, however, of itself secure 
unity. It is further necessary that there be one 
leading object proposed to be effected, and that 
this object be steadily pursued throughout the 
discourse. . . . 

The work of invention can never proceed 
with ease or success unless unity is strictly ob- 
served—unless the single subject and the single 
object of the discourse be clearly apprehended, 
and that object be steadily and undeviatingly 
pursued. 

No principle of invention is more fundamen- 
tal or practically important than this. Unity in 
aim is the very life of invention. Unless the ob- 
ject of speaking be distinctly perceived and that 
object be strictly one, the inventive faculty has 
no foothold at all, or, at least, no sure standing; 
and all of its operations must be unsteady and 
feeble. The first work in producing discourse 


65 [bid., pp. vi-vii. 
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is to obtain a clear view of the single subject 
which is to be discussed, and then of the one 
object which is to be obtained by the discus- 
sion,66 

The treatment of Invention is then 
divided into four sections: Explanation, 
Confirmation, Excitation, and Persua- 
sion. Explanation, when the object of 
discourse is to “inform or instruct. 
to lead to a new conception or no- 
tion,’’*? deals with an intellectual pro- 
cess, and thus all employment of other 
feelings is only for the purpose of fix- 
ing and holding attention. Its particu- 
lar processes are included under nar- 
ration, description, analysis, exemplifi- 
cation, and comparison or contrast.** 
These are described and treated in de- 
tail. 

Confirmation, when the object of a 
discourse is to convince, or “to lead to a 
new belief or judgment,” is the next 
main division. Here the treatment is 
similar to the classical 
Invention, and Quintilian and Whately 
provide many of the classifications and 
much of the illustrative material. Sub- 
topics treat of the nature of proof and 
the kinds of proof, of the topics, of the 
arrangement of arguments, of presump- 


discussion of 


tion and the burden of proof, of refuta- 
tion, and of the special types of intro- 
ductions and conclusions ,. ‘able to the 
argumentative discourse.*® 

In Excitation the object of discourse 
is said to be “‘to move the feelings, either 
by awakening some new affection, or by 
strengthening or allaying one already 
existing.”*° The two great departments 
are said to be pathetic explanation and 
the employment of sympathy. Pathetic 
explanation is similar in form to ordin- 
ary explanation and has the same parts, 


66 Ibid., pp. 42-44. See also Day, Art of Dis- 
course, pp. 41-50, for additional discussion. 

67 Ibid., p. 51. 

68 Ibid., pp. 51-85. 

69 Jbid., pp. 87-132. 

70 Ibid., p. 133. 


but, “‘as the ultimate aim in excitation 
is not to enlighten or inform the under- 
standing, but to do this only for the 
sake of exciting the feelings,”’** some 
definite changes in manner are found 
from ordinary explanation. These in- 
clude the selection of such material as 
is most inclined to excite the feelings, 
the taking of particular rather than gen- 
eral views toward the subject, the high- 
lighting of materials taken, and “ob- 
scure delineations’” which leave some- 
thing to the imagination of the hearers. 

In Persuasion, the object of discourse 
is to move the will. 


and 
definitely distinguished from the species already 


Persuasive discourse is, in this, clearly 


considered. Explanatory discourse respects as its 
end a new conception; Confirmatory, a new 
conviction; Pathetic, a new feeling; Persuasive, 
a new action or purpose.72 

Persuasive discourse is at times direct- 
ed to different ends, Day points out. 
The mind addressed may be already de- 
cided in purpose, but may need con- 
firmation; or it may be decided in the 
opposite direction from that decision 
wished by the speaker; or it may be 
without any choice. Thus the specific 
objects of the speech may be varied, and 
the discourse must be modified accord- 
ing to those varied specific ends. The 
final work of persuasion is held to be 
effected by the “EXHIBITION OF 
THE ACTION OF COURSE to be 
chosen, and THE PRESENTATION 
OF MOTIVES fitted to incite to the 
determination proposed.”** Persuasive 
excitation, explanation, and confirma- 
tion are all adjusted to the end in view, 
that of moving the will to action. The 
basis of all persuasion is an appeal to 
the motives of men, motives being de- 
fined as “whatever occasions or induces 
free action in man.’’"* These are group- 


1Ibid., p. 142. 
2 Ibid., p. 151. 
I 
I 
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3 Ibid., p. 153. 
bid., p. 158. 
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ed into those found in the intellect, mere 
conceptions or convictions; those found 
in the susceptibilities of the mind; and 
those which arise from voluntary states. 
The first of these includes the general 
views of truth, duty, and the like. The 
second class includes the senses, the af- 
fections, and the emotions proper. The 
third class includes the permanent gen- 
eric states of the will, e.g., the miser’s 
lust for wealth, the dictator’s grasp for 
power.’® 

The second major division of Day's 
rhetorical system treats of style. He 
holds that it has certain absolute qualli- 
ties or properties, and among these he 
groups oral properties, suggestive prop- 
erties, and grammatical properties. Sub- 
jective qualities or properties include 
significance and naturalness. Objective 
properties include clearness, energy, and 
elegance. Day claims little originality 
for his treatment of style, and shows 
little. Throughout he stresses his ear- 
lier contribution, however—teach style 
as it makes explanation, conviction, ex- 
citation, or persuasion more effective, 
and style will be given more effective 
pedagogy.*® 

To Day, then, the essence of effective 
rhetoric is purposive rhetoric—rhetoric 
directed at a specific end, and selecting 
its materials and manners to establish 
that end most efficiently. Persuasion in 
its broadest sense may still be the ulti- 
mate end of all rhetorical works, but 
that broadest end of “response’’ is shown 
to be open to achievement in many 
ways: by explanation, by argument, by 
appeal to the passions, or by appeal to 
those impelling motives which guide 
most men in their daily behavior. 

M. B. Hope,—Although M. B. Hope 
did not publish his Princeton Textbook 
in Rhetoric™™ until 1859, he had been 


75 Ibid., pp. 158-160. 
75 Ibid., pp. 165-2869. 


professor of rhetoric at Princeton since 
1846, so that his influence properly be- 
longs in the period under discussion. 
The book is representative of the new 
spirit in American rhetoric as well, for 
it is written expressly to replace Whately 
in the course of study at Princeton. 
Hope felt that Whately was weak on the 
belles-lettristic side of rhetoric, and not 
as clear or forceful as he should be in 
his discussion of the validity of argu- 
ments. In addition Hope said Whately’s 
treatment of elocution was “not only 
inferior in its method and handling, but 
positively and mischievously erroneous 
in its theoretic principles, and conse- 
quently in its practical precepts.”’** 

Whately is a frequent source, how- 
ever, especially in the parts of the work 
dealing with conviction and persuasion. 
Theremin and Day are also frequently 
referred to. Hope is generous with his 
praise of both of these works. Referring 
to Day he states. 

If the student would lay his account to master 
this . . . work, in its complete and exhaustive 
classifications—and_ especially on the subject 
of Invention, it would prove a highly educating 
Book. For a GENERAL TEXTBOOK on the 
whole subject of RHETORIC, however, it has 
proved so philosophic, and technical, and com- 
plex, that it has been found difficult to induce 
that complete mastery of it on which its value 
chiefly depends. Instead therefore, of introduc- 
ing it as a TEXT, we prefer to use it only in 
the earlier part of the study which treats of 
STYLE and then recommend it, in connection 
with the work of THEREMIN, for the careful 
private study of the class, together with this 


book, as a preparation for the recitations of the 
Class room.79 


The opening chapter of the work 
aims to provide definitions and distinc- 
tions. Conviction is an effect on the 
understanding; persuasion, an effect on 
the will. Rhetoric is the art of enabling 
men to produce at will conviction and 

77 (Princeton, 1859). 


78 Ibid., p. iv. 
79 Ibid., pp. v-vi. 
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persuasion.®® Since style and elocution 
are concerned in the production of the 
ultimate and highest product of rhetor- 
ic, eloquence, a study of them belongs 
in rhetoric. Hope then proposes to di- 
vide his discussion into four parts: Con- 
viction, Persuasion, Style, and Elocu- 
tion.*? It is considered no proper part 
of rhetoric to provide or find truth; 
rather it is the function of rhetoric to 
find proofs, and to arrange and express 
these so as to produce conviction or per- 
suasion.*? 

The first main division of the work 
discusses conviction in some six chap- 
ters. Much of the material is credited 
to Whately and to Blair. Hope treats 
of the definition of the proposition to 
be discussed, of the place of instruction 
in conviction, and of the classifications 
and kinds of arguments to be used. Some 
effort is made to analyze the selection of 
material in reference to the prejudices 
or beliefs of the audience, and there is 
discussion of the burden of proof, refu- 
tation, and the best arrangement of ar- 


guments. 
Persuasion is given four chapters. 
Some influence of ‘Theremin can be 


seen in the insistence upon a high ethi- 
cal standard in persuading, which must 
ever seek the good.** In order to per- 
suade, the passions must be aroused, and 
much of the text of the material on per- 
suasion is devoted to an analysis of the 
passions of mankind. Again, Whately is 
frequently referred to, as are Theremin 
and Aristotle. 


In the third part, “Constructive Rhet- 
oric; Discourse,” Hope feels that he in- 
cludes most of his original contribution 
to rhetoric. An opening chapter on the 
culture of eloquence stresses the contri- 
bution eloquence can make to a democ- 


80 Tbid., p. 1. 
81 [bid., p. 3. 
82 [bid., p. 4. 
83 [bid., p. 87. 


racy. “Of what use is eloquence in 
Italy,” he asks, “where no man dare ad 
vocate any other opinions than those 
of the dominating authorities? In Aus- 
tria also, eloquence is not allowed to ex- 
ert its power, even in behali of the op- 
pressed.”** Only in free America can 
eloquence exert its rightful place, and 
in the coming battlefield of the social, 
political and moral issue, the Western 
world, “the arbiter of its mighty issues 
will be Mercury, not Mars.’ 


Then there is detailed consideration 
of various methods which the aspiring 
speaker may use in preparation. Writing 
of his material will insure full study, 
fullness and compieteness in prepara- 
tion, accuracy and elegance in thought 
and expression, but it is often imprac- 
tical, and it loses the stimulus which the 
audience should give.*® Writing and 
memorizing is to be preferred to writing 
and reading. An extempore method 
will be an improvement on either of the 
former, however, for it gives freedom 
and naturalness, allows for audience 
stimulus, and provides for freedom and 
spontaneity of action.*’ For the im- 
promptu method, Hope has no liking 
whatever since it lays the way open for 
sloth. 


Although the examination of argu- 
ments and of the passions has been 
thorough earlier in the text, Hope now 
turns to what he feels is a new concept 
of invention. “Invention has for its ob- 
ject, rather to supply the intermediate 
thoughts, whether in argument or per- 
suasion, which go to form the special 
parts of the discourse, by which the 
theme is set 
ject.’’88 


into relation with its ob- 
these intermediate 


thoughts are to be studied in their re- 


Hence, 


84 [bid., p. 118. 
85 [bid., pp. 118-119. 
86 [bid., pp. 119-124. 
87 Ibid., pp. 126-127. 
88 [bid., p. 130. 
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lationship to the parts of a discourse. 

sriefly, these discussions are as fol- 
lows: ‘The introduction serves to estab- 
lish the place of the orator with the 
audience. Its forms are explanatory, 
paradoxical, historical, conciliatory. It 
should be natural, appropriate, sincere, 
simple, and clear. Brief instructions are 
given on how to attain these ends, and 
the orator is warned against tameness, 
remoteness, and tediousness. “The prop- 
osition should be brief and clear. The 
division should be natural in order, ex- 
haustive, yet simple and brief. The nar- 
ration should embody three character- 
istics: clearness, brevity, and credibility. 
The arguments may most fruitfully be 
drawn from three paths: the facts, why 
are they so, and what results flow from 
these facts. Clearness and force are most 
essential in the argument. The perora- 
tion may be confirmatory, conciliatory, 
or excite to passion.*® 

It is difficult to see much originality 
in Hope's treatment of these divisions, 
although the discussion is thorough and 
well written. It is true that no such dis- 
cussion was included by Whately, but 
such material is to be found in many 
other places. 

The discussion of style is brief, stress- 
ing the essential properties of effective- 
ness as clearness, force, and beauty. The 
fourth part of the work deals with Elo- 
cution. Since discourse is not complete 
until it has been delivered, a discussion 
of delivery must be included in a rhet- 


89 Tbid., pp. 131-166. 


oric. Rush is called the soundest of the 
clocutionists, and Hope means to adapt 
his more complete writings to the needs 
of rhetoric.°°. The treatment of action 
is taken from Austin’s Chironomia, 
which we will discuss in a projected fol- 
lowing chapter. His position in these 
matters is temperate and his final ad- 
vice is echoed in many modern texts— 
enter into the emotion of what you wish 
to say, and be natural, earnest, simple, 
and as graceful as possible.” 


SUMMARY 


(1) An indigenous American rhetor- 
ic was slow to develop. The first works 
were those of John Witherspoon and 
John Quincy Adams. Both show famil- 
iarity with the best rhetorical tradition, 
and they are strongly influenced by Eng- 
lish writers of the period. Later writers, 
such as Newman and Channing, were 
largely preoccupied with matters of style 
and criticism. 

(2) In the last decade of the period 
under consideration the American auth- 
ors, Day and Hope, present more signif- 
icant American rhetorics which em- 
phasize the communicative and func- 
tional aspects of rhetoric. Shedd’s trans- 
lation of Theremin’s work was a force 
in the same direction. 

99 Rush was the author of one of the first 
great American works on elocution, The Phil- 
osophy of the Human Voice. This work will be 
discussed in detail in a following chapter on 
the Elocution Movement. Suffice it to say here 
that in Hope’s opinion, Dr. Rush has “neither 
an equal, nor a second, in this nor any other 


modern country.” /bid., p. 232. 
91 [bid., p. 289. 
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“ 


LAMAR 


DURING THE PERIOD 1874 TO 1890* 


DONALD C. 


STREETER 


Memphis State College 


UCIUS Q. C. LAMAR (1825-1893) 
has been called the foremost South- 
ern orator during the days of the rec- 
onciliation between the North 
South after the Civil War.’ Students of 
public address will be interested in a 


and 


study of his speaking, especially those 
major efforts during the period 1874 to 
1890, into which he wove so much of 
his personal conciliatory belief, and for 
which he received such widespread and 
favorable notice. 

Lamar was born in Georgia. His fath- 
er held a position comparable to that’ of 


a state supreme court justice. Young 


Lamar received his education in the 
Georgia Conference Manual Labor 
School and at Emory College. After 


graduation he studied law for a short 
time, but then went westward to Missis- 
sippi, at the call of Augustus Longstreet, 
whose daughter Lamar had married. 
Longstreet was Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and Lamar taught 
for him there. 

About the same time he became inter- 
ested in local politics, particularly those 
policies advocated by the States’ Rights 

*A condensation of a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the State 
University of Iowa, 1948. 

1“The eloquent words of Mr. Lamar so 
touched the hearts of the people of the North 


that they may fairly be said to have been of 
themselves an important influence in mitigating 





the estrangements of a generation.’”—George F. 
Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years (Lon- 


don, 1904), p. 176. 

“He was a foremost spokesman in leading the 
South out of the Union in 1860, and he was in- 
disputably its leading spokesman for. reconcilia- 
tion in the two decades after 1865."—William 
Norwood Brigance, “The Twenty-Eight Fore- 
most American Orators,” QJS, XXIV (Oct. 
1938), 380. 


group. After a number of outstanding 
speeches in the northern part of the 
state, and a successful campaign, he was 
sent to the United States Congress. There 
he was one of the so-called “‘fire-eaters”’ 
who spoke in defense of the culture of 
the South. 
drawal of the Southern representations 
in January, 1861. He helped with the 
secession proceedings of Mississippi, and 
in the 


He was a leader in the with- 


the formation of Confederate 


States of America. 
When war broke out he received a 
the 


He fought in only a few engagements be- 


commission in Confederate Army. 
cause his health failed. He resigned his 
position and accepted Jefferson Davis’ 
appointment as Special Envoy to Rus- 
sia. Before the war was over he return- 
ed to the South and was sent by Presi- 
dent Davis to Georgia to quiet the 
people who were talking of seceding 
from the Confederacy over the matter 
the the 


corpus. 


of denial of writ of habeas 
Lamar was with the army at the sur- 


render at Appomattox. From there he 


returned to his home in Mississippi, 
ruined financially, and seemingly politi- 
cally. However, after a period of seven 
years, he emerged again on the national 
scene, and with public speaking as his 
chief tool, argued the cause of reconcilia- 
tion. He served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the Senate, as Secretary of 
the Interior, and he was appointed As- 
sociate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court by President Cleveland. 


Lamar’s pre-Civil War congressional 
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speaking has been studied by Giesenhof,? 
but his later, more mature speaking has 
not received attention. It is the late 
period in his life in which we are here 
interested, 

BACKGROUND AND TRAINING 

Lamar was one of a long-established 
Georgia family, many of whose members 
were deeply interested in the problems 
of the communities in which they lived. 
Numbered among his forebears were 
ministers, writers, planters, legislators, 
judges, and governors.* His uncle, Mira- 
beau Buonaparte Lamar, was a Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas.‘ 

Young Lamar knew very little of his 
father because of the latter’s suicide 
when the boy was only nine. His mother 
provided the environment which started 
him on his way to becoming a public 
speaker. She sent him to the Georgia 
Conference Manual Labor School, where 
he gave his first speeches in the bi-week- 
ly declamations; she sent him to Emory 
College, where he was an outstanding 
debater in the Phi Gamma _ Literary 
Society,> and where he prepared and 


2 Giesenhof, Paul Earnest, The Pre-Civil War 
Congressional Oratory of L. Q. C. Lamar, M.A. 
Thesis. Louisiana State University, 1939. 

‘See Mayes, Edward, Genealogy and History 
of Lamar and Related Families (The Southern 
Library Service, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 1935, 
only 53 copies issued). 

‘See Christian, Asa Kyrus, Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lamar (Austin, Texas, 1922). 

5“It was here in the Phi Gamma Literary 
Society, that I received my training as a debat- 
er.”"—L. Q. C. Lamar, Commencement Address, 
Emory College, July, 1870; quoted in Mayes, 
Edward, Lucius Q. C. Lamar: His Life, Times, 
and Speeches (Nashville, 1896), p. 34. 

“L. Q. C. Lamar. participated in the de- 
bate. He entertained the Society with a short 
but beautiful, instructive, and highly enter- 
taining address."—Phi Gamma Minutes, Nov. 
21, 1846, Emory Library, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The subject of the debate mentioned in the 
Phi Gamma Minutes was whether senators 
should be instructed by their legislatures. Many 
years later Lamar was in the very same situa- 
tion which he had debated. The legislature of 
Mississippi had instructed him to vote for the 
free coinage of silver. He demonstrated his 
rejection of the policy by refusing to be in- 
structed, and by voting against the bill—See 
Cong. Rec., 7, Pt. 2, 1061, 


delivered orations for commencements® 
and similar occasions, and she invited 
to their home, and thus gave Lamar an 
opportunity to meet, the prominent 
churchmen who visited the campus to 
make chapel speeches. 

Lamar’s mother also influenced his 
reading habits. It was she who called 
his attention to the writings of the Rev. 
Edward Thomson in the Ladies Reposi- 
tory, a periodical published by the 
Methodist Church. To these writings 
Lamar attributed much of his “practi- 
cal success in life among men.’ Several 
of the articles by Rev. Thomson dealt 
with the preparation and delivery of 
speeches. One article, entitled “Close 
Thought,” stressed the necessity of pre- 
paring speeches carefully. Another, 
captioned “Originality,” contained a 
treatment of audience adaptation.® Yet 
another described the orator as one who 
conceals his oratorical art.’ 


A man whose influence Lamar felt for 
many years was Augustus Baldwin Long- 
street. He was President of Emory Col- 
lege when Lamar attended. He took a 
great interest in the public speaking of 
the boys.1! He was a Calhoun follower 
and taught the boys the States’ Rights 
doctrine, including nullification and 
secession, A pro-slavery churchman, he 
was instrumental in splitting the Meth- 


6 At the Senior Exhibition at Emory College 
in 1845, Lamar delivered an oration entitled: 
“Religion came, and where proud Science 
Failed, she bent her knee to earth, and over 
man prevailed.”—See Program, Senior Exhibi 
tion, 1845, Emory Library, Atlanta, Ga. 

7L. Q. C. Lamar to Rev. Edw. Thomson, May 
13, 1887. Lamar Papers, Mississippi Department 
of Archives and History, Jackson, Mississippi. 

8 Thomson, Rev. E., “Close Thought,” The 
Ladies Repository, 1 (March, 1841), 8o. 

® Thomson, “Originality,” ibid., 2 (Feb. 1842), 
38. 

10 Thomson, “James M’Intyre,” ibid., 5 (Nov. 
1845), 354- 

11 A biographer says that the commencement 
orations were supervised by Longstreet and 
showed evidence of his hand “standing out all 
over” them.—Wade, John Donald, August Bald- 
win Longstreet (New York, 1924), p. 265. 
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Church into its 
North and South.” 
The friendship that 


odist two branches, 
developed _ be- 
tween the two men lasted for many years. 
Lamar married Virginia 
Augustus’ daughter. 
for Longstreet 


Longstreet, 
He taught school 
when the latter was 
Chancellor of the University of Missis- 
sippi; also the two practiced law togeth- 
er. Longstreet’s early influence is all the 
more remarkable when we observe that 
whereas Lamar’s pre-Civil War _ ideas 
coincided with those of Longstreet, the 
ideas upon which his effectiveness as a 
mature speaker depended were widely 
different 
mentor. 


from those of his boyhood 

It is unfortunate that the correspon 
dence between the two men is not extant. 
Lamar honored the older man; he closed 
one letter saying: “God bless you, my 
darling old father.’'* It would have been 
rewarding to examine the 
papers—the collection of 
forty years. 


Longstreet 
than 
But according to legend, 
the very torch that set the house afire 
when it was burned by the Federal 
troops in 1862 was made from the pa- 
pers of this collection." 


more 


Beginning in Mississippi in 1850, and 
ending with the close of the Civil War, 
Lamar had a series of speaking experi- 
ences which were excellent training for 
his later career. In Mississippi he re- 
sponded to the call of the people to 
speak in favor of States’ Rights, in oppo- 
sition to such an able orator as Senator 
Foote.'"° Thus he learned to support 
a popular cause in the face of formidable 


administrative opposition. 
Returning to his old home in Georgia 
he was elected to the State Legislature, 


12See Smith, George Gilman, 
Georgia Methodism (Atlanta, 19198). 

13 L. QO. C. Lamar to A. B. Longstreet; quoted 
in Mayes, Lamar, p. 89. 

14 Wade, op. cit., p. 346. 

15 See Oxford (Mississippi) Organizer, Nov. 16, 
1850, and April 5, 1851; Mayes, Lamar, p. 55. 


History of 


where he experienced his first debates 
on the floor of a legislative body and 
felt the first glow of success in- such 
After 
to his friend Robert Harper in a most 
elated manner, to say that he had just 


situations. one debate he wrote 


made a “rip-snorting” speech.'® 

He was sent to Congress from Missis- 
sippi in 1857. In Washington he was 
outspoken in defence of the pro-slavery 
culture of the South, and became one of 
the leaders in taking his state out of 
the Union into the Confederacy." 
briefly in 
alter the 
first of a recurring series of attacks of 


vertigo, from which he never 


During the war he served 


the Confederate Army, but 
fully re 
covered, he entered the diplomatic set 
vice of the South. He set out for Russia, 
but because his appointment was not 
confirmed by the Coniederate Senate, he 
got only as far as London and Paris. 
In those two European capitals his work 
was effective enough to elicit from Henry 
Adams the opinion that had “Lama 


been the official representative there, . . . 


his oratory would have swept every 
audience. .. .’"!* 
With the close of the war Lamar re 


tired to Mississippi to teach at the Uni- 
versity and to practice law. He was 
forty years old, rich in speaking experi 
ences, but apparently with 
political life—one who had chosen the 


philosophy of the South in the great 


through 


internecine struggle, and with the South 
had lost. It seemed that he might neve1 
again use his speaking ability on the 
national scene. But Lamar was destined 
to emerge from his retirement in Missis 
sippi, and to serve with distinction in all 
three branches of the 


federal govern 


ment. 


LL. QO. C. 


sn 
1555- 


Lamar to Robert Harper, Dec. 4, 
Lamar-Harper Papers, Georgia Depart 
ment of Archives and History, Atlanta. 
17 See Giesenhof, op. cit., abstract v. 
1s Adams, Henry, The Education of 
Adams, (Boston, 1918), p. 185. 


Henry 
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SPEECH PREPARATION AND DELIVERY 

The testimony regarding Lamar’s 
practices of speech preparation is con- 
fusing. We have his own statement that 
on some “literary” occasions he memor- 
ized what he intended to say.’® But on 
other occasions he indicated that he 
simply could not write out a speech— 
that his friends told him that his extem- 
poraneous efforts were far and away his 
most effective. 

We cannot be sure exactly what he 
meant by “extemporaneous,” although 
we know that his speeches prior to his 
re-entry into Congress in 1873 were 
often delivered in response to last- 
minute requests. These calls from his 
listeners often came without much warn- 
ing; consequently, the speeches were 
given after only a few minutes or hours 
of preparation. Some were actually im- 
promptu speeches. 

When he entered Congress in 1873, 
however, Lamar’s methods changed 
markedly. He followed the practice of 
marshaling his thoughts and reading 
widely in his search for materials, even 
before the opportunity to speak was 
presented. Once invited to speak, he 
intensified his preparation. Senator J. J. 
Ingalls writes that Lamar rehearsed his 
speeches, every word and gesture, some- 
times for hours the night before he was 
to speak.*° Lamar’s grandchildren re- 
member that he sometimes prepared by 
memorizing and practicing his speeches 
in the lot back of the house to any pros- 
pective listener.! 


In his notebook there is further and 


19 L. Q. C. Lamar to John C. Butler. Quoted 
in The Green Bag, 5 (Apr., 1893), 155. 

20 Ingalls, J. J., A Collection of the Writings 
of John James Ingalls (Kansas City, 1902), p. 
"" Interviews: A. Longstreet Heiskell and Miss 
Mary Heiskell, Memphis, Tennessee, Dec. 22, 
1947; Mrs. Bessie L. Eakin, Jackson, Mississippi, 
Dec. 28, 1947. 


even more convincing evidence that 
Lamar wrote out his speeches.** 

Lamar carried to the platform the ma- 
terials from which he wished to quote,?* 
but there is no evidence to indicate that 
he used any other sort of manuscript 
or note. 

In appearance Lamar was impressive. 
He always dressed immaculately and, 
like his contemporaries, wore a frock 
coat. His long hair and flowing beard, 
which he would sometimes shake vigor- 
ously for emphasis, prompted reporters 
to compare him to a lion.** 

Contemporary accounts say that his 
voice was medium in pitch and of mod- 
erate intensity. On one occasion, when 
speaking out-of-doors to a large crowd, 
he was unable to talk loud enough to 
hold the attention of the entire group, 
and some wandered away.*° Indoors, 
however, he did not have trouble with 
intensity. There is evidence that he used 
his voice well. 2° 

He used few gestures, but they were 
appropriate and effective. On at least 
one occasion he used “props,” such as 
a glass of water and a bottle of ink, to 
demonstrate a point.?? 

Lamar possessed certain personal traits 
which must have affected his speaking. 

22Lamar’s notebook, an_ imitation-leather- 
bound, gilt-edged, hand-written book, contain- 
ing about 100 numbered pages, may be seen in 
the Department of Archives and History in 
Jackson, Mississippi. In the notebook Lamar set 
down the words he wished to say. It is filled 
with connected discourse, containing portions of 
many speeches. Much of the material shows 
considerable revision, Sometimes an idea is 
presented in several different versions. 

This notebook apparently has not been used 
by former writers on Lamar. No reference lists 
it or the other Lamar papers in the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History. 

23 Weekly Clarion (Jackson, Mississippi), Oct. 
8, 1879; Brookhaven (Mississippi) Ledger, Oct. 
14, 1880 and Sept. 22, 1881. 

24 Boston Post; quoted in Mayes, Lamar, p. 
360. 
25 New York Tribune, Apr. 27, 1887. 

26 Chicago Times, reprinted in Daily Clarion 
Ledger (jackson, Mississippi), Feb. 1, 1876. 


27 Brookhaven (Mississippi) Ledger, Sept. 22, 
1881. 
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The first impression which he gave was 
one of aloofness and austerity. More fa- 
miliar and intimate knowledge, how- 
ever, revealed in him a kindly and 
charming manner. In justice to him, it 
should be pointed cut that much of his 
seeming aloofness may have been the 
result of the persistent health problem 
mentioned earlier. Vertigo plagued him 
most of his life. 

Lamar was deeply sincere in his speak- 
ing and was generally recognized as a 
man of integrity. He was fair in his 
dealings with others and entertained ad- 
miration and respect for his political 
opponents. People admired him for his 
sincere beliefs, his willingness to hear 
the other side of a controversial issue, 
and his earnest desire to conciliate and 
make things work. 


LAMAR’S AUDIENCES 


Lamar’s audiences during the period 
of reconciliation were of three kinds: the 
people of Mississippi; the members of 
Congress, first in the House and _ later 
the Senate; and audiences gathered for 
special occasions. 

The people of Mississippi, to whom 
and for whom Lamar spoke, came to the 
state in waves of migration after the 
territory was opened for settlement in 
the 


whom 


1820's and 
were 
moved from 


1830's. Many, among 
Lamar and his family, 
the Atlantic seaboard in 
the 1840's. They came primarily to fol- 
low agricultural pursuits. Lamar himself 
at one time owned a plantation, and 
even after he became Secretary of the 
Interior, he maintained a farm at Tay- 
lor, Mississippi. Cotton was the chief 
product of the area, and around its 
growth and cultivation arose an aristo- 
cratic culture, an integral feature of 
which was slavery. This was the culture 
which was to launch the South into the 
bloody war between the states. 


After the war the problems of the peo- 
ple of the South, about which Lamar 
was so concerned, were mainly three: 
political, in their efforts at personal re- 
enfranchisement and state re-admittance 
to the Union; economic, in their strug- 
gle to revive the cotton production which 
had faded to nothing during the war, 
and which must now be operated under 
an entirely new system; and social, in 
their confusion in assimilating the Negro 
into the postwar society. To these peo- 
ple Lamar spoke, counseling patience 
and tolerance in their efforts to regain 
local control of their affairs. 

In Congress Lamar faced audiences 
consisting of bitterly partisan sectional- 
ists. Among the congressional leaders 
were such men as Blaine, Hoar, Bayard, 
Schurz, Hill, Ingalls, Conkling and Mor- 
ton. member 
of the majority group, but more fre- 
quently he spoke for the opposition. At 
all times he pleaded for understanding, 
sympathy, and national unity. 


Sometimes Lamar was a 


The major issues of the day were con- 
fused by fired to white 


heat by “bloody shirt” oratory and vin- 


sectionalism, 


dictive legislation. Lamar believed that 
what was good for the nation as a whole 
was also good for the South. He some- 
times crossed party lines to plead for 
wisdom and statesmanship. He argued 
for the Electoral Commission as the so- 
lution to the Hayes-Tilden election 
deadlock, although it appeared likely 
that the Republicans would win; he 
preferred such a situation to the talked- 
of civil war that might have been the 
alternative. He argued against the free 
coinage of silver, although his own con- 
stituency was eager for it. 

On most of the problems debated, 
Lamar remained silent until 
were frayed and the issues clouded. 
Then he spoke sincerely, eloquently and 
effectively, advocating conciliation. 


tempers 
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THE SPECIFIC OCCASIONS 


The occasion on which Lamar made 
one of his strongest pleas for sympathy 
and understanding for the South was 
during the memorial ceremonies for 
Charles Sumner. To crowded House 
galleries he spoke the words which, ac- 
cording to Blaine, only a genius such 
as his could conceive.** He praised Sum- 
ner for those very qualities which had 
made him the opponent of the South, 
and at the same time demonstrated that 
they were the same qualities which were 
needed to restore the Southern states to 
their position of fraternal union with 
the North. 

Other important occasions on which 
Lamar spoke were during the debate on 
the election frauds in Louisiana; to the 
Democratic caucus of the 74th Congress; 
in the debate over the appropriation for 
the Centennial Celebration of the United 
States; on the powers of Congress in the 
famous Belknap case; in battles on the 
floor of Congress with Blaine, Hoar, and 
Conkling; during the struggle over the 
Electoral Commission; at the close of 
the month-long deadlock over the elec- 
tion of officers for the Senate at the time 
of the special session of Congress in 
1881; during the investigation of the 
exodus of the Negroes from the South- 
ern states; during the 1878 fight over free 
silver; during the 1883 tariff debate; 
and in the debate over national aid to 
education. Outside Congress he spoke 
in the hustings in Mississippi, at the 
unveiling of the Calhoun Monument in 
Charleston, South Carolina (April 26, 
1887), at the annual banquet of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce (Nov. 
15, 1887), and at the Emory Commence- 
ment in 1890, among others. 


28 Blaine, James G., Twenty Years in Congress 
(Norwich, Conn., 1886), II, 546. 


LAMAR’S Basic IDEAS 

Before the war Lamar was a seces- 
sionist; after the war he was a unionist. 
The change in his thinking came about 
during the seven years between his re- 
turn to Mississippi in 1865 and _ his 
emergence from retirement in 1872. He 
had come to believe that if the South 
were ever to re-emerge on the national 
scene, three basic ideas must be adopted 
by the American public: that the war 
was completely and unalterably over; 
that through understanding of each 
other's problems the North and South 
would reunite in fraternalism; and that 
the welfare of the South was dependent 
on the progress and prosperity of the 
nation. Upon these basic ideas he built 
the arguments for many of his major 
addresses. 


LINES OF ARGUMENT, METHODS OF 
SUPPORT, AND REFUTATION 

One of the earliest arguments which 
Lamar advanced, and to which he re- 
turned again and again, was that the 
South was being misruled. He argued 
mainly from effect to cause, and brought 
abundant evidence to support his case. 
He was particularly apt in the use of 
quotation from the opposition and from 
unbiased observers. Having established 
his case, he suggested his solution: local 
autonomy in the South. Here he argued 
from cause to effect, but not as ade- 
quately as before, since he based his. 
opinions on what he believed the South 
would do if given control of its own 
affairs. What he would have done, and 
what the South sometimes suggested it 
might do, in handling the problem of 
voting privileges, were two different 
things. 

Lamar achieved some recognition as @ 
debater of questions of constitutionality. 
One of his interpretations of the Con- 
stitution developed into a running de- 
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Blaine. The discussion 
cerned the question of the right of the 
Supreme Court to call for the testimony 
of a congressional committee. That La- 
mar the 


gave 


bate with con- 


is witnessed in 
the 
to his resolution that the investigating 
committee (in the Belknap case) should 
disregard the court summons and _ pro- 
ceed until given further orders from the 


29 


House.? 


won his case 


affirmative vote which House 


Lamar opposed the free monetization 
of silver. To support his argument that 
the United States would suffer econom- 
ically if silver were freely coined, he 
quoted from authorities who favored bi- 
metallism. He chose from their writings 
specific instances which demonstrated 
that when silver flooded a country, gold 
went into hiding. Lamar also presented 
statistical that the 
public debt could not be re-financed ex- 
cept at excessive cost if the silver bill 
were passed. His second line of argu- 


evidence to show 


ment was that the people who were sup- 
posed to benefit from the possession of 
silver money would, actually, suffer. A 
depreciated currency would force farm- 
ers to spend a greater portion of their 
profits for manufactured goods. Free 
silver would place more money in the 
hands of the working man, but the value 
of that money would depreciate to such 
an extent that the 
able to buy less.*° 


laborer would be 


The people of Mississippi so disap- 
proved of Lamar’s action on the silver 
question that they publicly censored 
him. Nevertheless, he held to his posi- 
tion, and in a short speech to Congress 
said that he must do what he believed to 
be best for his people, that he would 
explain his actions to them, and that he 
felt certain that truth would prevail. 
When he went to the people of Missis- 


29 Cong. Rec., Mar. 7, 1876. 
30 Cong. Rec., 7, Pt. 1, 519-526. 


sippi he was successful in his defense of 
his vote. He was returned to Congress 
by outstanding majorities. 

In rising to discuss the report of an 
investigating committee regarding the 
alleged causes for the “exodus” of the 
Negroes from the Southern states, Lamar 
presented arguments: That the 
condition of the Negro in the South 
was not deplorable, and that if the Ne- 
gro wanted to migrate to the North, he 
might profit by the move. The 
arguments seem somewhat contradictory. 


two 


two 


Lamar’s proof was adequate in both as- 
pects of his case, however. He quoted 
voluminous amounts of authority from 
antislavery that the 
condition of the Negro in the South was 
basically satisfactory, and that great im- 
And _ he 
reasoned from cause to effect, based on 
the Negro’s traditional position of sub- 
servience in the climate of the 
South, to show that educationally and 
economically the Negro might improve 
his lot if he migrated to the North to fill 
the demand for labor in industry. In 


sources to show 


provement was being made. 


warm 


other words, he seemed to say that the 
Negro was doing as well as conditions 
permitted in the South—that this was 
better than most people believed—but 
that in the North, under different condi- 


tions, he might do still better.*" 


Lamar’s exposure of Republican mal- 
administration in the South was well 
supported by specific instances, author- 
ity, and effect to cause reasoning. How- 
ever, when he defended what had come 
to be called the “solid South,” he pre- 
Rather 
than show that the solid South had been 
a benefit to the nation, he attempted to 
establish that the solidification of South. 
ern political activity had done no harm. 
He went on to avoid the issue by calling 
attention to the 


sented rather weak arguments. 


laws of the state of 
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Minnesota as they might be interpreted 
to apply to Negroes. Such analogical 
reasoning was faulty, since neither cli- 
mate, population, nor the purpose for 
which the laws were passed made com- 
parison valid.** 

To lend his support to national 
aid for education, Lamar argued that 
the South would benefit from such ac- 
tion in that it would help with the prob- 
lem of educating the Negro. He illus- 
trated his argument by showing that al- 
though the Southern states were taxing 
themselves heavily, their burden was 
almost too heavy to bear. In this speech, 
however, Lamar did not present his 
usual array of evidence. The entire 
speech was made up of assertion. It 
suggests that Lamar may not have had a 
thorough knowledge of the problem, 
although the writer prefers to think oth- 
erwise, because of Lamar’s long-contin- 
ued connection with education.** 

In these congressional addresses La- 
mar effectively adapted his material to 
the occasion and to the people assem- 
bled before him. Lamar’s main lines of 
argument in his speeches to occasional 
audiences were also adapted to the situ- 
ation and the people present. For ex- 
ample, he said that it was proper to 
erect a statute of Calhoun in Charleston 
because Calhoun was a South Carolinian 
whose contributions to American gov- 
ernment were great, and whose life and 
character were admirable. To the New 
York Chamber of Commerce he devel- 
oped the thought that the great foreign 
trade of America had been fostered, ex- 
panded, and should be assiduously cared 
for by the merchants of New York. 

Lamar’s best logical arguments were 
probably presented when he was show- 
ing the conditions in the South, and 
arguing from effect to cause. In so doing 

32 Cong. Rec., 12, Spec. Sess. of the Senate, 


154-159. 
33 Cong. Rec., 15, Pt. 3, 2368-2371. 


he presented specific instances and au- 
thority as his chief forms of support. 
The specific instances were numerous, 
consistent, and pertinent. The author- 
ity was often that of men who were of 
the opposition, or who were impartial 
observers. 

One of Lamar’s faults was in the over- 
use of quotations. There is evidence that 
his contact with his audience was hin- 
dered by this extended reference to 
quoted material. He interrupted him- 
self often while reading quotations to 
offer comment of his own, however, and 
this may have partly compensated for 
the dulling effect of his reading. 


Lamar supported all three of his basic 
ideas with emotional content. There is 
evidence that when he was presenting 
these ideas (regarding the indisputable 
end of the war, national understanding, 
and fraternal action), Lamar himself 
became emotional. His speeches reflect- 
ed this feeling. In these instances he ap- 
pealed to a love for the Union, to love 
of national brotherhood, love of coun- 
try, honor, integrity, sincerity, patriot- 
ism. He was able to motivate his audi- 
ence to belief and action by playing on 
their basic beliefs and desires. For ex- 
ample, in the speech on the Centennial 
Celebration he reached out effectively 
to the audience with appeals to fraternal 
action. In the vote which followed im- 
mediately, Lamar’s position was sup- 
ported with victory. 

Lamar’s use of pathetic proof is justi- 
fiable on the ground that he was adapt- 
ing to the attitudes of his audiences. 
Lamar frequently appealed to an audi- 
ence already emotionally aroused, and 
commendably he turned those emotions 
to worthy puposes. 

There was also ethical proof in La- 
mar’s speaking. The universal respect 
in which he was held was one of his 
greatest assets. His audience knew that 
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he was sincere and that he had the in- 
terests of the country at heart. Only 
rarely did Lamar engage in bitter per- 
sonal debate. Those few occasions arose 
when, for example, Hoar called Jefter- 
son Davis a when Blaine 
wanted Davis excluded from the amnes- 
ty bill. In situations such as this, Lamar 
responded sharply. Most of the time, 
however, Lamar and his adversaries 
maintained a cordial respect and liking 
for each other. 


traitor, or 


When Lamar presented ethical sup- 
port in an attempt to dispose his audi- 
ence kindly to what he was arguing, it 
usually was placed in the introduction 
and in the conclusion. Sometimes in 
his introductions he established his in- 
tegrity and sincerity by calling atten- 
tion to his reluctance at entering the 
debate, and to his having been urged 
by others to speak in behalf of their po- 
sition. In his conclusions he often tried 
to demonstrate the great concern he 
felt for the problem at hand, to indicate 
that he had studied it carefully, and to 
show clearly why he had adopted the 
position he held. 

Another type of ethical support which 
he presented, perhaps unintentionally, 
was his occasional remark that he was 
completely exhausted and found it nec- 
essary to break off his speech. The audi- 
ence was left to infer that the problem 
was so important to Lamar that he 
risked his health to participate in the 
discussion. 

There is evidence that over the years 
Lamar was able to build up in his listen- 
ers a feeling of confidence in his opinion. 
They seemed to think well of him, to 
listen to him with respect, and to be- 
lieve that he was honest and sincere. 

Lamar’s refutation of the arguments 
of his opponents was most telling when 
he was discussing problems of constitu- 
tionality. He was clear, brief, and fair 


in his interpretations. His technique 
was to state the position of the opposi- 
tion—often in their own words—then 
to point out the fallacy of the argument, 
and finally to present his own interpre- 
tation. 

Usually, when arguing about consti- 
tutionality, he placed the treatment of 
it early in the speeches. He spread other 
rebuttal materials throughout his re- 
marks. He would quote from the oppo- 
sition, frequently interpolating remarks 
of his own, and then develop his posi- 
tion with interesting and pertinent in- 
stances and What 
quacies there were in his rebuttal tech- 


illustrations. inade- 
niques came in his causal reasoning. 
He would sometimes beg the question, 
ignore the question, or argue personal- 
ities. 
STRUCTURE 

Lamar’s speeches, both the brief ones 
and the three-hour talks which he made 
in the hustings, contained four readily 
discernible introduction, a 
statement of theme, a discussion proper, 
and a conclusion. On 
his introductory remarks were presented 
in two or 


parts: an 


most occasions 


three would 
recognize the occasion and the audience, 
justify his own participation in the dis- 


minutes. He 


cussion, and state his purpose in speak- 
ing. At other times, particularly when 
he wished to discuss the conditions in 
the South which he believed underlay 
the entire problem, he would devote as 
much as fifteen minutes to a treatment 
of the matter immediately before the 
House, and then state his theme. What- 
ever the case, he adapted his introduc- 
tory remarks to the needs of the audi- 
ence for short or extended comments. 
When Lamar presented his statement 
of purpose he did not go on to parti- 
tion his subject into the major divisions 
he wished to This was 


treat. not a 


serious inadequacy, for the discussion 
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proper of his addresses could be follow- 
ed by his hearers without difficulty. La- 
mar ordered the parts of his speeches 
so that the audience could easily follow 
his line of thought. Frequently he em- 
ployed a historical order—a chronologi- 
cal sequence. When he presented a dis- 
tributive or a logical order he carried 
the listener from one section to another 
with such transitional devices as summa- 
tions, the naming of subpoints, state- 
ments of his next intention, or complete 
transitions containing elements of the 
first three. Refutation material was often 
handled as an entire section of the dis- 
cussion proper. 

The unity of Lamar’s speeches was 
rarely broken from the time he stated 
his thesis until he drew his points to- 
gether in a conclusion. The parts of 
Lamar’s discourse became coherent to 
his auditors through his repeated use 
of transitional devices. Because of the 
excessive amounts of quoted materials 
present, we may conclude that Lamar 
misunderstood the quality of emphasis. 

Lamar’s conclusions varied in length 
and content. When his health permit- 
ted, he often developed a_peroration 
containing not only a recapitulation of 
his major points, but also emotional and 
ethical appeals for action. In these con- 
clusions he sometimes presented an epi- 
gram as the final thought. At other 
times, when he was exhausted from his 





a 
reference to his physical condition, and 
a closing thought connected with his 
theme. 


efforts, his ending would be abrupt 


Use or LANGUAGE 
Lamar was a stylist of considerable 
merit.** He used language with clarity 
and impressiveness. 
Lamar employed words which were 
appropriate to his meaning, to the audi- 


34 See Thonssen, Lester, and Baird, A. Craig, 
“The Style of Public Address,” in Speech Criti- 


cism (New York, 1948), Ch. 15. 


ence, and to the situation. With a few 
exceptions his words could be readily 
understood by his hearers. Those in- 
frequent difficult words were probably 
meaningful because of the context. A 
major portion of the words he used 
came from Anglo-Saxon _ derivations, 
though words of Latin and Old French 
origins, combined, probably would out- 
number the Anglo-Saxon derivatives. 
There was variety in the length of his 
sentences. The average number of words 
per sentence was about thirty-one, which 
is at the upper limit of what might be 
called “normal” composition.* 

To achieve impressiveness Lamar used 
numerous figures of speech, particularly 
allusions to the sea. By the use of bal- 
anced sentences, clauses, and phrases, he 
imparted a commendable rhythm to his 
utterances. By this same parallelism he 
introduced a degree of ornateness and 
floridity to his speeches, which may be 
the chief fault of his style. 

Contemporaries of Lamar, and more 
recent critics of his speeches have praised 
him for his use of language. That he 
made a conscious effort to be clear and 
impressive is indicated by the many in- 
stances in his notebook wherein he 
changed his first wording for another 
which suited him better. His personal 
convictions regarding style, however, 
are not to be found among his speeches 
or writings. 


EFFECT OF THE SPEECHES 


Finally, what about the effect of La- 
mar’s speeches? Was he successful in 
his conciliatory efforts? —There was often 
a discernible effect on his audience at 
the time of his speaking. They frequent- 
ly applauded and interrupted him with 
vocal approval. At the Sumner eulogy 
they wept. 


35 See Altick, Richard D., Preface to Critical 
Reading (New York, 1946), p. 156. 
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test of the effectiveness of 
Lamar’s speeches is that the texts read 


Another 


well. In his own day people requested 
copies of his addresses, and expressed 
pleasure at them. Modern 
writers in history and rhetoric are find- 


reading 


ing more and more to praise in the 
speeches of Lamar. 

Technically, the addresses may not be 
all that might be desired. Some endings 
are abrupt. There are interruptions in 
the discourse at the instances when La- 
mar refer to a his 


would member of 


audience. However, these shortcomings 
may well have made the delivery of the 
speeches more dramatic and_ personal 
and therefore more effective than they 
seem in cold print. 

Lamar’s wisdom in judging the trends 


of the future augments the effectiveness 


of his speeches. He believed that recon- | 


ciliation between the North and South 


would and he ceased to 
plead for it. Though his positions on 
the problems of free silver and the tariff 
were not the dominant attitudes of his 


day, yet the history of this country has 


come, never 


not the and _ free 


monetization of silver nor the continued 


brought complete 
high tariffs which he opposed. 

Lamar’s effect on the beliefs and atti- 
tudes of the people of Mississippi and 
Congress during his day was marked. 
To audiences which were strongly op- 
posed to his stand on free silver he 
spoke so effectively that he was returned 
To 
Congress he was able to speak so effec- 
tively 


to Congress without opposition. 


that on two separate occasions 
his voice turned defeat into victory. 
Finally, we point to the long-range 
effects of his speeches. By pleading for 
sympathy, understanding, and relief for 
the Southern contributed to 


the gradual and continued withdrawal 


states he 


of federal intervention. During his life- 
time he received honors and recognition 
for his services; after his death contem- 
poraries praised him as being the most 
able spokesman for the opinions he 
represented; today rhetoricians believe 
that his influence was significant, and 
writers call him the “inspired pacifi- 
cator.” 
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A STUDY OF THE ATTITUDE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
TOWARD THOMAS E. DEWEY BEFORE AND AFTER 
HEARING HIM SPEAK 


WAYNE N. 


THOMPSON 


Chicago Undergraduate Division, University of Illinois 


HOMAS E. DEWEY, the Republi- 
can candidate for President in both 
1944 and 1948, has been the subject of 
five theses' and of three articles? in the 
publications of the SPEECH AssOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. | 
As the titles suggest, these papers ap- 
proach Dewey’s speeches and speaking 
in several different ways. One approach 
that has been neglected, however, is 
that of collecting and anlyzing data on 
the audience reaction to a_ particular 
speech. Indeed, an examination of 
THE QUARTERLY 


SPEECH, and 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, 


JOURNAL OF the several 


1 This statement is based upon the several 
Knower “Indexes of Graduate Work” published 
prior to March 1, 1949. The theses are as fol- 
lows: 

Henderlider, Clair, “Invention of Thomas E. 
Dewey in Selected Speeches in the Presidential 
Primary of 1940," M.A. Thesis, State University 
of Iowa, 1042. 

Norton, Laurence E., “A Symbol Analysis of 
Roosevelt and Dewey Speeches in the 1944 Pres- 
idential Campaign.” Ph.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1947. 

Ray, Robert F., “An Analysis of Representa- 
tive Types of Emotional Proof in the Speeches 
of Thomas E. Dewey in the Political Campaign 
of 1944,” M.A. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1945- 

Ray, Robert F., “An Evaluation of the Pub- 
lic Speaking of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Governor Thomas E. Dewey in the Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1944,” Ph.D. Dissertation, 
State University of Iowa, 1947. 

Swanson, Ruth E., “A Critical Study of the 
Speeches of Thomas E. Dewey During the Pres- 
idential Campaign of 1944," M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1947. 

2 The articles appearing prior to March 1, 
1949, are: 

Behl, William A., “Thomas E. 
XXXIV (Oct., 1948), 303-306. 

Behl, William A., “Thomas E. Dewey,” QJS, 
XXXIV (Dec., 1948), 425-431. 

Thompson, Wayne N., “A Case Study of 
Dewey's Minneapolis Speech,” QJS, XXXI (Dec., 
1945), 419-423. 


Dewey,” QJS, 


Knower indexes indicates that hereto- 
fore no research worker in speech has 
reported objective findings on the audi- 
ence reaction to a well-known orator. 
The experimental approach is not un- 
common in 


recent rhetorical 


but. its use has been 


studies, 
confined to the 
study of student speakers and to the 
investigation of single rhetorical varia- 
bles. 
PURPOSI 

illus- 
trates the possibility of determining ex- 
perimentally the effect of a major cam- 
paign address upon the attitudes of a 
defined group of listeners. 


The present article, therefore, 


Specifically, the purposes are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To determine the effect of listening to a 
campaign address upon the attitudes of col- 
lege students toward the soundness of Gov- 
ernor Dewey's ideas, his ability as a speaker, 
and his acceptability as a Presidential can- 
didate. 

2. To measure the correlations among the atti- 
tudes toward ideas, speaking ability, and 
candidacy. 

3. To determine, in particular, the effects of 
the address upon those listeners who had no 
strong initial bias. 

j- To discover whether the attitudes of selected 
subgroups varied from those of their col- 

leagues. 


PROCEDURE 

The basis of the study was a wire 
recording of Thomas E. Dewey's ad- 
dress in Chicago on October 26, 1948. 
The experimental population consisted 
of the students in seven sections of the 
beginning speech course at the Chicago 
Undergraduate Division, University of 
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Illinois. Of the 138 who participated, 
all were freshmen or sophomores, and 
only eleven were women. Thirty were 
enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, where the course is elec- 
tive; fifty-eight, in the College of Com- 
merce, where it is required; forty-seven, 
in the College of Engineering, where 
it is required in one curriculum; one, 
in Fine Arts and Architecture; and two, 
no answer. The students were not in- 
formed in advance of the experiment, 
and all data were collected before there 
was any class discussion of the address. 

As a step toward securing the same 
experimental conditions in each section, 
the writer supplied the instructors with 
detailed typed directions. Summarized, 
the steps in collecting the data were as 
follows: 


1. Each received a_ sheet 


Likert scales measuring respectively his atti- 
tudes toward (a) the soundness of Governor 
Dewey’s ideas, (b) the speaking ability of 
(c) his acceptability as a can- 


student 


Dewey, and 
didate. 

2. The instructor read the directions for mark- 
ing the papers. 

g-. Without any discussion or consultation, the 
students recorded their attitudes on each 
scale. 

The sheets were collected. 

5. The instructor played the recording of the 
address. 

6. New copies of the scales were distributed, 

marked independently, and collected. 

The instructor distributed copies of a ques- 

tionnaire and read the directions for answer- 

ing it. 

8. The questionnaires were marked independ- 
ently and collected. 


The the data follows 
standard statistical procedures, which 
a later section identifies. 


~~ 


treatment of 


ASSUMPTIONS 
The assumptions affecting this study 
may be divided into (1) those upon 
which the findings depend and (2) 
those which bear upon the interpreta- 
tion of the results. 


containing . 


The most significant assumption of 
the first type is that the data are relia- 
ble and valid. It is certain that the 
students, within the limits of their own 
powers of attention, heard the address. 
To the writer, the playback of the 
speech sounded like an exact reproduc- 
tion of the radio broadcast. As the 
acoustic properties of the small class- 
rooms are excellent, all members of 
the group could hear comfortably. No 
Fin- 
ally, so far as an instructor can observe, 
the students listened carefully, although 
without enthusiasm, and marked their 
papers honestly and conscientiously. 


noteworthy distractions occurred. 


One possible objection is that the 
listening situation was “ideal” rather 
than typical. The radio listener (who 
may switch his dial and hear only a 
part of an address) is commonly beset 
by interruptions and distractions of 
many different types, and the person 
attending the political rally is stimu- 
lated by warm-up speeches, music, vaude- 
ville acts, banners, and the reactions of 
his colleagues. With the exception of 
the recorded applause and the gener- 
alized excitement of a campaign period, 
the listeners in this experiment were 
free from ancillary stimuli. In_ short, 
with the exceptions noted, it was the 
speech itself that influenced them be- 
tween the first and the second markings 
of the attitudes scales. 


There are, however, certain psycho- 
logical factors which affect any experi- 
ment of this type. Habituation is the 
tendency to mark responses according to 
a pattern. Thus some listeners are re- 
luctant to record a given score twice in 
succession, while others are inclined to 
repeat evaluations uncritically. As the 
effects of habituation are not amenable 
to measurement, the writer is assuming, 
as is customary, that the deviations for 
which it is responsible are chance errors. 
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Statistical measures, in turn, assume that 
chance errors balance out within the 
limits of the various levels of signifi- 
cance. 


Other factors producing errors of this 
class are lapses in attention, the failure 
to understand directions perfectly, and 
semantic problems inherent in the use 
of language in scales and questionnaires. 


A second psychological factor affect- 
ing certain of the data is “halo effect,” 
which, as Thorndike* has pointed out, 
may spuriously increase coefficients of 
correlation. According to Bryan and 
Wilke, who made a careful study of the 
problem: ‘This appears to mean that, 
although the correlation between the 
items is boosted by halo effect, the 
specific influence of the separate items 
is not wholly obscured. . . . The pattern 
of intercorrelations among items reflects 
a tendency toward analytic rating.”* In 
the present experiment, the “halo” in- 
fluence is probably greater in the inter- 
correlations of the scales marked in the 
same time period than it is in the rela- 
tionships between “before” and “after’’ 
ratings. 

A final factor bearing upon reliability 
is the stability of an average. Numerous 
experiments, both within and outside 
the field of speech, indicate that the 
mean of a number of independent esti- 
mates is highly reliable. In the judging 
of lifted weights, Gordon found that 
the reliability of one rater was .41; of 
five, .68; of ten, .79; of twenty, .86; of 
fifty, .g4.° Eysenck, experimenting with 
nine hundred persons who were rank- 


8 Thorndike, Edward L., “A Constant Error 
in Psychological Ratings,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, IV (1920), 25-29. 

4Bryan, Alice I., and Wilke, Walter H.., 
“Audience Tendencies in Rating Public Speak- 
ers,’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVI 
(1942), 374- 

5 Gordon, Kate, “Group Judgments in the 
Field of Lifted Weights,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, VIL (1924), 398-400. 


= 


ing twelve uncolored pictures in the 
order of preference, found these relia- 
bilities for pooled evaluations: for one 
person, .47; for five, .77; for ten, .86; 
for twenty, .94; for fifty, .98; for two 
hundred, 1.00.6 Monroe, Remmers, and 
Lyle found that the judgments of speak- 
ing performances had a reliability of 
.30 for one student and .go for twenty.’ 
Since the means in the present experi- 
ment are based upon twenty-five or 
more scores, it seems likely that they 
possess a high degree of reliability. 

In respect to validity, items 12, 13, 
and 14 on the questionnaire* provide 
a means of testing the Likert scales. The 
responses to these three questions, as 
the data reported under points one, two, 
and three in the next section indicate, 


6 Evsenck, H. J., “The Validity of Judgments 
As a Function of the Number of Judges,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, XXV_ (1939), 
650-654. 

7 Monroe, Alan, Remmers, H. H., and Venne- 
mann-Lyle, Elizabeth, “Measuring the Effective- 
ness of Public Speech in a Beginning Course,” 
Purdue University Studies in Higher Education, 
No. 29, p. 29. 

Because of space limitations the writer is cit- 
ing only these three studies which bear out 
the generalization that the mean of twenty or 
more independent judgments is highly reliable. 
A number of other studies support the gen- 
eralization, and the writer knows of no research 
work that reports a contrary finding. 

8 These items are as follows: 

12. The effect of this address upon my esti- 
mate of the soundness of the speaker's 
ideas was: 


my opinion improved (_) 
little or no change ( ) 
my opinion was altered unfavorably (_ ) 


13. The effect of this address upon my esti- 
mate of the speaking skill of the candidate 
was: 

I now regard him more highly (_ ) 

little or no change (_ ) 

I now regard him less highly (_ ) 

i4. The effect of this address upon my attitude 
toward the candidacy of the speaker was: 


I now favor him more strongly (_ ) 
I have shifted from opposition to 
favoring him ( ) 
I have shifted from neutrality to 
favoring him (_ ) 
my opinion is unchanged (_ ) 
I have shifted from neutrality to opposition (_ ) 
I have shifted from favoring him to oppo- 
sition ( ) 


I oppose him more strongly (_ ) 
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corroborate the results of the attitudes 
scales. 

For the population described, there- 
fore, the results of the present study 
appear to be reliable and valid, but any 
extension of the findings to other, and 
more general, populations necessitates 
additional assumptions. For example, 
the conclusion that all campaign 
speeches produce the effects reported in 
this study assumes that the Dewey ad- 
dress in Chicago is typical; and the con- 
clusion that the speech failed to influ- 
ence significantly all listeners—particu- 
larly those attending the rally—assumes 
(1) that college freshmen and sopho- 
mores are representative of the total au- 
dience and (2) that listening to a re- 
cording in a classroom does not produce 
atypical results. 


FINDINGS 

The findings are summarized under 
four headings: the effect upon attitudes 
of listening to a campaign address; the 
relationships among the attitudes to- 
ward Dewey’s ideas, speaking ability, 
and candidacy; the effects of the address 
upon the “neutral” segment of the audi- 
ence; and the differences in attitudes 
among other sub-groups. 

The Effect upon Attitudes of Listen- 
ing to a Campaign Address. (1) Listen- 
ing to the address did not chanve sig- 
nificantly the attitude toward the sound- 
ness of Dewey's ideas (Means—bhefore, 
4-80; after, 4.61; ¢,° 1.90). This unfav- 
orable change in opinion can be ascribed 
to chance seven times in one hundred, 
therefore just failing to attain the five 
per cent level that research workers com- 
monly require. On the questionnaire 
thirty-eight students stated that their 


9A t-value is computed by dividing the dif- 
ference by the standard error of the difference. 
The procedure used in this study is that pre- 
sented in Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psy- 
chology and Education (New York, 1947), pp. 
184-218. The table of significance is on p. 190. 


opinion on the soundness of Dewey's 
ideas improved during the speech, and 
thirty-one indicated that they became 
less favorable. The chi-square value’? 
of .52 means that this difference, which 
is Opposite in direction to the shift on 
the attitudes scale, also, may be due to 
chance. 

(2) Listening to the address signifi- 
cantly increased the esteem of the group 
for Dewey's speaking skill (Means— 
before, 5.51; after, 5.85; ¢, 4.86, signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level). The 
replies to the thirteenth item of the 
questionnaire bear out this result 
(‘more highly,” 60; “less highly,” 12; 
chi-square, 30.68, significant at the one 
per cent level) . 

(3) Listening to the address did not 
change significantly the group attitude 
toward Dewey as a candidate (Means— 
before, 4.51; after, 4.43; ¢, .89). Item 
fourteen, also, showed no significant 
shift of opinion (total favorable 
changes, 30; unfavorable, 23; chi-square, 
.76). Thus the two sets of data not 
only fail to provide significant differ- 
ences but also tend in opposite direc- 
tions. 

(4) The Chicago address produced 
few shifts in the individual attitudes to- 
ward Dewev's candidacy. The very high 
correlation (.g4 PE+.01) between the 
pre-playback and _ the _ post-playback 
markings on the candidacy scale show 
that those who initially favored the 
Republican nominee continued to do 
so, that those who were neutral main- 
tained that status, and that those who 
were unfriendly remained opposed. 

(5) The change that did occur was 
to intensify the degree of support or of 
opposition. A comparison of the “be- 
fore’ and the “after” standard errors 
of the responses on the candidacy scale 
shows a significant movement away from 


10 Jbid., pp. 241-250. The table of significance 
is on p. 242. 
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the mean (s, before, 2.14; 3, after, 2.30; 
t, 2.00, significant at the five per cent 
level). The same result marks the data 
on the attitudes toward the soundness of 
Dewey's ideas (5s, before, 1.32; 5, after, 
1.79; t, 4.27, significant at the one per 
cent level) ; but hearing the address had 
no significant effect upon the spread of 
opinion concerning speaking skill (5, 
before, 1.075; 57) - 

(6) The toward Dewey's 
ideas (r, before and after, .71+.03) and 
toward his speaking ability (r, before 
and after, .4g+.04), although still pro- 
viding correlation coefficients that are 
significant,'' were less firmly fixed and 
more subject to change than was the 
attitude toward candidacy. It 


5, after, 1.03, t, 
attitudes 


may be 
noteworthy that the present study per- 
tains to a speech delivered only one 
week before the election. 

The Relationships Among the Atti- 
tudes Toward Dewey’s Ideas, Speaking 
Ability, and Candidacy. “Halo” effect 
probably the coefficients of 
correlation reported in this section. 

(7) On data secured both 
fore and after the students listened to 
the address, the attitude toward candi- 
dacy was more closely related to the 


increases 


the be- 


reaction to Dewey's ideas than it was 
to the evaluation of his speaking skill 
(Before—r, and 


ideas candidacy, 


.73+.03; 1, speaking and candidacy, 
.27+.05; after—r, ideas and candidacy, 
.74~.03; 1, Speaking and candidacy, 
.36+.05). In respect to the size of r, the 
correlation between ideas and speaking 
was between the other two (Before, rf, 
.33+.05; after, r, .51+.04). All 7’s are 
significant at the one per cent level. 
In all three instances, listening to the 
address was followed by increases in the 
size of r. This finding may have real 
importance, or it may indicate only that 
the “halo” effect was greater during the 


11 [bid., p. 299. 
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second marking of the scales than it was 
during the first. 

(8) A study of the size of the standard 
errors shows that both before and after 
hearing the speech the listeners dis- 
agreed markedly on the acceptability of 
Dewey as a candidate but approached 
agreement in their opinions of his speak- 
ing ability. (Before—s, candidacy, 2.14; 
s, ideas, 1.92; s, speaking, 1.075; t-value 
for the difference in standard errors be- 
tween candidacy and speaking, 8.83, 
significant at the one per cent level; 
after—s, candidacy, 2.30; s, ideas, 1.79; 
s, speaking, 1.03; t-value, candidacy ver- 
sus speaking, 9.77, significant at the one 
per cent level) . 

The Effects of the Address upon the 
“Neutral” the Audience. 
Since political “experts” sometimes claim 


Segment of 


that the importance of a campaign ad- 
dress rests in its power to influence the 
“neutral” voter, the writer made a 
special study of the one-third (N=47) 
of the population that initially marked 
the candidacy scale between 3.5 and 
5-59- 

(9) Listening to the address in class 
produced no significant change in the 
attitude of the 
Dewey's candidacy 


“neutrals” toward 
(Means — before, 
4.31; after, 4.26; t, .50, not significant) . 
The direction of the shift is the same 
for this segment as it is for the entire 
group. 

The Differences in Attitudes Among 
Other Subgroups. The purposes in 
studying selected subgroups are (1) to 
attempt to locate factors that may help 
to explain the general findings and (2) 
to secure data that may suggest areas 
for further investigation. 

(10) The first study of a subgroup 
compares the fifty-six students who had 
heard the address the preceding evening 
with those who heard it’in class for the 
first time. As compared with the larger 
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body on the basis of the responses to 
the three pre-playback scales and to the 
post-playback candidacy scale, the mem- 
bers of this subgroup were somewhat 
more favorable toward the speaker and 
somewhat less variable. All differences 
excepting the attitude toward speaking 
skill (M, special group of 56, 5.87; M, 
remainder, 5.25; t, 3.44, significant at 
the one per cent level), however, lack 
statistical significance. 

The subgroup’s favorable reaction to- 
ward Dewey as a speaker is ‘consistent 
with the finding (See Item Two) that 
listening in the classroom increased the 
respect for his speaking ability. 

(11) A second subgroup is composed 
of twenty-five students who in the eigh- 
teen hours preceding the experiment 
saw no newspaper except the Chicago 


Tribune. The remaining 119 either did- 


not see the Tribune or saw both it and 
another paper—usually the Democratic 
Sun-Times. The hypothesis under con- 
sideration is whether the Tribune read- 
ers were significantly more favorable to- 
ward Dewey’s candidacy than was the 
remainder of the population. Before 
hearing the recording the special group 
was a little more favorable than were 
their colleagues (M, Tribune, 4.71; M, 
non-Tribune, 4.46, t, .58) and possessed 
a slightly higher degree of homogeneity 
(s, Tribune, 1.87; s, non-Tribune, 2.19; 
t, 1.06). Both differences, however, lack 
statistical significance. 

(12) A third subgroup, composed of 
thirty-one students who had been sub- 
jected to what thev regarded as favor- 
able reactions toward the address,?? was 


12 The subgroup was composed on the basis 
of the responses to items five, seven, and ten on 
the questionnaire: 

5. The editorial comment that I read upon the 
address was: 
unfavorable ( ) neutral ( ) 
favorable ( ) mixed ( ) 
7. The radio comments that I heard were: 
unfavorable ( ) neutral ( ) 
favorable ( ) mixed ( ) 


compared with the remaining 107 on 
the three pre-playback measurements 
and on the post-playback responses to 
the candidacy scale. As the differences in 
variability are not significant, the hy- 
pothesis that hearing and seeing favora- 
ble reactions tends to create uniformity 
in attitudes is not supported. Likewise, 
the two groups did not vary significantly 
in their attitudes toward Dewey as a 
speaker (M, special group, 5.67; M, re- 
mainder, 5.44; t, 1.00). 

The “favorably influenced” group, 
however, did differ significantly from 
the rest of the population in three re- 
spects: the attitude toward Dewey's 
ideas before hearing the recording (M, 
special group, 5.21; M, remainder, 4:68; 
t, 2.04, significant at the five per cent 
level); the initial attitude 
Dewey’s candidacy (M, special, 5.11; M, 


toward 


remainder, 4.24; ¢, 1.98, significant at 
the five per cent level) ; and the attitude 
toward candidacy after the playback (M, 
special, 5.28; M, remainder, 4.18; t, 2.20, 
significant at the five per cent level) . 
Two hypotheses, not mutually exclu- 
sive, may explain these deviations of the 
“favorably influenced” group from their 
colleagues: (a) The favorable com- 
ments may have altered their opinions. 
This hypothesis, if true, supports the be- 
lief that one of the most important 
functions of campaign speaking is to 
set in motion a chain of reports, com- 
ments, and person-to-person conversa- 
tions that reach far beyond the imme- 
diate audience. (b) Those who checked 
“favorable” for items five, seven, and 
ten mav have had an initial pro-Dewey 
bias. This bias, in turn, may have 
caused them to seek out, perhaps un- 
knowingly, influences that agreed with 


10. The general opinion expressed upon the 
address by conversational groups that I 
heard was: 

unfavorable ( ) neutral ( ) 
favorable ( ) mixed ( ) 
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their own beliefs, or it may have re- 
sulted in their interpreting as favorable 
whatever they saw and heard. If this 
hypothesis is true, the data do not neces- 


sarily support the possibility stated in 


“(a)”; nor is it certain that they re- 
ject it. 

(13) A fourth set of subgroups—‘“po- 
litically disinterested,” “middle group,” 
and “politically interested’”—was deter- 
mined by weighting and tabulating the 
replies to items one, two, three, six, nine, 
and eleven on the questionnaire.** 


A study of the pre-playback attitude 
toward Dewey's candidacy shows that 
no significant differences exist (“disin- 
terested”—N, 44; M, 4.62; s, 2.18; mid- 
dle group—N, 64; M, 4.20; s, 2.06; “in- 
terested” —N, 30; M, 4.65; s, 2.24). The 
writer computed six f-values, but the 
largest (1.24) is considerably below the 
level of significance. 

A study of the “disinterested” group 
rejects the hypothesis that its members 
lacked firmly set convictions and were 
more susceptible than their colleagues 
to the influence of campaign oratory. 
For this one-third of the population the 
correlation between the before and the 
after attitudes toward Dewey's candi- 
dacy is .go+.o2, and the decrease in the 
means (4.62 to 4.57) and the increase in 
the standard deviation (2.18 to 2.30) 
are within the limits of chance. These 


13 These items are as follows: 

1. I heard the address just presented when it 
was originally broadcast: yes ( ) no (_ ) 
2. I have read about the address in the news- 
papers: no ( ) seen in the headlines ( ) 
read one story ( ) read several stories ( ) 
3. I have read editorial comment upon the 
address: no ( ) one commentary ( ) 

several commentaries (_ ) 
6. I have heard radio commentaries upon the 
address: no ( ) one commentary ( ) 
several commentaries ( ) 
g. I have heard this address discussed in con- 
versational groups: no (_ ) just a little ( ) 
extensively ( ) 
11. I have discussed this address with others: 
no ( ) just a little ( ) 
extensively ( ) 


slight changes are in the same direction 
as those for the entire group. 

(14) A fifth division of the popula- 
tion is by the college in which the stu- 
dent was enrolled. No study was made 
of the attitudes toward Dewey's ideas 
and speaking skill, but a comparison of 
the responses on the candidacy scales 
reveals that students in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences differed significantly from those 
in Commerce and in Engineering. (The 
means and the significant t-values are as 
follows: LAS—N, 30; before, 3.52; after, 
3.30; Commerce—N, 58; before, 4.65; 
after, 4.53; Engineering—N, 47; before, 
5.11; after, 5.09; t-values—before, LAS 
versus Commerce, 2.35, significant at the 
five per cent level; before, LAS versus 
Engineering, 3.38, significant at the one 
per cent level; after, LAS versus Com- 
merce, 2.41, significant at the two per 
cent level; after, LAS versus Engineer- 
ing, 3.58, significant at the one per cent 
level.) Students in Commerce and in 
Engineering did not differ significantly, 
and none of the inter-college compari- 
sons of variability are significant. 

In all the colleges the attitude toward 
Dewey as a candidate became poorer 
during the listening period, but the de- 
gree of change is in no instance signifi- 
cant. On the other hand, the increase in 
variability, true in all colleges, is sig- 
nificant for Commerce (s—before, 2.14; 
after, 2.39; t, 3.58, significant at the one 
per cent level) and almost so for Engi- 
neering (s—before, 1.86; after, 2.04; t, 
2.00). All three groups were highly sta- 
ble in their attitudes (r’s, candidacy be- 
fore and after—LAS, .93+.02; Com- 
merce, .g5+.01; Engineering, .go+.o2. 

(15) The final study of subgroups 
considers the attitude toward candidacy 
at three age levels—A, under twenty; B, 
twenty to twenty-two; C, twenty-three 
and over. After hearing the recording, 
Group B became significantly more var- 
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iable (N, 78; s, before, 2.09; s, after, 
2.28; t, 3.17, significant at the one per 
cent level). In other words, those well 
disposed toward the Republican nomi- 
nee became more favorable and those 
opposing him became stronger in their 
opposition. The other changes in mean 
and in variability are within the limits 
of chance, and the coefficients of corre- 
lation are above ninety for each age 
group. 

Between the groups one difference is 
noteworthy, and two others approach 
the five per cent level. After the play- 
back, A was significantly less favorable 
to Dewey's candidacy than was B 
(Means—A, 3.70; B, 4.69; t, 2.15, sig- 
nificant at the five per cent level). 
Group C was almost as favorable as B; 
but as the N’s for both A (32) and C 


(27) are small, the ¢-value is slightly - 


below the level of significance (Means 
after the playback—A, 3.70; C, 4.67; t, 
1.81). The data secured before the play- 
back, also, show that the youngest stu- 
dents were the least favorable toward 
Dewey, but these findings fall slightly 
short of the conventional five per cent 
level. All three groups exhibit the usual 
trends without attaining significance: 
after hearing the recording, the means 
became smaller and the standard errors 
increased. , 


SUMMARY 


This paper reports a study of the re- 
actions of one hundred and_ thirty- 
eight college freshmen and sophomores 
to an address delivered bv Thomas E. 
Dewey on October 26, 1948. The data 
are derived from responses to a twenty- 
three-item questionnaire and to Likert 
attitudes scales on (a) the soundness 
of the speaker’s ideas, (b) his speaking 
skill, and (c) his acceptability as a can- 
didate. The students marked the scales 
independently both before and after 
the instructor played back a recording 


of the address. Standard statistical tests 
were used to determine whether the ob- 
tained differences are significant. The 
findings are as follows: 

1. Listening to the recording did not 
significantly change the attitude of the 
group toward the soundness of Dewev’s 
ideas. 

2. Listening to the recording signifi- 
cantly increased the esteem in which 
Dewey was held as a speaker. 

3. Listening to the recording did 
not significantly change the group atti- 
tude toward Dewey as a Presidential 
candidate. 

4. As indicated by the correlation be- 
tween the “before” and the “after” rat- 
ings, the address produced very few 
shifts in the individual attitudes toward 
Dewey's candidacy. 

5. Listening to the recording, how- 
ever, made those who favored Dewey 
more favorable and those who opposed 
him more strongly opposed. This find- 
ing is true of the attitudes toward ideas 
and toward candidacy; it is not true in 
respect to speaking skill. 

6. Of the three measures, the atti- 
tude toward candidacy was the least 
subject to change. 

7. The three attitudes were highly 
correlated. The attitude toward candi- 
dacy was more closely related to the 
opinion of Dewey’s ideas than it was to 
the evaluation of him as a public speak- 
er. The correlation between ideas and 
speaking was intermediate to the other 
two. 

Listening to the address was accom- 
panied by an increase in the degree to 
which the three attitudes were correlat- 
ed. “Halo” effect probably served to 
boost all of the coefficients. 

8. As determined by comparing the 
standard errors, opinions respecting can- 
didacy diverged the most from the mean, 
and the attitudes toward speaking skill 
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showed the smallest amount of variabil- 
ity. In other words, the listeners ap- 
proached agreement concerning Dewey's 
skill as a speaker, but they differed wide- 
ly over his desirability as a candidate. 
g. The “neutral” listeners as a group 
shift 
after hearing the recording. 


made no significant in attitude 
the 


ideas and the candidacy of the Republi- 


10. In their attitudes toward 
can nominee, the students who had lis- 
tened to the broadcast of the address did 
not differ significantly from those who 
had not. They rated him significantly 
higher as a speaker, however, than the 
nonlisteners did. 

11. Students who had read about the 
address only in the Chicago Tribune 
did not differ significantly from the 
other members of the group. 

12. Students who thought that they 
had been subjected to favorable com- 
ments about the address were significant- 
ly more favorable toward the candidacy 
and the ideas of Dewey than were the 
remaining members of the population. 
The “favorably influenced” group was 
as variable as the remainder, thus giving 
no support to the hypothesis that such 
influences tend to create uniformity of 
opinion. 

13. No 


found among the subgroups, “politically 


significant differences were 
disinterested,” “middle group,” and “po- 
The 
support the hypothesis that the “disin- 


litically interested.” data do not 
terested” are especially susceptible to 
the influence of a campaign address. 
14. Students in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences were significantly 
less favorable toward Dewey than were 
those in the colleges of Commerce and 
Engineering. The spread of opinion 
among Commerce students became sig- 
nificantly greater after hearing the re- 
The of all 


groups were highly stable. 


cording. attitudes three 
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i5. After hearing the recording, the 
youngest group of students was signifi- 
cantly less favorable toward Dewey than 
was the middle group. 


FURTHER STUDIES 

The present study illustrates the pos- 
sibility of expressing quantitatively the 
effects of a significant public address 
upon a defined group. It suggests four 
areas for additional research: 

First, the present procedure—playing 
back a a selected 
group of listeners—can be applied to 
almost 


recorded address to 


any prominent contemporary 
speaker. 

Second, using a broader sample of the 
total population would lead to conclu- 
sions of a more general nature than 
those reported here. A study might be 
made on a precinct or county basis of 
the response to a radio address, or the 
research worker might distribute scales 
or shift-of-opinion ballots at the politi- 
cal rally itself. 

Third, the experimental design might 
include that illuminate 
the problem, “Why did the individual 


items would 
respond as he did?” The writer sought 
to deal with this question, but the at- 
tempt does not seem to be worth re- 
porting. 

Fourth, combining experimental data 
with material gained through the other 
methods of rhetorical research might 
strengthen full-length studies of a speech 
or a speaker. The writer believes that 
one weakness in some rhetorical studies 
has been that they have attempted to 
analyze why a speech succeeded (or fail- 
ed) 
it succeeded. 


without first determining whether 
Such 
remote effects 


measures of success 
as (a) (election results, 
for example), which may be due to 
many causes other than speechmaking, 
and (b) the opinions (expressed in per- 
sonal letters, newspaper reports, diaries, 
etc.) of a very limited number of casual 
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observers provide flimsy evidence for 
generalizing concerning the effect of an 
address. 

In studies of contemporary speakers 
this weakness is unnecessary, for it is 
possible to combine the objective data 


of the experimenter with the careful 
judgments of the rhetorician. The in- 
telligent combination of the available 
research techniques presents an area for 
scholarship that we have too long neg: 
lected. 














SPEAKING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
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S for eloquence,’ wrote Horace 

Walpole in 1762, “we overflow 
with it. Why, the single eloquence of 
Mr. Pitt, like an annihilated star, can 
shine many months after it has set.”” By 
comparison, Walpole goes on to say, the 
achievements of Demosthenes and The- 
mistocles are puny: “I shall burn up 
all my Greek and Latin books; they are 
histories of little people.” 

Walpole’s description of Pitt could be 
made to apply with equal force to Pitt's 
son and to Burke, Fox, and Sheridan. 
In addition to these stars of the first 
magnitude were lesser lights like Ger- 
maine, North, Townshend, Wedder- 
burn, Dunning, Barré, and Thurlow, 
who certainly spoke frequently, and 
sometimes effectively.2, We find no such 
abundance of eloquence in America or 
England today. We must go back to 
Disraeli and Gladstone, or to Clay, Web- 
ster, and Calhoun, and their contempo- 
raries, to find other periods of delibera- 
tive oratory when commanding elo- 
quence was so plentiful. 

The purpose of this study is to ex- 
amine the conditions under which the 
orators of eighteenth century Britain 
spoke, and the audience over which their 
eloquence flowed. The author has al- 
ready made an investigation of this au- 
dience considered as _ listeners and 


1 Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, edited by 
W. S. Lewis (New Haven, 1941), X, 22. The 
letter is dated March 22, and is to Montagu. 

2In his A Short History of Parliament (Lon- 
don, 1892), B.C. Skottowe lists (pp. 221-229) a 
number of the minor stars in the parliamentary 
galaxy and comments on their speaking abil- 
ities. 


voters;* the present study considers the 
listener as a potential speaker. Even in 
this great era of oratory, why did com- 
paratively so few members of the House 
of Commons speak? Why did so many 
not speak at all? Why did certain oth- 
ers of potentiality and promise not live 
up to expectation? At this distance the 
details are even less clear than for the 
outstanding speakers, but references to 
Hamilton, Murray, Erskine, Flood, and 
others, and particularly to Gibbon, may 
throw light on the central problem. 


ELOQUENCE VIEWED QUANTITATIVELY 

The period under examination begins 
with the Tenth Parliament, which open- 
ed in 1747, and extends through the 
Seventeenth Parliament, which ended in 
1796: a fifty-year stretch of time. The 
membership rolls of those eight parlia- 
ments indicate that more than three 
thousand different members were eligi- 
ble to sit upon the benches in the House 
of Commons. The number is large not 
only because of the vicissitudes of death 
and elections, but because many were 
elevated to the peerage and thus moved 
to the upper house. Of this potential 
speaker list of three thousand, not more 
than one-fifth made a discernible con- 
tribution to parliamentary discussion. 
The number must. be conjectural, be- 
cause of poor and inadequate reporting; 
but the more complete reports of the 
Seventeenth Parliament do not particu- 
larly change the picture, in this respect, 
from the scanty reports of the Tenth. 


3 Charles James Fox: A Study of an Eigh- 
teenth Century Parliamentary Speaker (Iowa 
City, 1932). 
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The principal outlines of the prob- 
lem are readily made clear. The turn- 
over among members was greater than 
the turnover among speakers, pointing 
further to that the re- 
sponsibilities of speechmaking resting 
upon the comparative few. As a broad 
generalization, the following statements 
may be serviceable: 


the conclusion 


In any session of 
the House of Commons, about twenty- 
five the bulk of the 
speaking. Another one hundred spoke 
a few times each. 


members carried 


The four hundred or 
more remaining seldom or never rose to 
their legs. Many of them never even at- 
tended or voted, except on the most 
urgent occasions. Whatever contribu- 
tion they made to the Empire, they 
the clubs like 
Brooks’s, in eating houses like Bellamy’s. 
The foregoing description is of what is 
fairly called the golden age of British 
oratory; the age that Walpole described 
as overflowing with eloquence. 


made in lobbies, in 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF SPEAKING 
Victor Hugo once observed that a leg- 
islative body takes character from its 


4 Almost any sort of statistic based upon the 
miserably incomplete reports of the Parliamen- 
tary History must be fortified with a knowledge 
of the opportunity for error. Obviously the 
PH does not contain all the speeches. A check 
is suggested by comparing the reports of Lord 
North with the accounts in the PH. On March 
22, 1775, Burke made his famous speech on 
conciliation; PH lists nine speakers (‘and oth- 
ers”) that day; North names 17 (Fortescue, The 
Correspondence of George III (London, 1928), 
III, 188). On February 20, 1776, on Fox’s motion 
of censure, PH lists 20 speakers, North 25 (ibid., 
339-340). Even with these known uncertainties 
entering into the conjecture, generalizations 
concerning the probable number of speakers 
must be somewhat loose. It is obvious, of course, 
that long speeches were commonplace. A three- 
hour speech by Pitt followed by an equally long 
reply by Fox would consume a fair share of the 
evening, and consequently make it less likely 
that many others could participate in the dis 
cussion. Furthermore, many members of the 
lower house in the eighteenth century were not 
particularly interested in public affairs. They 
were content simply to attend and vote once in 
a while. The reformed parliaments of 1832 and 
thereafter brought in members of different edu- 
cation and background who were more con- 
cerned with parliamentary business. 


physical surroundings. “Install the Sen- 
ate from a square chamber in a round 
chamber,” he once wrote; “it will be an- 
other body. . . . If you wish to preserve 
an old thing make nothing over 
anew, not even the envelope.”® 

The arrangement of the 
eighteenth century House of Commons 
was somewhat different from that of de- 
liberative halls found today in this coun- 
try. Instead of the familiar fan-shaped 
arrangement of seats and desks as seen 
in the Congress and in the legislative 


physic al 


quarters of the various states, the Com- 
mons followed an entirely different pat- 
tern. Sessions were held in St. Stephens 
Chapel, in a room thirty feet wide by 
seventy-five feet long. At the rear was 
the Speaker's chair; in front of it were 
seats and tables for clerks. Along either 
side were four or five rows of benches, 
arranged in elevated tiers. Members of 
the government customarily sat in the 
benches at the Speaker's right; members 
of the opposition sat on the left. Party 
leaders took the front benches; less im- 
portant back 
benchers, took seats toward the rear. No 


members, now termed 
attempt was made to provide seating 
space for the whole membership; on an 
important occasion those who came late 
were compelled to stand.° 

Englishmen learned to like the crowd- 
ed, compact arrangement stumbled onto 
the century, 
with the two parties opposite each other. 


by accident in sixteenth 
\lthough the Commons was burned out 
in 1834, the new quarters were laid out 
substantially along the same lines as 
the old. The building of 


1941 


1894 was 


bombed out in the London blitz, 


5 The Man Who Laughs, Il, book 8, has a 
detailed description of certain parliamentary 
customs and procedures. 

*Henry W. Lucy in his Memories of Fight 
Parliaments (London, 1900), p. 383, quotes a 
member as declaring that in an average session 
there are only fifteen hours when the present 
chamber is not large enough. 
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and is being rebuilt according to the 
familiar pattern.’ 
The 


Commons was a disorderly, explosive, 


eighteenth century House of 


volatile body. Physical conditions of 
the chamber undoubtedly encouraged 
the great speakers, as members were 
packed elbow to elbow, and the orator 
had his opponents directly in his vision. 
Murmurs of approval and approbation 
and cries of “Hear! hear!’’ encouraged 
him to proceed, even to the length of 
But at times 
a capable and competent speaker might 


three, four, or five hours. 


run into a torrent of protest when issues 
were bitterly fought and tempers were 
short. Even the stormy Chatham was 
once flatly told he did not know what 
he was talking about.* Burke, who could 
either fill or empty the House, was at 
times not allowed to talk at all. Fox, 
whose mastery of the House was seldom 
excelled, became weary of the battle and 
spent some years in retirement. British 
audiences today are undoubtedly more 
responsive than their American counter- 
parts.® 

These conditions, sometimes trouble- 
some even to an experienced speaker, 
made the ordeal of the beginner almost 
unbearable: the noise and confusion, 
the coming and going, the disturbing 
cries of “Question, question,” “No, no,” 
“Order, order,”’ or even “Take down his 
the critical readiness of listen- 
ers to condemn.'° 


words,” 


The House was no 


7For an architect's picture of the future 
House, see Gordon, Strathearn, Our Parliament, 
grd ed. (London, 1948), facing p. 97. 

8.This almost unbelievable incident is report- 
ed in Jennings, George Henry, An Anecdotal 
History of the British Parliament (New York, 
1881), p. 119. 

® Conditions in the nineteenth century were 
hardly less turbulent. For a description of bad 
moments by Gladstone and others, see Lucy, 
op. cit., pp. 32e2ff. 

10For a description of the atmosphere and 
procedure of the House today, see Jennings, 
W. Ivor, Parliament (Cambridge, 1940), p. 18- 
22. Josef Redlich’s The Procedure of the House 
of Commons, translated by A. Ernest Steinthal 


audience of passive listeners but a group 
of sophisticated connoisseurs of speak- 
ing. No polite silence or reserved ap- 
plause greeted the inept speaker. The 
kindest treatment was to let him gradu- 
ally dissolve in the general restlessness 
and inattention. And a dull wit would 
be promptly taken apart by the oppo- 
sition: he would be completely dismem- 
bered, ethically, emotionally, and logi- 
cally. 


‘THe First Hurpie: THE MAIDEN SPEECH 

Before a member could become a speak- 
er, he must undertake a maiden speech. 
For a while he could sit quietly on the 
bench, doing no more than to partici- 
pate in the applause or the voting, but 
if he wanted to become an orator, he 
arise, 


would sooner or later have to 


catch the Speaker's eye, and expose 


himself to an impatient audience 
Sometime in the development of the 


traditions of the House, the custom 


arose that a member making his first 
speech should be given courteous atten- 
tion. W. J. Brown writes that the prac- 
tice, now common, is not of recent ori- 
gin.!! It was probably generally adhered 
to in the nineteenth century, although 


the turbulent reception of Disraeli’s 


maiden speech certainly demonstrates 


that the Commons could take an un- 
kindly attitude if it so elected.** In the 
eighteenth century the maiden speech 
of a prominent member was invariably 
noted and commented upon. Perhaps it 


(London, 1908), 3 vols., is authoritative and 
helpful. An annotated list entitled Books About 
Parliament may be purchased from The Han- 
sard Society, 162 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London. Pictures of the eighteenth century House 
may be found in Gordon and Brown, cited 
elsewhere, and in biographies of British orators 
of the period. Floor plans of the old and new 
quarters may be found in various London 
guidebooks, such as those of Baedeker or Muir- 
head. 

11 Parliament (London, 1945), chap. XII. 

12 An authoritative comment upon Disraeli’s 
maiden speech is by Arnold, Carroll C., “The 
Speech Style of Benjamin Disraeli,” in QJS, 
XXXIII_ (Dec., 1947), 430-431. 
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is accurate to say that a maiden speech 
had a better than average chance of be- 
ing well received if the speaker dis- 
played intelligence and spirit. 

The first speaking experiences of the 
more eminent British are a 
matter of record, and will be reviewed 
here only briefly for purposes 
The maiden speeches of the Pitts stand 
at the top of the list. Sir Kobert Wal- 
pole thought that the performance of 
the elder Pitt was amazing, and that 
opinion is echoed in many contemporary 
sources. The young Pitt readily stepped 
into his father’s making a 
speech that was vigorously applauded 
by the foremost Whigs. When some one 
said, in Fox’s presence, that Pitt would 
soon be one of the first speakers in Par- 
liament, Fox generously replied, “He is 


2 


so already,’’*® 


orators 


* contrast. 


shoes, 


Fox himself had attract- 
ed great favor with his first speech, part- 
ly because of Henry Fox’s reputation as 
a debater, but chiefly because of his own 
ability and audacity. Burke's speech 
caught the attention of Chatham im- 
mediately. 

Among the great speakers of the day, 
only Sheridan came off badly. The tra- 
ditional comment of Woodfall, a parlia- 
mentary reporter, that Sheridan should 
have stayed in the theatre, brought this 
reply: “It is in me, by God, and it will 
come out.” This fervid utterance can 
be compared with Disraeli’s declaration: 
“T sit down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me.” The tempor- 
ary reverses of Sheridan and Disraeli sug- 
gest that the real test of a maiden 
speech lies in its effect on the speaker: 
if he is whipped by the ordeal, the 
speech is a failure, no matter how glibly 
it was delivered nor how fervently it was 
acclaimed; if he is stimulated to make 
more suitable preparation, his speech 


13 Quoted in Goodrich, Chauncey A., 
British Eloquence (New York, 1872), p. 


Select 
559. 


may be regarded simply as a part of his 
education as an orator. 

The real anguish of the maiden speech 
is seen in the careers of those who did 
not survive it. The eldest son of Lord 
North described his experience: 

Having risen and caught the Speaker's eye, 
I brought out two or three sentences, when a 
mist seemed to rise before my eyes; I then lost 
my recollection and could see nothing but the 
Speaker’s wig, which swelled, and swelled, and 
swelled, till it covered the whole House. 
sank back on my seat.14 


I then 


Another speaker, whose name is not 
given, thus addressed the chair: “Mr. 
Speaker—Sir, I am astonished! Sir, I am 
astonished!”” No ever knew what 
caused this amazement, for the member 
was too astonished to proceed.'® 


one 


The Earl of Charlemont has written 
sympathetically of his own inward strug- 
gle: 

I have gone down to the House determined 
to speak. Nay, I have often gone so far as to 
write my speech and to get it by heart. But all 
in vain. When I attempted to rise every effort 
of my mind was baffled by my bodily weakness. 
My recollection was lost, my courage was gone. 


Charlemont concluded that training in 
the art of speaking should begin at an 
early age.'® 

A unique maiden speech was that de- 
livered by William Gerard Hamilton in 
1755. Walpole, in the gallery that day, 
has written an enthusiastic and widely- 


14 Harford, John Scandrett, Recollections of 
William Wilberforce (London, 1864), p. 95. 

15 Palgrave, Sir Reginald Francis, The House 
of Commons (London, 1869), p. 47. The inci- 
dent may be a watered-down version of an 
earlier story told on Joseph Addison. Addison 
began his speech by saying, “Mr. Speaker, I 
conceive,” and then paused as if frightened by 
the sound of his own voice. He again com- 
menced, “I conceive, Mr. Speaker—” and again 
stopped; then proceeded, ‘Sir, I conceive.” He 
could go no further; another member gained 
the floor and said, “Sir, the honourable gentle- 
man has conceived three times, and brought 
forth nothing.”—Quoted in Jennings, G. H., op. 
cit., p. 94. 

16 Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, 
Earl of Charlemont MSS. (London, 1891), XII, 
app. 10, p. g. 
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quoted description of Hamilton's per- 
formance. It was, Walpole said, “per- 
fection”: 

What, you will ask, could be beyond this? 
Nothing but what was beyond whatever was, 
and that was Pitt.17 
He went on to describe the speech as a 
prepared add ess, but he observed that 
from time to time Hamilton would 
leave his prepared remarks, answer a 
preceding speaker, and then return to 
his original train of thought. 

Hamilton found the ordeal so ex- 
hausting that he did not speak again 
for a long time, and thus acquired the 
nickname of “Singlespeech.” He _ bore 
that distinguishing label all his life, 
though he did make other speeches in 
the House of Commons, though he 
several times addressed the Irish House, 
and though texts of his addresses sur- 
vive along with an accompanying art of 
rhetoric.** Charlemont, who knew him 
personally, thought his difficulty arose 
because he attempted to memorize all 
of his parliamentary efforts. He reports 
the testimony of a friend who heard 
Hamilton rehearse, three times, a single 
three-hour speech.'® Hamilton there- 
fore really never achieved the parlia- 
mentary idiom. Like a beginning de- 
bater who hopefully leaves a few win- 
dows in the structure of his prepared 
speech, trusting that chance remarks of 
his opponents will let him insert a 
little prefabricated millwork in these 
openings, Hamilton apparently con- 
structed a gaudy substitute for genuine 
parliamentary discussion. Among the 

17 Quoted in Williams, Basil, The Life of 
William Pitt (London, 1914), I, 268. 

18See his Parliamentary Logick (London, 
1808), which includes some hundred pages of 
rhetorical principles, plus the texts of two 
speeches delivered in the Irish House of Com- 
mons. 

19 Op. cit., XII, app. 10, p. 19. Hamilton’s 
“unaccountable frugality” in the exercise of 
his public speaking talents always puzzled 


Charlemont. For a further reference to Hamil- 
ton’s speaking, see Walpole, op. cit., X, 8. 


list of inept maiden speeches may be 
included, with the proper qualifications, 
this speech of 1755. Hamilton’s experi- 
ence casts a strange glow upon the prob- 
lem of addressing the House of Com- 
mons. 

Throughout the nineteenth century 
and even to the present day the maiden 
speech has been considered an omin- 
ous hurdle. Popular treatises on modern 
parliamentary customs, as well as biogra- 
phies of Disraeli, Gladstone, Lloyd 
George, and others, betray the marrow- 
deep dread of the initial speech. So great 
a speaker as Winston Churchill was wor- 
ried and anxious. “It was with awe as 
well as eagerness that I braced myself 
for the supreme effort,” he writes in A 
Roving Commission. “I need not re- 
count the pains I had taken to prepare, 
nor the efforts I had made to hide the 
work of preparation.”*° The maiden 
speech is a formidable task today, but it 
must have been even more so in the 
eighteenth century. 


THE SECOND HURDLE: 
MEETING EXPECTATION 


Speakers who had achieved fame in 
an activity other than British parlia- 
mentary speaking apparently assumed 
an additionally difficult task trying to 
win the favorable attention of the 
Commons. 

Sheridan is the first to come to mind. 
Before entering Parliament, he had won 
a sure reputation as a playwright with 
The Critic, The School for Scandal, and 
The Rivals. These plays brought him 
substantial fame as a first citizen of the 
theatre. When he became a member of 
the House of Commons, and decided to 
make a reputation as a parliamentary 
speaker, he found his listeners especially 
critical. Woodfall’s comment has al- 
ready been stated; and Pitt himself, in a 


20 (New York, 1944), p. 362. 
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later debate, suggested that Sheridan's 
eloquence would sound better from the 
stage than from the platform. Sheridan's 
prompt retort the 
however, and later he delivered one of 


retrieved situation, 
the great oratorical efforts of his gener- 
ation. 
Sheridan’s achievement of stacking 
one reputation on top-of another stands 
almost alone in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Many who had be- 
come eminent in other lines never lived 
up to the expectations of the Commons. 
Erskine was a distinguished lawyer. He 
defended Admiral Keppel Lord 
George Gordon in important trials. He 
had an enormous civil practice, earning 


and 


one of the highest incomes ever made at 
the bar. Some of his contributions, like 


those to the doctrine of constructive 


treason, are of the highest legal signifi- 


Erskine, however, achieved only 
mediocre success as a 


cance. 
parliamentary 
speaker.**| Murray was another eminent 
lawyer of the day, ending his career as 
Lord Chancellor; but in Parliament he 
was no match several 
others, living in special fear of the elder 
Pitt. 

It was difficult for sneakers to make 
a successful transition from the Irish to 
the English House of Commons. The 
two speaking situations were quite un- 
like.?? 
foreshadow a reputation in the other. 
The case of Henry Flood is an illustra- 
tion. 


for any one of 


A reputation in one did not 


Flood, like his great contempo- 
rary, Grattan, was one of the foremost 
Irish orators. After some twenty years 
the Irish 
House and elsewhere, he was elected, in 


of speaking experience in 


21 For a thoughtful appraisal of his parlia- 
mentary career, see Campbell, John Lord, Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors (London, 1847), VIII, 
262 et seq. 

22 See letters between Hamilton and Hutchin- 
son of June 26, 1782, and September 25, 1769, as 
found in the Fiistorical Manuscript Commission 
Reports, Donoughmore MSS. (London, 1891), 
XII, app. 9, pp. 232, 266. 


1783, to the British ‘House. His arrival 


in London was eagerly awaited: “we ex- 


pect a match between [Erskine] and 
Pitt, and another between Fox and 
Flood,” wrote a contemporary.** But 
his British career was a failure. “He 


misjudged when he transferred himself 
to the English parliament; he forgot 
that he was a tree of the forest too old 
and too great to be transplanted at 
fifty.” 


The slow, measured 


Wraxall wrote: 

and sententious style of 
enunciation which characterized his eloquence 
however calculated to excite admiration in the 
sister kingdom, appeared to English ears cold 
stiff, and deficient. . . . Unfortunately, too, for 
Flood, one of his own countrymen, Courtenay, 
instantly opened upon him . . . a battery of 


ridicule and wit.24 

Success in another field did not auto 
matically foretell brilliance in parlia 
mentary speaking; each orator had to 
make his way solely on his merit as a 
The 


members of the Commons were not over- 


master of parliamentary address. 


awed by any sort of past achievement or 
reputation. 


THe THirp HurpLe: 

‘THE NECESSITY FOR DEBATING SKILI 
Across the channel the French revolu- 
tion produced a group of orators who 
required, and received, ample time for 
the preparation of their speeches. Politi- 
cal oratory, in France, was at the time 
almost completely nonexistent. Since 
French parliaments had little function 
during the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth French ministers did 
not need to defend their policies in 


centuries, 


public, and their opponents had little 
opportunity for criticism. Accordingly, 
speaking developed along somewhat for- 
mal clerical, forensic, and academic pat- 
terns. H. Morse Stephens observes: 

Long, and _ elaborately 


carefully composed, 


constructed harangues became the rule and not 


23 Lives of the Lord Chancellors, VIII, 263. 
24 Historical and Posthumous Memoirs (Lon- 
don, 1884), III, 185-186. 
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the exception in all their assemblies. With very 
few exceptions, they were devoid . . . of the 
peculiar knack of seeing the weak points in an 
opponent's arguments, and being able to make 
an effective reply on the spot.25 


Robespierre, for example, was such a 
feeble debater that he could not even 
answer a personal attack, but instead 
postponed discussion for a whole week 
in order to prepare an elaborate de- 
fense.?° 

This style of political speaking is in- 
conceivable in the history of British 
oratory. House of Commons listeners 
expected a reply on the instant. Many 
examples may be found in the careers 
of Fox, Burke, and Pitt where a two- or 
three-hour address would be answered 
immediately by a speech of comparable 
length, the refuter displaying great skill 
in replying to all of the arguments pre- 
sented. 

Murray, Hamilton, Erskine, and Flood 
lacked, among other qualifications, the 
ability to participate in rough and tum- 
ble argument. A letter by Lord Town- 
shend stresses the need for intellectual 
alertness compounded with physical 
and moral courage. Describing a scene 
in the Lords in which several speakers 
attacked an opinion previously handed 
down by Murray, now Lord Mansfield, 
Townshend records the general surprise 
that Mansfield would not or could not 
answer these verbal assaults. There was 
no time nor opportunity to draw up a 
legal brief; the Lords wanted an an- 
swer at once, during the debate. The 
world was amazed, comments Town- 
shend, because Mansfield continued si- 
lent. Contrasting Mansfield with Fox, 
Townshend goes on to say: 

[1] only thought that if this man had learned 
to face his enemy in the House of Commons 


it would not have happened. Charles Fox is of 
another stamp. He defies, corrects, and drives 


25 Statesmen and Orators of the French Revo- 
lution (Oxford, 1892), I, 11-12. 
26 Tbid., I, 12. 


Ministers into minorities, in order to uphold 
Government.?7 


Parliamentary debate was not simply 
a question, moreover, of matching one 
reasoned enthymeme with another; 
facts and precedents were necessary, but 
so also were retort, invective, ridicule, 
and other forms of emotional intimida- 
tion. Parliamentary style in the eigh- 
teenth century was clarity plus vehem- 
ence. 


Tue SpeciAL Case oF EDWARD GIBBON 

The foregoing problems of parliamen- 
tary speaking come to a focus in the ca- 
reer of Edward Gibbon. His detailed 
memoirs and correspondence give ample 
evidence for the study of an intelligent, 
respected, and distinguished scholar who 
eagerly sought to become a parliamen- 
tary speaker. 

Gibbon’s early life seems to contain 
nearly every ingredient for a successful 
parliamentary career. He was the son of 
a member of the House of Commons. 
Early in life he formed the habit of 
wide reading, the scope of his study in- 
cluding many rhetorical works.** His 
varied career included being a captain 
of militia, a frequenter of horse races, a 
moderate gambler. He had canvassed at 
elections, and he was seen at clubs and 
other places of social distinction. He 
travelled widely; at Rome he visited the 
Colosseum, and noted where Tully 
spoke.”® In many respects his early years 
suggest those of Charles Fox, who was 
also the son of a member of parliament, 
a patron of the races and gaming rooms, 
an omnivorous reader, and a continental 


27 Donoughmore MSS., op. cit., XII, app. 9, p. 
278. The letter is addressed to Hutchinson, 
dated February 25, 1774. Fox was then still a 
young man, at the very beginning of his par- 
liamentary career. 

28 The Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gib- 
bon, Esq., edited by John, Lord Sheffield (Lon- 
don, 1837), pp. 445 ff. His reading included 
Longinus, Cicero, Quintilian, Lysias, and Plato. 

29 Tbid., pp. 53, 62, 81. 
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traveller. Apparently, however, these ac- 
tivities are not the inevitable concomi- 
tants of oratorical skill. 

Gibbon, like Chatham, Burke, and 
Pitt, gave countless hours to  self-im- 
provement. He reflected upon whatever 
he read. He translated Cicero into 
French, re-translated the French into 
Latin, and then compared his Latin with 
Cicero’s. After hearing a French preach- 
er, he noted some differences between 
French declamatory preaching and the 
English style of reasoned meditation. 
When composing history, he wou!d say 
his sentences aloud before putting them 
on paper.*° 

Gibbon sat through eight sessions of 
parliament, from 1774 to 1782. The prin- 
cipal topic discussed was the American 
war, which he had studied intensively 
in 1775. He had a great longing to be- 
come a speaker, taking a strong interest 
in parliamentary affairs. His letters of 
the time are filled with references to par- 
liamentary activities. But during those 
eight sessions of parliament he never 
once spoke. 

On January 31, 1775, he wrote his 
good friend, Holroyd: 

If my confidence was equal to my eloquence. 
and my eloquence to my knowledge, perhaps 
I might make no very intolerable speaker. 

That same day he wrote his step- 
mother: 

We are plunging every day deeper and deeper 
into the great business of America; and I have 
hitherto been a zealous, though a silent, friend 
to the cause of government, which in this in- 
stance, I think the cause of England. 

On February 8 he wrote Holroyd: 

I am not d—d, according to your charitable 


wishes, because I have not acted; there was 


such an inundation of speakers . . . that neither 


Lord George Germaine nor myself could find 
room for a single word. 

Lord Germaine found room for many 
words during the session, but Gibbon 
hugged his bench: 


30 Ibid., pp. 39-40, 63-64. 


I am still a mute; it is more tremendous than 
I imagined; the great speakers fill me with de- 
spair, the bad ones with terror. 


A full month later, he wrote: 

I have sometimes had a wish to speak, but 
though I felt tolerably prepared as to the mat- 
ter, I dreaded exposing myself in the manner, 
and remained in my seat, safe, but inglorious.31 


Why did Gibbon never speak? For 
one reason, he lacked the inclination or 
ability to participate in discussion or 
argument. As a young man he described 
himself as being reflective and medita- 
tive, unsuited to extempore speaking or 
to unexpected objectors.*? In 1779 Dr. 
Priestly tried to engage him in a public 
debate on the corruption of Christian- 
ity, one of the central ideas of the De- 
cline and Fall, but Gibbon declined.** 
In 1780, when the Gordon rioters swept 
over London, his friend Holroyd went 
forth to exhort the rioters to be moder- 
ate, but Gibbon claimed parliamentary 
immunity and stayed at home. That 
same year he left a dinner table in a 
huff when a young man at the other 
end of the table disagreed with him.* 
When Burke ridiculed the Board of 
Plantations and Trades, of which 
Gibbon was a member, Gibbon offered 
no defense whatever. “He could bear 
ridicule,” writes Young, “with more 
fortitude than contradiction.”** As has 
been shown, the ability to defend one’s 
position is a prime requisite of parlia- 
mentary speaking. No one could last on 
the floor of the Commons unless he 
could participate in the ebb and flow 
of argument. 

Gibbon never developed the ability 
to make decisions. He was in turn a 


31 This and the foregoing quotations are from 
Miscellaneous Works, pp. 266-268. 

32 [bid., p. 228. 

33 Ibid., p. 98. 

34 Low, Edward, Edward Gibbon (New York, 
1937), Pp. 3-4. His dinner opponent was Wil- 
liam Pitt. 

35 Young, G. M., Gibbon (New York, 1933), 
p- 121. 
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member of the Established Church, a 
Catholic, and a reconverted Protestant. 
He first adopted, then abandoned, a 
military career. Between 1760 and 1774 
he could not decide whether he wanted 
a seat in Parliament. Later, offered a 
seat on the Board of Trade, he was con- 
fused as to whether he should accept it. 
Though he usually voted with the gov- 
ernment, he could never reconcile in his 
mind his belief in the justice of the 
King’s position and his suspicion that 
some of the King’s policies were un- 
wise. 

An orator must be able to speak with+ 
decisiveness. Men discuss problems for 
which alternative solutions are possible, 
but a moment comes when each one 
must stand up and be counted. To be 
incapable of deciding is almost to be in- 
capable of deliberative speaking. It is 
quite possible that during the eight 
years Gibbon sat in parliament he never 
quite made up his mind where he stood. 
He was in both camps at once. He voted 
with the Tories, but associated with the 
Whigs. Perhaps he lacked the fortitude 
to speak for the majority, though he 
could silently vote for it. 

A final reason for Gibbon’s inability 
to participate in deliberation, which to- 
day is called discussion, and to take a 
specific position on a vital issue, which 
today is called debate, is that he never 
had any training whatever in public 
address. The word “training” is here 
interpreted liberally and loosely. A score 


36 Miscellaneous Works, pp. 90-100, 291. 


or more instances illuminate the ora- 
torical training of Burke, Fox, and the 
Pitts; Gibbon seems to have had no such 
instruction. On the contrary, he consid- 
ered his days at Oxford profitless be- 
cause, he once wrote, the teachers did 
not stimulate students to discuss what 
they read. 


A SUMMARY, AND AN IMPLICATION 

The members of the eighteenth cen- 
tury House of Commons constituted a 
critical, exacting, and often annoying 
audience. The difficulties of speaking 
were so overpowering that the great ma- 
jority of the members made little effort 
to contribute to parliamentary debate. 
Many who did speak met with varying 
degrees of failure, though often they 
were men of good sense and good judg- 
ment. Possibly much wise counsel was 
never presented simply because those 
who might have done so never rose to 
speak. These silent members could, 
therefore, exert influence only through 
their votes and their private conversa- 
tion. 

The principles of rhetorical criticism 
may well be amplified by observing those 
who failed to surmount the obstacles to 
effective speaking in the House of Com- 
mons. To understand the reasons why 
talented men sat through session after 
session without speaking enables the 
critic to paint a surer picture of the in- 
tellectual ruggedness, the moral courage, 
and the political steadfastness of their 
great contemporaries, Burke, Fox, and 
the Pitts. 








SHAKESPEARE’S LEGERDEMAIN 
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HE possibility of legerdemain as an 

element of Shakespeare's stagecraft 
has not generally been considered. To 
date most studies in this area have been 
more concerned with the attempt to re- 
late certain action requirements of his 
plays to known stage machinery. The 
result has been to establish in popular 
thought the idea of his theatre as de- 
pendent to a remarkable degree upon 
what modern playgoers would regard 
as rather crude stagecraft. It is possible 
that the development of this attitude 
has been responsible for partially ob- 
scuring both the complexities and the 
potentialities of some of Shakespeare’s 
best scenes. It may be that the appari- 
tions in Macbeth were originally con- 
ceived as elements of a puzzling illusion, 
and that the direction which requires 
the banquet in The Tempest to “vanish” 
was intended to leave the spectators 
genuinely mystified. 

Legerdemain, popularly called “mag- 
ic,” is the exploitation of influences 
leading to error of perception.’ Its pur- 
pose is to deceive and mystify. To this 
end it causes the spectator to misper- 


ceive sensations—principally visual and 





auditory—and encourages him to accept 


the faulty evidence of his senses in pref- 
erence to reason and experience. The 


1 Magic, properly speaking, is that which in- 
volves the supernatural; sorcery, that which 
effects enchantment; and conjuring, that which 
is associated with the summoning of spirits. 
Legerdemain is mere trickery, the deception of 
the senses without recourse to supernatural 
powers. 


result is that he accepts at face value 
what he sees and hears without suspect- 
ing that his perceptions have been falsi- 
fied by the illusionist, and he ends by 
being mystified because of the absence 
of data necessary to reconcile the testi- 
mony of his senses with his established 
knowledge of fact. The basic deception 
is possible because of certain character- 
istics inherent in the human _ psychic 
organization. is the ten- 
dency to perceive but one thing at a 
time. 


One of these 


Another is the tendency to relate 
perceptions one to another. A third is 
the tendency 


to perceive only what 


attracts the attention. All perception 
is optional. The senses are continually 
assailed by a variety of sensations most 
of which are neglected because they are 
of no interest, the attention being occu- 
pied usually with a sequence of sensa- 
tions in some way related. Legerdemain 
takes advantage of these limitations. It 
the 
data essential to understanding by di- 
key 


action, by giving important action an 


may cause 


spectator to overlook 


recting his attention away from 
appearance of insignificance so that at- 
tention is at the instant 
when it should be keenest, by momen- 


relaxed very 
tarily screening crucial action through 
some routine, hence unsuspected, move- 
ment. It may also deceive by falsely as- 
sociating sound with sight, as in ven- 
triloquism. Or it may confuse percep- 
tion with disparate stimuli, such as 
having lightning in one place concur 
with some crucial action in another, or 
when 


thunder coming at a moment 
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something needs to be seen with espe- 
cial clearness.* 

It is unlikely that this study will ex- 
pose many of the secrets with which 
audiences have been mystified from time 
beyond history. Readers who are inter- 
ested in legerdemain for its own sake 
are referred to the many excellent works 
on the subject.* The purpose of this 
study is merely to point out the possi- 
bilities of legerdemain as one of many 
effects in the plays of Shakespeare. By 
reference to legerdemain it is Ooccasion- 
ally possible to suggest solutions to 
certain problematical scenes. If this en- 
courages any producer toward a more 
careful analysis of those scenes, our 
purpose will have been accomplished. 

The following discussion is divided 
into three sections and a summary. The 
first section notes the existence of leg- 
erdemain in Elizabethan England _to- 
gether with its manifestations in the 
plays of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 
The second section gives a survey of 
the scenes in Shakespeare’s plays in 
which legerdemain might have figured. 
The third section is devoted to an 
analysis of two scenes—Macbeth, IV-i 
and The Tempest, I11-iii—in which 
legerdemain is integral to the dramatic 
effect. 

2 The principles stated above are mainly de- 
rived from Binet, Alfred, “The Psychology of 
Prestidigitation,” Smithsonian Institute Annual 
Report for 1894 (Washington, D. C., 1896), pp. 
SSF 57t. 

3A few titles to begin on: Clarke, Sidney W., 
and Blind, Adolphe, Bibliography of Conjuring 
and Similar Deceptions (London, 1920); Agrippa, 
Henrie Cornelius, Of the Vanitie and uncer- 
taintie of Artes and Sciences: Englished by Ta. 
San. Gent (London, 1575): Scot, Reginald, The 
Discoverie of Witchcraft (London, 1584); Rid, 
Samuel, The Art of Jugling, or Legerdemain 
(London, 1612); Bate, John, The Mysteries of 
Nature and Art, end ed. (London, 1635); Rob- 
ert-Houdin, J. E., The Secrets of Conjuring and 
Magic, trans. A. J. Lewis (London, 1878); Hop- 
kins, A. A., Magic, Stage Illusions and Scientific 
Diversions (New York, 1898); Hopkins, Nevil 
Monroe, Twentieth Century Magic (London, 


1898); Lewis, Angelo John, Modern Magic (Phil- 
adelphia, 1904). 
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Two earlier studies have dealt with 
this aspect of stagecraft, but without de- 
tailed consideration of Shakespeare's 
practice. The most immediate is Louis 
B. Wright's “Juggling Tricks and Con- 
jury on the English Stage Before 1642” 
(Modern Philology, XXIV, 269-284), 
which notes over two-score instances of 
deceptio visus in plays of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The other is 
Rudolf Zender’s dissertation, Die Magie 
Elisabeth- 

(Halle-Wittenberg, 
1907), Which surveys manifestations of 
the magical in the drama of the period. 


im englischen Drama des 
anischen Zeitalters 


II 

In Shakespeare's day legerdemain was 
associated with the occult, both by its 
practitioners and by credulous minds 
upon whom they worked. The natural 
inclination of men to recount the im- 
probable and credit the impossible was 
as yet unchecked by knowledge of na- 
tural law. Experimental science was in 
its infancy. The nature of earthly sub- 
stance was still unknown. Miracles were 
readily reported and readily believed. 
Alchemy, astrology and necromancy were 
accepted as bona fide branches of learn- 
ing. 

Credulity was by no means confined 
to the uneducated. Benvenuto Cellini, 
in his autobiography, describes an even- 
ing spent with a conjurer during which 
was summoned a host of devils which 
filled the great Coliseum and remained, 
howling and threatening him, until the 
sound of the matin-bells drove them 
away.’ Queen Elizabeth herself main- 
tained a magician, a Dr. John Dee, one 
of whose functions was to protect her 
from charms and curses. In 1577, when 


Jd? 
a wax image of her was found, the 


4 Littlefield, H., “Folklore and Superstition,” 
Shakespeare’s England (Oxford, 1916), I, 528ff. 

5]. A. Symonds translation, grd ed. (New 
York, 1927), pp. 125-190. 





Queen secluded herself and the whole 
-court until Dr. 
Dee was able to develop means of ren- 


was in consternation 


dering the threat harmless.° Laws were 
passed in 1563 and 1604 interdicting 
sorcery and conjuration of malignant 
spirits, and hundreds of suspects were 
arraigned under these laws.’ Many of 
the accused confessed to the charges. 
One such boasted that he could, if he 
wished, “turn all the rushes in a room 
into spirits and serpents.’’* Elizabeth's 
successor, James I, was especially inter- 
ested in witchcraft. The book which 
he wrote on the subject, Daemonologie, 
(1597, re-issued 1603) was a standard 
reference of the time. 


In such an intellectual climate that 
“willing suspension of disbelief’ which 
is a primary requisite to the success of 
performed drama must have been pow- 
erfully assisted in any scenes involving 
representation of the magical. The fa- 
vorableness of this climate is evidenced 
by a long list of plays featuring magic 
and showing sorcerers in action with 


various paraphernalia of their art.® 


6 Social England, ed. Henry Duff Traill (Lon- 
don, 1902-1904), III, 444. 

7Summers, Montague, Introduction to Scot’s 
Discoverie of Witchcraft (London, 1933), p.- 
XViii. 

%’ Harrison, G. B., ed., 
(London, [1941]), p. 251. 

+ Barnes: The Devil’s Charter; . Chapman: 
Bussy d’Ambois; Dekker, Old Fortunatus, Whore 
of Babylon, If It be not Good the Devil is in it, 
The Virgin Martyr; Dekker and Rowley: The 
Witch of Edmonton; Fletcher: The Chances, 
The Humourous Lieutenant; Greene: Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, Orlando Furioso, Al- 
phonsus of Arragon; Heywood and Brome: The 
Late Lancashire Witches; Lodge and Greene: A 
Looking Glass for London; Marlowe: Doctor 
Faustus; Middleton: The Family of Love, A 
Mad World My Masters, The Witch; Munday: 
Two Italian Gentlemen, John a Kent and John 
a Cumber; Peele: Old Wives Tale; Preston: 
Clyomen and Clyomedes; Rowley: The Birth of 
Merlin; Shirley: The Lady of Pleasure; Tour- 
neur: The Atheist’s Tragedy; Webster: The 
White Devil; Anonymous: A Knack to Know a 
Knave; Two Merry Milke-Maids; Two Noble 
Ladies and the Converted Conjurer; The Rare 
Triumphs of Love and Fortune. 
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Magic robes and books, incantations, 
spells and occult brews are frequent 
elements of the stage spectacle, while 


monsters, devils, and other supernatural 


creatures figure prominently in the 
plots. 
Shakespeare, whatever his personal 


beliefs may have been, capitalizes on 
popular superstition about as much as 
any of his fellows. Magical practices 
are displayed in five of his plays, and in 
all but one of these there are devils or 
apparitions conjured up.'®° About half 
of his conjuring scenes show the machin- 
ations of practitioners whose evil deeds 
were common knowledge among his au- 
In addition to the 
shown, references to sorcery are common 
in his plays. Brabantio in Othello 
(I-iil-60, 103) accuses Othello of having 
bewitched Desdemona with charms, and 


ditors."4 sorcery 


Othello himself describes to Desdemona 
the ‘web of magic’’ woven into the fatal 
handkerchief = (III -iii-55ff). Edmund 
in King Lear (II-i-40) falsely describes 
to his father Edgar’s moonlight spell- 
weaving and gains immediate credence. 
The charms of the witch Sycorax and 
the counter-charms of Prospero are fully 
described in The Tempest (1-ii-263ff.) . 

Today it is generally believed that 
much of what once passed as evidence 
of the supernatural was the result of 
skillful One 
this is that from earliest times the priest- 


legerdemain. reason for 
ly class had supported its appeals to 
belief by its mastery of principles of 
psychology and physics not known to 
laymen. Temple doors which opened 
miraculously when altar-fires were light- 
ed, lustral vessels which could not be 


emptied or which brimmed with either 


10 The five are: 1 Henry VI; 2 Henry VI; 
The Comedy of Errors; Macbeth; The Tempest. 
The exception is The Comedy of Errors. 

11 La Pucelle in 7 Henry VI, Margaret Jour- 
dain, Eleanor Cobham and Roger Bolingbroke 
in 2 Henry VI, and of course Hecate in Macbeth. 
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milk or wine upon utterance of certain 
magic words—these and many other 
tricks are described in detail by Hero 
of Alexandria.'? Most of the descrip- 
tions of the tricks survive in accounts 
by credulous witnesses who, like Cellini, 
saw only what they were intended to 
see and who believed what they saw. 
Although the illusions they describe are 
usually transparent and capable of re- 
production by a variety of means, the 
specific mechanisms are naturally con- 
jectural. 

Occasionally, however, an exposure 
reveals the sources of illusion. Such an 
exposure is Reginald Scot’s Discoverie 
of Witchcraft,* which unveils a long 
list of frauds practised upon the gullible 
by jugglers, witches, and conjurers of his 
time. Quoted at random, a few head- 
ings from his work will help to show 
the nature of their practice. 

How to make a booke, wherein you shall shew 


everie leafe therein to be white, blacke, blew, 
red, yellow, greene, &c. (p. 195) 


The leaves of the book are unevenly 
trimmed; the trick is in the handling. 
Tc eate a knife, and to fetch it out of anie other 


place. (p. 196) 


Duplicate knives, one palmed and the 
other produced for examination. 
To thrust a bodkin into your head without hurt. 


(p. 196) 


Duplicate bodkins, one of which has 
a retractable blade, the other one availa- 
ble for examination. 


To thrust . a knife through your arme: a 


pittiful sight, without hurt or danger. (p. 197) 


This requires a knife with a specially 
constructed blade having a kind of 
semicircular aperture for the arm, very 
similar in appearance to the knives 


12 Illustrations and explanations of Hero's de- 


vices are reproduced in Hopkins, A. A., Magic, 


Stage Illusions, etc., pp. 203-250. 
13 Citations in this paper are from the Sum- 
mers reprint. 


employed for the illusion of transfixion 
in the Grand Guignol today. Scot adds: 
“the wound will appeare the more ter- 
rible, if a little bloud be powred there- 
upon.” 


How to conveie (with words or charmes) the 
corne conteined in one box into another. (p. 


193) 


Both of the boxes have ingenious false 
bottoms. 

To cut off ones head, and to laie it on a platter, 
&c: which the jugglers call the decollation of 
John Baptist. (p. 198) 


This requires a specially constructed 
scaffold and a set of twins; the trick is 
similar to one version of the modern 


illusion of sawing a woman in two. 
To thrust a dagger or bodkin into your guts verie 
strangelie, and to recover immediatlie. (p. 198) 


This requires a false-front “bellie” with 
a perforable blood-bag beneath and a 
metal plate to protect the torso from 
the knife-point. 

The tricks which Scot describes re- 
quire not only a considerable skill in 
presentation but a high degree of crafts- 
manship in the construction of the ap- 
paratus. In this respect his rather crude 
woodcuts, like many another instance 
of Elizabethan graphic art, are some- 
what misleading. It is a mistake to as- 
sume that because the Elizabethans were, 
as a rule, inferior draftsmen they were 
also inferior artisans. The surviving ex- 
amples of their handiwork, particularly 
in cabinetry, gunsmithing, and clock 
making, show a degree of skill which 
goes far beyond the average of their 
ability in drawing. They seem to have 
been capable of an astonishing ingenu- 
ity in the contrivance of secret panels, 
false drawers, concealed mechanisms, in- 
nocent-appearing sword-pistols, and so 
on. 

There is evidence that the tricks which 
Scot describes were well known in the 
theatre and widely practiced there. As 
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early as 1537 Agrippa notes that there 
are “many things done also with a nim- 
blenesse of the handes, as we dayly see 
stage players and Juglers doe.”'* Hens- 
lowe’s item, “j frame for the heading in 
Black Jone,”'® reminds one of Scot’s 
woodcut of the beheading trick, as do 
Mahelot’s Hotel de Bourgogne proper- 
ties: “A severed head 
headless body on a bier” and “A trick 


and a woman’s 
breastplate to bleed when pierced by 
a sword.”?® Not only in the theatre but 
in the playscripts of the period are many 
instances of illusions corresponding to 
those described by Scot. Transfixion of 
the body or limbs by weapons or mis- 
siles is common.'? Decapitation or the 
amputation of limbs is somewhat less 
frequent.'* But illusions of stabbing, 
flaying or disembowelling are almost too 
numerous to name. These are all com: 
paratively simple as stage illusions go, 
for they require only sleight-of-hand in 
conjunction with certain basic proper- 
ties such as the false torso, trick blade or 
“heading” frame.?® 


Less simple are the scenes requiring 


14 [bid., p. 62. 


15 Greg, W. W., ed., Henslowe Papers (Lon- 
don, 1907), pp. 117-118. 

16 Lawrence, W. J., Pre-Restoration Stage 
Studies (Cambridge, 1927), p. 237. 

17 Sophonisba, Il-ii; The Rape of Lucrece, 


xxii; Brazen Age (ed. Pearson, III, 181); Cam- 
bises, 11. 530-565 and 1151; Caesar and Pompey, 
IV-i; The Knight of the Burning Pestle, V-iii; 
1 Iron Age (ed. Pearson, III, 332); Two Lament- 
able Tragedies, W-i; Locrine, sig. E2f{r] and 
Ke [r]. 

18 Appius and Virgina, line 970; Herod and 
Antipater, sig. L4; The Virgin Martyr, IV-iii; 
Sir John Van Olden Barnavelt, line 2996; The 
Duchess of Malfi, 1V-i; The Rape of Lucrece, 
xx; Titus Andronicus, II1-i. 

19 Simple, that is, in principle. They were not 
easy to do, and they were not invariably harm- 
less. One contemporary account tells how in a 
scene in which a character was to be shot to 
death the archer missed his aim and killed two 
spectators. (Chambers, E. K., The Elizabethan 
Stage, 11, 135) Scot tells of a juggler who at- 
tempted the false-torso trick and, being drunk, 
neglected to place the protective plate under- 
neath and killed himself in consequence. (p. 
198) 


the appearance or disappearance of ac- 
tors or properties. In cases the 


mechanism of the illusion is suggested 


some 


by the wording of the stage direction, as 
in The Devils Charter prologue, where, 
amid “exhalations of lightning and sul- 
phurous smoke” there appear three 
devils, two of whom ascend to the scene 
and all of whom descend from it. This 
seems to indicate trap-work, and traps 
will explain the entrance by ascent o1 
descent of supernatural characters in 
many other plays. To attempt to ex- 
plain all magical appearances and dis- 
appearances in terms of trap-work, how- 
ever, is to mingle supposition with de- 
duction. No doubt the appearance of 
supernatural creatures is often conven- 
tionalized and accomplished by conven- 
tional means. But there are many. en- 
trances and exits which are clearly in- 
tended to mystify and it seems reason- 
able that the manner of getting on or off 
the stage would be that which would 
come closest to achieving this inten- 
tion.2° There is nothing inherently mys- 
tifying about an exit through a trap, 
especially if previous use has acquainted 
the audience with the trap’s location. 
Probably the most mystifying appear- 
ance in recent times occurred in Belas- 
co’s production of The Return of Peter 
Grimm. As seen, it was quite inexplica- 
ble; many persons returned to see the 
play a second time in order to determine 
how the appearance was effected. None 
succeeded. Like many famous illusions, 
this one was surprisingly simple. After 
a variety of devices had been employed 
which raised expectation to a high point, 


20 George F. Reynolds comes close to the heart 
of the matter in pointing out that Elizabethan 
performance relies more on movement than on 
grouping, more on processions than on pictures, 
and that the playwright tries less for effective 
tableaux than for effective exits. (The Staging 
of Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull Theatre 
[New York, 1940], p. 191.) The number of di- 
rections for “vanishing” exits supports his point. 
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the tension was relaxed a bit, light was 
called for, and a maid entered with a 
lamp which she carried across the stage 
to a table right of center. As she did 
so the audience suddenly became aware 
of Peter standing in the center of the 
stage. People who witnessed the scene 
developed all sorts of theories to explain 
Peter’s materialization. Many thought 
he had been shot up on a trap. In 
actuality, he had merely walked in the 
door while the spectators’ attention, 
momentarily relaxed, was occupied with 
the routine entrance of the maid.??: One 
recognizes in this illusion several de- 
vices of legerdemain: relaxation of at- 
tention, direction of interest away from 
key action, and occupation with appar- 
ently routine movement. 

The combination of relaxation and 
distraction which made Peter's entrance 
so mystifying is not an invention of the 
twentieth century. Nor is it one which 
demands a picture-frame stage and con- 
trollable illumination. It is basic leger- 
demain. Platform stage and daylight 
visibility need not hinder illusion; rath- 
er the reverse, for the more unlikely the 
conditions for deception the more credu- 
lous the spectator is likely to be. Illu- 
sionists of today make little use of decep- 
tive sight-lines or tricky lighting. More 
often they prefer a_ brightly lighted 
stage. And many of their illusions are 
created with spectators on the stage. 

Illusions of appearance or disappear- 
ance, wherever practised, are usually 
identifiable by the presence of certain 
accessories. These are of two main 
kinds: aids to distraction and aids to 
concealment. Among the latter are 
many varieties of cabinets, tables, cover- 
cloths, and smoke-screens employed to 
mask persons or objects during the cru- 
cial instant. The accessories of distrac- 


21 Hartmann, Louis, Theatre Lighting (New 
York, 1930), pp. 32-41. 
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tion consist of movements, such as the 
counter-cross of the maid in Peter 
Grimm, of lights, such as lightning, fire 
or flashpots, and of sound—explosions, 
thunder, music, outcries—any auditory 
sensation which, by appealing strongly 
to the ear, confuses perception.** 

A variety of these accessories is recog- 
nizable among Elizabethan stage direc- 
tions for actions which may be inter- 
preted as intending to mystify. A direc- 
tion in The Silver Age, V, furnishes a 
good example of distracting light: 
Flashes of fire; the Divils appear at every corner 


of the stage with severall fireworkes 


A common combination of distracting 
sound and light is seen in The Birth of 
Merlin (sig. F): 

Merlin strikes his wand. Thunder and Light- 


ning, two Dragons appear, a White anda Red... 


Distracting sound, a‘ popular device in 
the masque, is typified in a descriptive 
passage from The Masque of Queens: 

In the heat of their dance, on a sudden was 
heard a sound of loud music as if many instru- 
ments had made one blast; with which not only 
the Hags themselves, but the hell into which 


they ran, quite vanished . . .23 


Another masque description shows the 
combination of distracting sound with 
counter-movement, to assist an appear- 
ance: 


loud music again sounding. The banks of 


22 John C. Adams, in The Globe Playhouse 
(Cambridge, 1943), noticing the coincidence be- 
tween various sound effects and directions for 
“ascend” and “descend,” supposes that the 
sounds are necessary in order to cover the noise 
of trap operation. (pp. 120, 190) From here he 
goes on to conjecture that the presence of sound 
effects presupposes use of an elevator trap, (pp. 
189-191) and that the absence of accompanying 
sound indicates ascent or descent by means of 
an unmechanized trap. (pp. 211-214) All this 
must be questioned. A manually operated ele- 
vator trap is not a particularly complicated af- 
fair, and it is not difficult to make one sound- 
less. In view of their extensive use of elevator 
traps in both plays and masques, it seems un- 
likely that the Elizabethans would have been 
incapable of contriving a silent one. 

23 Evans, H. A., ed., English Masques (Lon- 
don, 1897), p. 46. 
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and 


Masquers, in number thirteen, appeared, seated 


flowers softly descending vanishing, the 


in their arches.24 


The prologue to The Divils Charter dis- 
plays the combination of distracting 
light and concealing smoke: 

.. the Monke draweth to a chaire on midst of 


the Stage which hee circleth, and before it an 


other Circle, into which (after semblance of 


reading and exorcismes) appeare exhalations of 
lightning and sulphurous smoke in midst where- 
of a divill in most ugly shape... 

What is possibly intended as concealing 
smoke is seen in The Maid’s Tragedy 
(I-ii), with the direction, Night rises in 
mists, and the later line of Night (302), 
“I'll vanish into mists,” followed by the 
direction: Exeunt. 


III 
Turning to Shakespeare’s plays, one 


is struck, first of all, by the number of 


effects of what might be called simple 
legerdemain which do not appear in his 
plays. Many of them are effects which 
were rather widely employed by his con- 
temporaries. Most of these are sanguin- 
ary. Illusions of decapitation, hanging, 
flaying and disembowelling he does not 
use at all. He does, of course, have a 
number of stabbings, but his stage direc- 
tions furnish no clear instance of the 
illusion of transfixion by sword or arrow. 

Stage directions which recall Scot’s 
tricked-knife illusion appear twice in 
Titus Andronicus. One of these comes 
about the middle of the play, (III-i) 
when Aaron reports the Emperor’s offer 
to spare Titus’ sons in exchange for 
Titus’ hand. There follows the direc- 
tion: He cuts off Titus hand. The other 
occurs in the next-to-final scene where 
Titus, having captured the ravishers of 
his daughter, He cuts their throats. Be- 
yond this, there is one direction which 
requires tricked bloodshed, and several 


24From The Masque of Flowers, Evans, op. 
cit., p. 111. 


bits of action which suggest the employ- 
ment of the same illusion. The direc- 
tion appears in the first Quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet (sig. Lgv): Fryer stoops and 
lookes on the blood and weapons. A 
similar effect seems to have been indig- 
enous to the action in the throat-cut- 
ting scene of Titus mentioned above, 
as well as in the duel scene of Hamlet 
(V-ii) , indicated by Horatio’s exclama- 
tion: “They bleed on both sides.” 

In two plays property lights are de- 
scribed as dimming or burning blue in 
the presence of ghosts. Of these, one 
is in Richard III (V-iii-181), where 
the line, “The lights burn blue,” fol- 
lows the apparition of Richard’s vic- 
tims. The other is in Julius Caesar 
(IV-ili-275), where Brutus’ line, “How 
ill this taper burns!” accompanies the 
appearance of Caesar’s ghost. There is 
no way of determining whether this 
effect is imaginary or an illusion pro- 
duced by means of some stage trick. It 
could have been tricked without much 
difficulty. 


Three plays contain scenes which ap- 
pear to gain much of their appeal either 
from ventriloquism or from an unusu- 
ally deceptive change of voice. The most 
conspicuous of these is The Tempest, 
and the ventriloquist is Ariel. In [ii 
Ariel leads in Ferdinand, singing the 
while. That Ferdinand is unable to lo- 
cate the source of the song is indicated 
by his question, “Where should this 
and 
by his later exclamation, “I hear it now 


music be? I’ th’ air, or th’ earth?” 


above me.” Ariel plays a similar trick 
in III-ii, mimicking Trinculo’s voice 
and causing Stephano to believe that the 
of the “Thou 
liest’” are coming from the jester. The 
second instance is of a different kind. It 
occurs in the cauldron scene of Macbeth 
(IV-i). Speech seems to issue from each 
of three apparitions: a severed head, a 


successive exclamations 
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new-born infant, and a child. The sec- 
ond of these could not in any case 
speak the lines assigned to it, whether 
represented by a living infant or by a 
doll. The first might have been able to 
speak, but it is more likely that the 
head would be shown in effigy and the 
speech faked. The third instance 1s 
purely conjectural. It concerns the scene 
in Twelfth Night (IV-ii) where Feste 
impersonates Sir Topas. The use of ven- 
triloguism or false voice is indicated 
only by the fact that the scene is amus- 
ing in proportion to the degree in which 
Feste’s voice differs from the one which 
he normally uses. 


Somewhat more complex are the 
scenes requiring appearances or disap- 
pearances — usually supernatural — for 
these invariably involve more factors of 
acting, staging, and stage machinery 
than can be discerned among the rather 
meagre stage directions or in the accom- 
panying lines. The evidence is incom- 
plete, and it does not supply the foun- 
dations upon which sound conclusions 
can be based. One can therefore only 
speculate and occasionally suggest solu- 
tions or point out possibilities, fully 
aware that all are conjectures. 

The factor of first importance is the 
intention to mystify. With this in mind 
let us run through the scenes in which 
the possibility of this intention exists. 
First in order of probable composition 
is the conjuring scene in 2 Henry VI 
(I-iv). The scene begins with the en- 
trance of the witch Margery Jourdain, 
the conjurer Roger Bolingbroke, and 
the two priests, Hume and Southwell. 
Fifteen lines later the Duchess of Glou- 
cester enters “aloft,” and the conjura- 
tion begins with the direction: 

Here doe the Ceremonies belonging, and make 
the Circle, Bullingbroke or Southwell reades, 


Coniuro te, &c. It Thunders and Lightens ter-’ 
ribly: then the Spirit riseth. 


Bolingbroke asks of the Spirit three 
questions concerning the respective fu- 
tures of King Henry, the Duke of Suf- 
folk, and the Duke of Somerset, and in 
answer to each question receives a cryp- 
tic reply. He then orders the Spirit to 
descend, and the direction follows: 
Thunder and Lightning. Exit Spirit. 
The business of rising here, and possi- 
bly also of sinking again, looks like 
trap-work. The sound and light are 
typical distractions. What other factors, 
such as masking smoke or counter- 
movement, might have been employed, 
is anybody's guess. The practitioners of 
black art here represented were famous, 
and four of them died on the gallows 
in consequence of this particular con- 
juration.2*>. One would think that any 
bit of legerdemain whereby the scene 
could be made more mystifying, hence 
more convincingly true to history, would 
be desirable. The second instance ap- 
pears in 1 Henry VI (V-iii), where Joan 
la Pucelle conjures up her familiar 
spirits. She has six lines of conjuration, 
in the middle of which occurs the mar- 
ginal direction: Thunder. At the con- 
clusion of this speech comes the direc- 
tion: Enter Fiends, and as she speaks 
to them the further directions, at inter- 
vals of from two to five lines: They 
walk and speak not; They hang their 
heads; They shake their heads; They 
depart. As far as one can see, no evi- 
dence of legerdemain is present here ex- 
cepting the direction for thunder, and 
this direction does not coincide with 
the fiends’ entrance as one would expect 
it to if it were intended to distract. 
Between this and the next display of 
magic are three plays featuring ghosts: 
Richard III, Julius Caesar, and Hamlet. 
Nothing in the stage directions points 


25 In The Contention (sig. C) the direction is: 
He sinkes down againe. 
26 Social England, Il, 416. 
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to legerdemain, although certain of the 
lines do. Richard describes his lights as 
burning blue (V-ii-181), and Brutus 
experiences a similar effect, and also 
“Now I have taken heart thou 
(IV-iii-274) 27 In Hamlet 
the Ghost likewise seems to vanish, dis- 


Says: 


vanishest”’ 


appearing from among the soldiers as 
they attack it. (I-i-139ff) . 

It is in Macbeth that we find charac- 
ters for the first time specifically direct- 
ed, not merely to exit, not to descend, 
The 
number of the marks of legerdemain, 


but to vanish. concurrence of a 
together with lines in each instance de- 
scribing the mystification of the human 
witnesses, strongly indicates that the use 
of the word “vanish” is no accident and 
the 
Witches’ first scene with Macbeth and 


that deception is intended. In 
Banquo (I-iii), they utter their riddles 
to each of the generals, but upon their 
being charged to speak again comes the: 
Witches vanish. Banquo exclaims: 

The air hath bubbles as the water has, 


And these are of them. Whither are they 


vanish’d? 
To which Macbeth replies: 
Into the air, and what seem’d corporal melted 
into the wind. 
Macbeth the 
(1V-i), they again disappear 


As breath 


The second 
Witches 
unexpectedly, the direction being: Mu- 
sc. The Witches 
At this Macbeth cries out, “Where are 


time sees 


Dance, and vanish. 
they? Gone?” and five lines later curses 
“Infected be the air where- 
Notice that both 
times Macbeth thinks of them as having 
This 
seem to controvert trap-work. 


them with: 


on they ride. 


vanished into the air. would 


Whether or not the Witches appear as 
mysteriously is an open question. Off- 


27 As a matter of fact, the illusion of Caesar’s 
ghost vanishing, and also appearing from no- 
where, is the rule rather than the exception in 
productions of this play. The same is true of 
the Ghost in Hamlet. 


hand one would think that their disap- 
pearance, which in each instance comes 
as a surprise, might be more startling if 
their entrances were made in some more 
conventional manner. Nevertheless, one 
is bound to observe that their first en- 
trance is accompanied by Thunder and 
Lightning and that their subsequent en- 
trances in each case are accompanied by 
the familiar distraction: Thunder. 

But legerdemain in Macbeth no more 
than begins with the Witches. There 
are, in addition, three other possible in- 
stances of mysterious appearance and 
disappearance. One of these is the ghost 
of Banquo (III-iv). The direction speci- 
fies merely: Enter the Ghost of Banquo, 
and sits in Macbeths place, and later: 
Enter Ghost. There is no stage direction 
for his disappearance either time, not 


anything in the lines to show how he 


exits. With the stage full of people and 
furniture it.would be so easy to obscure 
his coming and going that it is hard to 
believe that any production could avoid 
heightening the scene by means. 
The other the 
apparitions and the show of kings in the 
cauldron scene (IV-i). The apparitions, 


this 


two instances concern 


as their name indicates, seem intended 
to mystify as much by the manner of 
their appearing as by their odd nature. 
The disappearance of each, with the di- 
rection to Macbeth’s 
comment on the rising of the third ap- 
parition, will be discussed in detail fur- 
ther The regard to 
the show of kings is not clear, although 


“descend,” and 


on. intention in 
the direction for accompanying sound, 
the apparent with which 
each “appears,” and Macbeth’s amaze- 
ment at the end of the spectacle display 
many of the characteristics of legerde- 
main. 


suddenness 


Of this too, more later. 

The next play in point of time is The 
Tempest. 
work are unusually clear and furnish a 


The stage directions in this 
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complete idea of what is intended to 
take place. There are three disappear- 
ances. The first is the banquet (III-ili) 
which the table 
which it has been so invitingly spread. 


vanishes from upon 
The second, in the same scene, is the 
vanishing of Ariel following his Harpy 
speech. The directions for these two ac- 
tions, together with certain other fac- 
tors, provide the most perfect example 
of legerdemain in Shakespeare’s work. 
This scene will be dealt with in detail 
in a later section. The third disappear- 
ance (IV-i) is indicated by the direction: 
Enter certaine Reapers (properly habited:) they 
ioyne with the Nimphes in a graceful dance, 
towards the end whereof, Prospero starts sodainly 
and speakes, after which to a strange hollow and 


confused noyse, they heavily vanish. 
While 
legerdemain are apparent here, in the 
suddenness the the 


tion of Prospero’s exclamation, and the 


many of the characteristics of 


of action, distrac- 
strange noise which accompanies the 
vanishing, the illusion is problematical. 
It looks as if Prospero speaks while the 
dance is going on, then stops the dancers 
and orders them off. Six lines later he 
tells Ferdinand that the spirits have 
melted air. 


into thin 


It is the giving 
of the order which complicates the illu- 
sion, by focussing interest upon the 
spirits at the very moment when they 
are supposed to disappear. There is 
however the alternative possibility that 
the nymphs and _ reapers disappear 
through the figures of their dance while 
Prospero is exclaiming, and that his 
“Well Avoid! No 


dressed to the goddesses, who have re- 


done, more!” is ad- 


mained visible. In some respects—the 
dance, the exclamation, the reference to 
their having vanished into air—the dis- 
appearance of the spirits resembles that 
of the Witches in Macbeth, 1V-i. 

After The Tempest last 


plays, in which Shakespeare collaborat- 


come the 
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ed. Spectacle is even more lavish in 
these, and the accessories of legerdemain 
are prominent in the stage directions. In 
Cymbeline (V-iv) there appears the di- 
rection: 

Musicke. 
Leonatus, 


Solemne Enter (as in an Apparition) 


Sicillius Father to Posthumus, an 
old man, attyred like a warriour, leading in his 
hand an ancient Matron (his wife, & Mother to 


Posthumus) with Then 


young 


Musicke before them. 
the 
to Posthumus) with 
They 


mus round as he lies sleeping. 


Musicke followes 
(Brothers 


as they died in the warrs. 


after other two 


Leonati wounds 


circle Posthu- 


After some sixty lines, Jupiter descends 
in thunder and lightning , speaks 
some twenty-one lines, and then Ascends 
and overhead, “The marble pavement 
closes.”” Then the ghosts are directed to 


Vanish. Posthumous exclaims: “Gone! 
They went hence as soon as they were 
In Henry VIII (1V-ii) the sleep- 


ing Katherine is visited by a vision of 


born.” 


six creatures wearing golden masks and 


garlands do a 


of bay-leaves. They 
dance honoring her, 

« 20a 
which (as it were by inspiration) she makes (in 
her sleep) signes of reioycing, and holdeth up her 
hands to heaven. And so, in their Dancing, van- 
the The 


Musicke continues. 


ish, carrying Garland with them. 


And Katherine, like Posthumous, awakes 
crying, “Spirits of peace, where are ye? 
Are ye all gone ... ?” The final in- 
Two Noble 
(V-i). This appears to be more in the 


stance occurs in Kinsmen 
nature of spectacle than legerdemain, al- 
though some of the characteristics of 
Palamon 


and his knights pray at the altar of 


illusionary art are present. 


Venus, and after sixty lines of prayer 
comes the direction: 

Here musicke is heard, Doves are seene to flut- 
ter, they fall againe upon their faces, then on 
their knees. 


When his train have 


gone, 


Palamon and 


Emilia comes with her maids, 


carrying a silver hind containing in- 
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cense. They set fire to the incense, 
which burns while they pray, and there 
follows the direction: 

Here the hynde vanishes under the Altar: and 
in the place ascends a Rose Tree, having one 
Rose upon it. 


There seems to be no mystery about the 
appearance of the tree, for Emilia says: 
See what our general of ebb and flows 
Out from the bowels of her holy altar 


With sacred act advances: but one rose! 


She has scarcely spoken than: 
Here is heard a sodaine twang of Instruments, 
and the Rose fals from the Tree. 


Again Emilia comments: “The flow’r is 
fall’n, the tree descends.” In this scene, 
although the intent to mystify is ques- 
tionable, many of the ordinary accessor- 
ies of illusion are clearly apparent. No- 
tice the altar, which, like the cauldron 
in Macbeth and the banquet-table in 
The Tempest, seems to conceal the 
change. There is also a similar coinci- 
dence of sound effects with the release 
of the doves in one stage direction and 
of the rose in another. 


IV 


Among the plays mentioned above 
there are two scenes in particular which 
appear to be constructed around rather 
carefully contrived illusions. One of 
these is the cauldron scene in Macbeth, 
IV-i. The other is the banquet scene in 
The Tempest, Il-iii. Both of 
merit thorough examination. 

The cauldron scene in Macbeth con- 
tains fifteen stage These 
cover the entrance and dance of the 
Witches, the apparitions which they 
conjure up, the procession of kings, the 
disappearance of the Witches, and the 
various sound effects. The 
are quite laconic. Only the essentials 
are mentioned, and there are several 
significant omissions. The cauldron, for 
example, is not mentioned in any stage 


these 


directions. 


directions 


direction. Such obvious lacunae make 
some conjecture unavoidable. 

Thun- 
There is 
no reason to suppose that the Witches 


make their 


The opening direction reads: 
der. Enter the three Witches. 
entrance by any unusual 
means. After three lines there begins 
what appears to be a round dance, with 
the cauldron as its axis. There is noth- 
ing to indicate how the cauldron gets 
on stage or where it is placed. It might 
conceivably rise through a trap, or it 
might be carried on, or it might be re- 
vealed by the drawing of curtains. This 
cauldron is a stock item of Elizabethan 
witchcraft, and the brew which it sup- 
posedly contains is made of the custom- 
ary ingredients. It is also, as we can see, 
a familiar accessory of legerdemain, be- 
longing in the same class as the cabinets, 
trunks, cover-cloths, and other access- 
ories of concealment. All work the same 
way: one thing is put in and something 
entirely different, after appropriate riga- 
marole, emerges. The Witches begin 
by putting into the cauldron a long 
list of loathsome objects. 

When the recipe is complete, Hecate 
enters and commends them, and there 
follows a second round dance, with the 
song “Black Spirits’’** to wind up the 
charm. Then comes Macbeth’s entrance, 
preceded, seemingly, by a knocking at 
the door. Macbeth demands that they 
answer, regardless of consequence what 
he wants to know, but he never gets to 
state his question. Instead, the Witches 
refer to their and Macbeth 
orders the hags to call them up that he 
may see them. Whereupon the Witches 
pour sow’s blood into the cauldron and 
throw grease on the flame beneath it. 
This is the first indication be- 
neath If so, this action 
might be the cue for a flash or an up- 


“masters” 


of fire 
the cauldron. 


28 The 


speare’s. 


song is believed not to be Shake- 
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Haring of flame, coupled with an out- 
pouring of smoke, and these together 
might both distract attention and con- 
ceal the mechanism by means of which 
the first apparition appears. 

The 


reads: 


stage direction at this point 
Thunder. I. Apparition, an 
Armed head. The head is helmeted, we 
see. It is a head only; no body. Is it the 
head of one who has suffered decapita- 
tion in battle? If so, it is the first of 
two such heads in the play. Its mate is 
carried in by Macduff during the final 
moments of the play, on the direction: 
Enter Macduff, with Macbeth’s head. 
The apparition seems to utter but two 
lines, cautioning Macbeth to beware of 
Macduff. is intended 
to describe what happens here, because 
the head is severed; if an effigy head 
were used ventriloquism would be neces- 
sary in order to make it seem to speak. 
The warning is followed by the direc- 
tion: He Macbeth tries to 
ask another question, but the Witches 
prevent him. 


“Seems to utter” 


descends. 


As it stands, the apparition recalls 
Cellini’s illusion of the demons mater- 
ialized from the smoke of the conjurer’s 
fire and floating in the air of the Colli- 
seum. It also recalls Sir John Haring: 
ton’s report of an interview with James 
I in which the King told him that the 
execution of his mother, Mary Stuart, 
“was visible in Scotlande before it did 
really happen, being . . . spoken of in 
secrete by those whose powers of sight 
presentede to them a bloodie head danc- 
ing in the aire.”?° 

The illusion here appears to be one 
not only of ventriloquism but also of 
levitation. Illusions of this kind have 
been common since antiquity. All have 
the same quality of appearing to defy 
gravity, presenting objects which seem 


29 Littlefield, op. cit., p. 540. 


to float in the air without 


Modern 


support. 
illusionists levitate animals, 
people, and objects of every description, 
with little regard for size or weight. 
This apparition might be what is known 
as a “fishing-line” levitation, in which 
inconsiderable weight are 
raised by means of a thread or wire 


which is invisible 


objects of 
from a distance of 
more than a few feet. 
could 


The same device 
the second and 
third apparitions also, if effigies were 
employed. 


accommodate 


If all three emerge from as 
well as return to the cauldron, some 
means would have to be found for keep- 
ing the lines from tangling, or else of 
detaching one effigy from the line in or- 
der to attach the succeeding one. 

If the direction He descends implies 
disappearance, the illusion is complli- 
cated by the absence of any direction for 
concealment by smoke or other means, 
particularly since the head is the focus 
of interest at the time of its descent. 
The same problem applies to the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of the other 
two effigies, but is somewhat more acute, 
since after the appearance of the first 
apparition the element of surprise would 
be lessened. 

Each apparition remains visible a lit- 
tle longer than the one preceding it, or 
at least seems to, since it says more. 
The first speaks two lines, the second 
two-and-a-half lines, and the third 
speaks four-and-a-half lines. 

Having questioned the identity of the 
first apparition, the same question is 
relevant to the second and the third. 
The “Bloodie Childe” it would seem is 
Macduff as an infant. Who then is the 
third, crowned, with a tree in his hand? 
Only one character in the play is asso- 
ciated with both of these properties. 
This is Malcolm, who is crowned king 
at the end of the play and who also is 
the inventor of the tree-bough strata- 
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gem (V, iv and vi). Does this mean that 
the third apparition is intended to re- 
semble Malcolm or to speak with his 
voice?*° 

After the third apparition, Macbeth 
turns to the Witches and demands to 
know if Banquo’s line will ever reign. 
They refuse to answer and he falls to 
cursing them, then suddenly asks: “Why 
sinks that cauldron?” No direction here 
refers to the sinking of the cauldron, if 
indeed it does sink. Its removal, how- 
ever, is appropriate, since its function as 
accessory to the apparition illusion has 
been discharged. Moreover, it accords 
with the principle of legerdemain that 
accessories be removed from view as 
early as possible. 

The next direction applies to the pro- 
cession of kings. It is: 


A shew of eight Kings, and Banquo last, with a 


glasse in his hand. 


Nothing in either the direction or the 
accompanying lines suggests legerde- 
main. Seemingly they enter one after 
another until eight kings and Banquo 
are all visible. The lines indicate that 
Banquo enters first and that the eighth 
king carries a mirror or a crystal globe. 
Adams supposes that the kings are seen 
one at a time in an opening at the ex- 
treme rear of the stage.*! This concep- 
tion is singularly lacking in showman- 
ship. Clearly the show of kings is in- 
tended as spectacle. The costuming of 
eight royal figures with sufficient ele- 
gance to make each successive figure im- 
pressive would entail considerable ex- 
pense and effort. It seems unlikely that 
any producer, having gone so far, would 
overlook the cumulative effect to be 


30 The Variorum quotes the opinion of Up- 
ton, that the first apparition symbolizes to Mac- 
beth the manner of his death and that the sec 
ond and third apparitions represent Macduff 
and Malcolm respectively. (Variorum Macbeth, 
p. 256) 

31 Op. cit., p. 180ff. 


gained as king after king adds his pres- 
ence to the glittering “line” which to 
Macbeth’s startled eyes seems to “stretch 
out to th’ crack of doom.” 

There is nothing to indicate how the 
kings leave the stage. Macbeth turns 
to the Witches with his incredulous “Is 
this so?’ and they answer him, for the 
first time, directly. Their next lines 
suggest that he is stunned by their reply. 
Then the Witches take the center of at- 
tention with their dance. For the kings 
and Banquo there is not even an exeunt. 

The final legerdemain in the scene 
is the vanishing of the Witches. They 
perform what they describe as an “antic 
round” for which the direction is: 


Musicke. The Witches Dance, and vanish. 


How the vanishing might have been ac- 
complished is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty. Macbeth is unmistakably mysti- 
fied, and it would seem that this mystifi- 
cation is intended to include the spec- 
tators also. Trap-work seems unlikely 
for two reasoris. One is that the caul- 
dron-sinking has taken place in view of 
all and would tend to forestall further 
mystification by means of traps. The 
other is that Macbeth for the second 
time in the play expresses the belief 
that the Witches have escaped into the 
air. The lines immediately following 
suggest the sounds of Lennox’s knocking 
and of “galloping horse’ and these seem 
to concur with the vanishing. Possibly 
a wild round dance with one Witch 
slipping out while the attention is on 
another Witch or on Macbeth, until 
only Macbeth remains, might do it. But 
this is mere speculation. 

The purpose of legerdemain in this 
scene includes more than mere mystifi- 
cation. It isto fix the three riddles in 
the minds of the spectators, so that 
Macbeth’s behavior in the remainder of 
the play is juxtaposed as it were to the 
prophecies unfolded here. Illusionary 





c 
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apparitions and witches heighten this 
effect because, being inexplicable, they 
cause the mind to return now and 
again to the main points of the scene. 
There are no doubt many other ways 
in which the riddles could have been 
presented, but it is difficult to imagine 
any more effective presentation. 

The Tempest was composed about 
fe years after Macbeth and has come 
down to us in unusually good shape. 
Ihe stage directions, which are among 
the best in the canon, are believed to 
be those for the performance of the play 
at court. They have the look of direc- 
tions written by the author. It may be 
that they do not describe exactly what 
was done in performance, but they prob- 
ably do tell us what the author in- 
tended and how he wanted it to seem, 
which is more significant than the 
record of what was done in any one 
performance. 

Scene three, Act three, begins with 

the entrance of the King (Alonso) , his 
brother (Sebastian) and the Duke (An- 
tonio), along with at least three cour- 
tiers. The mood of the scene is somber. 
The prancing and tabor-thumping of 
the clown scene immediately preceding 
has died away. As the King and his party 
enter they are speaking of their weari- 
ness after their fruitless search for the 
lost Prince. Here they stop to rest. The 
group divides into two, the King and 
several others resting, disconsolate, while 
Antonio and Sebastian, out of earshot, 
continue their plotting. In relation to 
what has gone before and what is short- 
ly to follow, it is a relaxed scene. At 
this point comes the direction: 
Solemne and strange Musicke: and Prosper on 
the top (invisible:) Enter severall strange shapes, 
bringing in a Banket; and dance about it with 
gentle actions of salutations, and inviting the 
King &c, to eate, they depart. 

The single direction covers a num- 
ber of things which take place during 


some twenty lines of dialogue. The 
music is the first thing which the char- 
acters notice, and to them it is “har- 
mony,” “marvellous sweet,” and seem- 
ingly one with the general quietness of 
the scene. The “strange shapes” are on 
stage for at least nineteen lines. Al- 
though they are referred to as “mon- 
strous,”” nothing indicates that they are 
fearsome, and both Gonzalo and the 
King see them as gentle, kind, and well- 
mannered, The relaxed tone of the 
scene seems unbroken by their appear- 
ance. 

The shapes carry in a banquet. Since 
the succeeding stage direction mentions 
a table, one may assume that this prop- 
erty is either carried on along with the 
banquet or else disclosed in some way. 
There is nothing to show of what the 
banquet consists; only “viands’” are 
mentioned. One would expect that the 
viands would be carried in separately 
and the feast spread out with some cere- 
mony. After doing homage to the King 
and inviting him to eat, they leave. 
Francisco says that “they vanish’d 
strangely,” but the others are more con- 
cerned with the appetizing display of 
food than the departure of the shapes. 
In point of courtly precedence it is up 
to the King to eat first. This he refuses 
to do, but then, abandoning caution, he 
approaches the table and orders the 
others to do likewise. Perhaps he tastes 
the food and finds it good. Perhaps An- 
tonio and Sebastian follow suit. Then 
comes the surprise: 

Thunder and Lightning. Enter Ariell (like a 


Harpey) claps his wings upon the Table, and 
with a quient device the Banquet vanishes. 


Everything happens at once. There 
is the confusing sound and distracting 
lightning, the bizarre costume of the 
harpy, the strange action of Ariel’s wings 
momentarily blurring the view of the 
with 


’ 


table, and the “quient device’ 
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which the viands disappear, leaving the 
table bare.** 

This is an old trick. It was first de- 

scribed by Agrippa seventy-five years 
earlier and the English translation of 
Agrippa’s book had made its appearance 
at least thirty years before The Tempest 
was performed. Agrippa’s description 
is worth quoting: 
There are many things done also, wyth a readie 
subtiltie and nimblenesse of the handes, as we 
dayly see stage players and Juglers doe . . . one 
Pasetes a Jugler was wont to shewe to straungers 
a verie sumptuous banket, and when it pleased 
him to cause it to vanishe away, all they whiche 
sate at the Table being disappointed of meate 
and drinke.33 


It seems impossible. How could food 
vanish from a table in front of the 
diners without anyone seeing where it 
went? Of course, the fact that it seems 
inexplicable is what makes it such an 
excellent example of legerdemain. Per- 
haps Pasetes managed it much as Shake- 
speare has done, with sweet music, gentle 
dance, polite invitation to eat, and ap- 
petizing viands a few of which might 
even have been convincingly edible. 
Then, when the unsuspecting guests 
were sufficiently relaxed, something 
sharply attracted their attention and in 
an instant the food was gone, leaving 
no trace. 

One cannot exactly describe the 
“quient device,” for it could have been 
any one of many possible designs. More- 
over, it is unlikely that the illusion was 
ever produced twice by identical means. 


32 An interesting analysis of this scene is 


given by Adams, John C. (“The Staging of 
‘The Tempest,’ III, iii,” Review of English 
Studies, XIV (October, 1938), 404-419). Adams 
supposes that the table is built with a trapped 
top which is operated by a stagehand concealed 
underneath or ascending through a center-stage 
trap, stagehand and trap being masked by a 
floor-length table-cloth. Ariel, in this recon- 
struction, is imagined as descending from above 
and delivering his harpy speech while suspended 
in mid-air. The illusion is described as taking 
place in the Globe Theatre. 
33 Agrippa, op. cit., p. 62 verso. 


Illusionists customarily create the same 
illusion by varying means in order to 
forestall discovery by “repeaters” in the 
audience. Everything points to the table 
as the central accessory, one of those in- 
numerable ingenious devices for con- 
cealing objects so completely and so 
quickly that the keenest observation is 
frustrated. Nearly every illusionist em- 
ploys one or more such devices, and 
they conceal everything from marbles to 
rabbits. 

However, by reasoning along the lines 
an illusionist would, one can say what 
the table ought to be like in order to 
serve the intentional mystification. First 
of all, it should not appear at all un- 
usual, but should be just the sort of 
table upon which such a banquet might 
plausibly be spread. It should not have 
a tablecloth (unless it be transparent) 
for this would immediately lead the au- 
dience to suspect that the food is con- 
cealed beneath or behind the table. The 
spectators should be able to see under 
the table and past the table. And since 
the table remains in view for some 
thirty lines after the banquet has van- 
ished, they should be able to assure 
themselves after several minutes of scru- 
tiny that there is no space in it which 
could conceivably contain all the viands 
previously visible. If the table-top is 
trapped the seams should be concealed 
by inlay or embroidery, and the trap 
spring should be adjusted to overate at 
about the speed of a focal-plane shutter. 
The trip latch should appear to be one 
with the structure or trimming of the 
table and should be responsive to the 
slightest pressure of wing-tip, knee, hip 
or elbow, but be placed so as to be in 
no danger of accidental release.** 

84 Similar illusions have been worked by 
means of a rod thrust up through a hole in the 
floor or by thread attached with a nodule of 
sealing wax removable with a sharp jerk. (Hop- 


kins, op. cit., pp. 100, 103; Lewis, op. cit., Chap- 
ter XVIT) 
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All of the food on the table, except 
what is removed and eaten before the 
trick, should be contrived so as to slip 
easily into a very small space. Fruits 
such as oranges and apples might be 
mere shells, like the billiard ball shells 
used by illusionists to turn three or 
more balls into one. Being tipped in 
a certain direction these could collapse 
as swiftly as a house of cards. The food 
could vanish, leaving empty plates, or 
both food and service could disappear 
altogether. 

As to its location on the stage, the 
table could be placed anywhere, and it 
would be better if located differently 
in different performances. In no case 
should it be placed near or on a known 
trap for the same reason that it should 
have no tablecloth, for if the spectators 
associate the illusion with any familiar 
stage machinery they may not be mysti- 
fied. 

When the table is carried out it ought 
to be turned around in the process to 
allow the spectators to see that the back 
is no different from the front. Thus the 
few who remain clinging to the belief 
that the viands have disappeared on 
the upstage side of the table will have 
to admit themselves equally deceived 
with the rest. 

As Ariel concludes his harpy speech, 
there comes the direction: 

He vanishes in Thunder: then (tv soft Musicke.) 


Enter the shapes againe, and daunce (with 
mockes and mowes) and carrying out the Table. 


Since the direction specifically states that 
“he vanishes,” it is clearly the author’s 
intention to create the illusion of his 
being present one moment and absent 
the next. Hoisting him on a wire does 
not accomplish this, for he can scarcely 
move fast enough to avoid attracting 
attention by the unusual means of his 
exit at the very moment when his move- 
ment must be overlooked. Also, if a 


ceiling trap must open to receive him at 
the end of his flight the means of his 
exit would be apparent for a moment 
or two after he disappeared from view. 
This would not mystify; hence it cannot 
be called vanishing. It seems improba- 
ble also that he could deliver the difh- 
cult long-winded harpy speech while in 
aerial harness and suspended on a wire. 
Actors are not usually able to speak 
more than a word or two while suspen- 
ded in mid-air. For longer speeches it 
is necessary to provide for firm footing 
and unrestricted breath. Altogether, it 
would seem surer to arrange some sim- 
pler means of getting him off the stage. 

To prevent his disappearance from 
being noticed, a number of seductive 
distractions are provided. First, there 
is the confusion of sounds, thunder and 
then music. Second, there is the reap- 
pearance of those “strange shapes,” be- 
having quite differently now, no longer 
gentle and courteous but dancing with 
mocks and mows and one can imagine 
what antics. And finally there is that 
fascinating table which is ‘being handled 
and lifted and toted away. 

And what of Prospero who has been 
all this while “on the top, invisible’’? 
Why is he there, instead of some more 
usual place, and what is he doing so 
far away from the center of action? 
Scholars do not agree as to exactly what 
is meant by “the top.” In an outdoor 
theatre such as the Globe it might have 
been one place, at the indoor Black- 
friars of which we know very little it 
might have been quite another, and in 
the court performance place, of which 
we know practically nothing, it might 
have been almost anywhere except the 
stage floor. One thing, however, is clear. 
Prospero is intended to be somewhere 
high up and about as far awav from 
the main acting area as he can get with- 
out leaving the scene. For a presiding 
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figure in a scene of legerdemain the 
allotted position possesses one great ad- 
vantage. When his movement or speech 
attracts the attention of the spectators 
their eyes must leave the stage. There 
are several places in this scene where 
this fact is capable of enhancing illu- 
sion. It is interesting to note how stra- 
tegically his speeches are spotted in re- 
lation to the first exit of the shapes and 
in relation to Ariel’s disappearance. 
Does he speak directly to Ariel before 
Ariel vanishes? Do his comments on the 
action of his “meaner ministers” (86ff.) 
follow their exit or coincide with it? 
The analysis of this scene reveals one 
more instance of Shakespeare’s superior 
craftsmanship. The legerdemain here is 
not a casual addition; it is one with the 
fabric of the whole episode whose larger 
purpose is to compel Alonso to recog- 
This pur- 
pose could have been achieved by other 
means, but few others could have regis- 
tered with comparable vividness. The 
recognition must be effected with sharp- 
ness. Shock and impact are of the es- 


nize his past wrong-doing. 


sence. This can be tested by imagining 
the scene without the legerdemain and 
asking, “Is this vivid enough for the 
play’s climax?” 


V 

The subject of Shakespeare’s legerde- 
main is a somewhat dispersive one, re- 
quiring material drawn from a variety 
of widely different sources and affording 
For this 
reason the main points of the preceding 
discussion require brief summarization. 


an optimum of speculation. 


1. 
a. Legerdemain is trickery and _ its 
purpose is to mystify. It the 


spectator to misperceive or misassociate 


causes 


sensations in such a way as to leave him 


with inadequate explanation for the 


evidence of his senses. Legerdemain in 
the theatre exploits errors in the per- 
ception of sight and sound. 


b. Legerdemain is practised (1) by 
obscuring or omitting some link in the 
perception-sequence which is_ essential 
to understanding, (2) by confusing per- 
ception by means of disparate stimuli, 
(3) by associating irrelevant sensations. 

c. The presence of legerdemain in a 
play may be suspected wherever there 
occurs an action which is improbable or 
impossible, such as an infant speaking in- 
telligible lines, an obviously living actor 
decapitated, or an object appearing to 
disregard gravity. 


d. Legerdemain as an element of the 


scene is usually identifiable by the 


presence of accessories which obscure, 


distract, or confuse perception. These 
may be objects, such as cauldrons or 
tables, or they may be simultaneous at- 
tractions in different areas, or they 
may be concurrent sounds and sights 
which confuse perception. 


9 


a. In Elizabethan times credulity was 
comparatively unchecked by knowledge 
of natural law, and the tendency to 
credit and report impossible things was 
widespread. Superstition and belief in 
supernatural forces was general, even 
among the best educated persons. This 
credulous habit of mind was exploited 
in the drama, both in the choice of in- 
cident and in the re-creation, by means 


of legerdemain, of various illusions. 
b. The remaining evidence of Eliza- 


bethan craftsmanship, in clockwork, 


cabinetry, and gunsmithing, indicates 
that the artisans of the time should have 
been capable of constructing any ap- 
paratus required by theatrical legerde- 
main. 
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i, 

a. Examination of Shakespeare's plays 
with especial attention to the stage di- 
rections reveals in numerous instances 
the marks of legerdemain in a variety 
of forms, including ventriloquism, levi- 
tation, and the illusion of vanishing. 


b. Analyses of the cauldron scene in 
Macbeth and the banquet scene in The 
Tempest show legerdemain to have fig- 
ured prominently in the intended stag- 
ing of each. The principal illusions in 
the former concern the apparitions and 
the vanishing of the witches. In the 
latter the major illusions involve the 
vanishing of the viands and the disap- 
pearance of Ariel. Some speculations 
are made as to how these illusions might 
have been contrived. 


c. The dramatic purpose of legerde- 
main in Shakespeare’s drama is_ two- 
fold. First, it heightens the impact of 
crucial action, sometimes by appealing 
to belief in the supernatural and nearly 
always by contributing surprise. Second, 
by mystifying the spectator it encour- 
ages recall of the crucial action at ap- 
propriate moments later in the play. 

d. Finally, in each of the more com- 
plex instances cited, the elements of 
legerdemain are firmly woven into the 
fabric of the scene. It is possible to 
stage these scenes without recourse to 
legerdemain (and has, in fact, often 
been done) , but it is probably not possi- 
ble, without legerdemain, to achieve the 


total effect which Shakespeare intended. 
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